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7he Explanation of the Fron- 

tifpiece. 

I. A GRICULTURE, reprefentcd by a 
jlV Country-Woman ; her Left Hand upon 
a Fruit-Tree, her Right upon a Zodiack, Two 
Genii fupporting it. 

IL INDUSTRY, reprcfented by a Wo- 
man {landing on the other Side of the Tree, 
holding a Book in her Right Hand, and a Lamp 
in her Left, with a Crane at her Feet reprefent* 
ing Vigilance; to fhew, that befides the Labour 
and Praâice abroad in the Dav-time, to come to 
a perfeâ Knowledge, we muU Read and Study 
at Night by the Light of the Lamp. 

III. One of the Natdes or Nymphs of the 
Water, to water the Tree ; Water being the Soul 
of all Vegetables. 

IV. TERRA, or Mother-Earth, with a 
Wreath of Flowers upon her Head, a Omm-- 
copid in her Right Hand, and the Globe of the 
Earth in her Left. 

V. A View of a Plantation of Trees. 

VI. Spades» Pruning-Hooks, drc upon the 

Ground. 
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THE 

Retir D Gard'ner. 

In Two Volumes. 

Vol. I. 

Being aTranflation oï Le Jardinier Solitaire^ 
or Dialogues between a Gentlemaic 
and a Gardiner : Containing the Me- 
thods of Making, Ordering and Improving 
a Fruit and Kitchin-Garden, with 
many New Experiments, from the Second 
Edition Printed at Taris. 

Vol- II. 

Containing the Manner of Planting and Cultivating 
all Sorts of Flowcij^ Plants, Shrubs and Under^ 
Shrubs, ncccflary for the Adorning of Gardens; 
in which is Explained the Art of making and difpo- 
fing of Parterres, Arbo jrs of Greens^ Wood^Works, 
Arches, Columns, and other Pieces and Com- 
partments ufually found in the mod Beautiful 
Gardens of Country-ScATs. The wh )le cn- 
rich*d with Variety of Figures, being a Tranfla- 
tion from tht^itwr Louis LsjLcrk 

To this Volume is added a Defcription and Plan of 
Count Tallard's Garden at Nottinghéim. 

Hic whole Reris'd» with feveral Alterations and Additions, 
Which retider it proper for our En^li/h Culture. 

By George Landonj arkl Henry Wife. 

L O IX D O IT: Printed for féuoê Tonfin, within Qrajs4im 
Gate next àrsjfs^lm Lane. 170^. 
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Bcinga TRANSLATION of 

Le Jardinier So lit aire ^ 

O R, 

DIALOGUES 

BETWEEN A 

Gentleman and a Gard'ner: 

CONTAINING 

The Methods of Making, Ordering and Im- 
proving a Fruit and Kitchin-Gar- 
DEN, with many New Experiments, from 
the Second Edition Printed at Taris. 

Together with 

The Manner of Planting and Cultivating Flowers, 
• Plants, Shrubs, and Undcr-Shrubs, ncceflfary for 
the Advorning of Gardens, d^c. 

Rcvis'd, with fcvcral Alterations and Additions, 

Which render it proper for our EngUJb Culture. 

I - ■! 1 - I ^ »■ ^M^— ■ ■ I r ■ -■ — -^ 

By George LonJon, and Htmy U^fe. 

LON DON: Printed for Jdcth Tonfm, within 
Gra s-f»H Gate next Grajt-Imi Lane, i^oif. 
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PREFACE. 



IT would be needle f s to fay any things 
in thh Treface^ in Traife of the Hor^ 
tulane trofejjion in general -^ that be^ 
ing fufficiently done to our Hands by feve^ 
ral Authors^ who have treated of the Art 
of Gardening i particularly by the Preface 
to the Tranjlation of M. de la Quintinie*/ 
Jnjlruitions concerning a Fruit and Kitch^ 
in-Garden ; which Book has fince been a- 
bridged by us^ and publijh^d with an Ad^ 
vertifement to the Nobility and Gentry: 
To which Advert ifement^ and to the ^- 
bùve-tnentiori d Treface^ we refer fuch 
Readers as are dejirous to know more at 
large what may be faid to recommend the 
Art of Gardning^ to all fuch who have 
any Inclination to that truly innocent and 
del^htful Occupation i which has ever 
hen ejieem^d the Eldefl of Arts^ nay^ al^ 
moji co£val with the World. 

Our next Bufmefs^ therefore^ is only to 
acquaint the World concerning the follow*- 
ing Worki which is chiefly taken from 
Two Books written in French i the Firfi 

A of 
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tf^ thtm Intitkd Le Jardinier Solitaire, 

^^ (the AMthor whereof has cmceat^d his 

S/ îiâmei) the Second^ Le Jardinier Y\etÊ^ 

h, y rifte & HiftoriographC) written hy tke 

Sieur Liger ^" Auxerrc. 

' Nbw in Oftobcr lafi the firft ûf thêfe 
Books was font hither to a Ter/on ^f 
^idity^ 'and perused bj feveral ifigenimÊS 
Gentlemen^ who liking the Method ofit% 
were defirous to have it tranjlated^ akd 
made publick ; to this end it was put im^ 
to the Hands of Mr.TonCoriy who tfrongkt 
it to us to have our Opinion concemin^^^ 
and we told him^ that it would he a n)ery 
difficult Tasky to give Jucb exait Rmifs 
for Gar^ning^ as might fafely be ûi* 
ferv'd in all T laces sf this Kir^djorn^^g 
' great an Influence on Fruits and Tiamts 
has the difference of Soils and Situât iosos^ 
even in Gardens that lye almoft contiguous 
to one another; as we can demonftrme 
from the frequent Experiences we hasue 
had of it. 

This we told Mr. Tonfon, who, fiéU 
continued his Refolution of haiving it put 
into Englifh j and what he defifd of us 
wasj that we would perufe it Sheet by 
Sheet J as faft as he got it tranflated^ and 
make fuch Vbftrvationsj Alter at ions^ and 
Amendments as we Jbould think proper. 

We 
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We comply' d with his Rtquefi^ and «*• 
Cêrdingfy gave him Leave tB make Ufe ùf 
em Kame$ m a publick AdvertifemmtytQ 
'i^ive the World Notice of what he and we 
were about. 

As we perused the Sheet s^ we corrected 

'Whatever we found direHly contrary ito 

• ^«r ^ra£Hce in England ) and have given 

iJkules that Englifli Gardners ought tofol^ 

^^bie^ therein. And that our CorreHions 

mut Alterations might be diftir^uijhd from 

^^ French Original^ they are Trinted in 

; »r.|Cabck Character , 

"i^yfVe bofoo retairid the Dialogua of Le 

i^ardinier Sditiiire^ being of Opinion that 

wis' familiar way-of Writing is moft pro-^ 

^fer ta inftrufli ana knowing befides^ that 

xfaHeral Aient lemen would open have ask d 

.m^^S^afiions relatif^ ta our Trofeffion^ 

1 dmt weres^iaLofs haw to form them in^ 

'^'t0^ a Methad^ and word them fa that 

\wt might righily underjland what they 

meant : To Jkch at leaft this way of.wri'^ 

W^gsn DiMOgués will be very ufeful. 

^\i : What we h^va farther to acquaira thf 

» yWwld with is J That we hanfe joined the 

\^Twû FrcBdi Authors together^ andcanti- 

\ai4^d the Name of The Retired Gardiner 

\ ^ both af them I believing that Flowers^ 

no lefs tbam a Fruit or Kitchi$hGarden^ 

will divert and imploy thofe Terfons^ who 

rl^ A J having 
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having difingag'd themfelves from the 
Worlds have rejolv^d to pafs the reji- of 
their Tiays in Retirement^ amidji the in-- 
nocent Tleafures of a Country ùfe% and 
there 

fe ■ ■ 

Ducere folicitjc Jucunda Oblivia Vitse. 

Hon Sat. Lib. z. Sat. 6. " 

m - 

j4s to the Method obferv'd in thi/j^ 
Worky we have not in the leajl changed it \ 
from that of either of our Authors^ ^^^^^^ 
oj Opinion we could not put it into aket-y 
ter. To give our Reader therefore an y/r-^ 
count of itf we will borrow the véfy 
Words of thofe Two Frenchmen, in their 
Prefaces to their Works. 

/ divide y fays the Author of The Rç- ^ 
tir'd Gard*ncr, my Work intd Two Tartsi * 
in the Firft I explain methodically t£e 
Manner of making a Fruit and Kit^htnr ^ 
Garden. :; 

In the Second I teach the Method of\ 
Cultivating this Garden, in order to its fur-^'^^ 
nixing whatever is necejfary for a Family. \ 

The Firji T^art begirt with an Expli^ \^ 
cation of the ^alities required in good \ 
Earths s and of fuch as are no wife pro^ 
per for a Garden : Wherein I fhçw that 
the §ltiatities alone are not fufficient^ but 
that the Earth muft likewife be well pre- ' 

pafdi 
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paT*d ; whtfh conjtfts in Trenching it as . 
it oughts of which I give the Met hod t 
and the Reafon of it. 

The Earth being thus prepafd^ 1 treat 
of the T)ijiribution of the Ground^ which T 
fuppofe to be Four Acres : This Tiijlribû- 
tion IS fo contriv'dy that 1 hope no Tart 
of it will remain unimplofd. . 

And feeing nothing is more ejfential to 
a Garden^ than that it Jbould have the 
Four Expofitions of the Sun ; / explain 
the Ejfeèfs of the Sun in general j and of 
each Afpe£i in particular s and info doing 
1 make mention of the ^alities of the 
Fruits that agree beft with each of *em. 

In the next Tlace 1 treat of the Acci^ 
dents to which each of them are fubjeif^ 
and of the Method of making Two different 
Sohs of TreUiJfes^ one of Toles or Laths^ 
the other of IVire. 

t niention all^ as well Kernel as 
Stofié-frUits^ that are mofi excellent ^ 
and ejleem'd: And that they may be the 
better knaiijn and dijfinguijh'di î f et forth 
the l^alities of each of them in particu- 
lar i and I take Notice of the Time of 
their Maturity^ which ought abfolutely to 
be known. 

. After having £iven a large Account of 
the aefi^ Fruits^ 1 come to the Method- of 
dijpojing EJpaliers of Teach-Trees in 

A3 fuch 
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fuch an Order that they may not be un^ 
.provided of Fruit all the Seajbn*^ and this 
j do according to the Knowledge I han)e 
in the time ^ their Maturity, 

To fucceed well herein^ I advijh the 
buying of Trees only of Terfons of an 
e^abUfhd Reputation^ who you may be 
fure will give you the Kinds you ask for ^ 
for nothing can be more vexatious to any 
Man 3 who has afiru Plantation to make^ 
than at length to find himÇelf imposed up^ 
on in the Kinds he thought to have i dnd 
J am perfuaded he will then wijb he had 
faid much more for thofe which had real- 
ly been right and good in their Kind j and 
this fever al Gentlemeny^ w'lSo ha^e been fb 
us'dy have confefs'd to me^ 

But let our Trees be eyir figood^ they 

^wiil come to little if /he^ are hot We^^ 

fiant ed i andthereforejtfèat of the Me^ 

t hod of wellpUnting all manner of FrAit^ 

Tri^s^ as ^ill Efp^aliers^ as in the open 

; . Atr : My Method conjtfls in Seven Offer ^ 

\ . vat ions f or ,^warf Trees ; in Five for 

E/pOrliers i and in Five others for high 

Standards. 1 order tDtinF to be laid upon 

the Earthy at the Foot of each Tree^ and 

^ Jhew the Reafon of it. Ifthefe Rules be 

obfbrv'd^ each tree will bear Fruit at the 

End of Three qr Jf^our Tears after they are 

flanted. 

J 
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, i pTPçeed to Jbew the Method of^ n$iell 
cultivating the Trees dùrjng i^e Firft 

, Tear s and ex f lain the Manner of plan- 
ting Vines *^ andjbow isihat Sort ofi)ung 

. is befi to h us*d for that Turpofe^ that 

J hey may bear Fruit the foonen^ and how 

, to drefs the Beds in the Squares^ for the 
fowing of Kitchin-Gdrden Seeds ^ ^nd 

\ that the Reader may know which they 

, .<^^> I give a Lifi.ofthem 

\ . 1 fpeak of the Method of making Hot- 
\ Beds^ andjhew in what Expojttion they 
\^9Ught to be^ if we would have any R^ri'- 

\Jiesi in them j and conclude my Firft Tart 
\^rwitb teaching how to make Hot -Beds 
ryfar. MuSfrooms at a fmall Expence. 

In the Second Tart I anfwer the ^e^ 

iM^ ^^^^bing the Manner of cultivating 

\\ a Fruit and Kit chin-Garden:^ wherein / 

^-^/w an . Account of the fever al Times 

yfff .^Tillage throughout the whole Tear, 
^^ThifObferjjaiion is ahfolutely requifitCT^a^ 
_^^{i(fafonsJgivefor it will m^^e appear. 
^,^ Tim have a Treat ife of the prunipg of 
\[ Trees y proving the Necefjiiy of it^ and 
.^[^^fwing the different Times for doing it^ 
V imd the Reafons why it muft be done : 
; tVhere I àddfomefiort but neceffary Ob- 
^^ fervationsy and explain the Principles of 
, Truning^ without the Knowledge whfre-^ 
^fa Tree can never keprutid welL 

A4 l 
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: / obferve that no Regard ought to be 
bad to t^i Changes of the Moon^ either 
in pruning or grafting of Trees ^ or in 
fawing of Seeds j having had Experi^ 
ence ^it^ and therefore agree therein with 
; M: dc la Qgintinre. 

Tou are here taught how to make old 
Trees ^ that Jboot only into Branches for 
fVood^ bear Fruit \ and I fir engthen my Ex- 
perience by the Authority of the loft men^ 
tion'd Author : And you have alfotht Ale^ 
thed of pruning Wall^each^trees^ which 
I make to con(ifi in Six Obfervations^ and 
fotker ufeful lnftru£iions. 

1 continue to Jpeak of tbt Second f<ru^ 
fting of Teach-Trees^ and » teach Five 
Things that mufi be obfemM in order to 
the doing it well^ and explain what^ is 
meant by the pruning ^ ^>è4ich^Trees^ 
Abricot-Trees and Teàr-Tj^eetj which we 
call Pinching : The Time when 'this Work 
is to be doncy and the goodEfftR it pro- 
duces. And at the fame titn^ take occaji^ 
on to Jpeak of the T^isbuddir^ of Trees ^ 
pr Nipping^ff the ufelefs Branches. 

Tou have here alfo the Method of or^ 
dtring the Fruity while it han^s upon the 
Trees ^ to the end it maybe weU^tafiedand 
ffvell^olour^d. 

J treat of the Maturity of the Fruits 
tfmif jF^yw, aftdofthe Manner ofga. 

fherin^ 
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tk^h^ and keeping them well m the 
Fruit-^Loft. 1 Jbaw a Way tù £ive 
Teaches^ Tears and F^Sj^ deliciims Yujle 
after they are gdthefd^ as wellas Airi^ 
eots. 

. Tou have Seven Remarks tm the frt^ 
nif^ èf Fines : I Jet d9wn the Time when 
' it ought to 6e aonej and explain fme 
T>ijfic^ltits concerning this Pruning: * Ton 
have alfo an Account of the Art of culti- 
vating Fig-Trees j of the different Ways 
^ of^ ordering the Layers^ how to raife them i 
V as alfo to keep them in^warfs^ againfi 
fFallsj or in Boxes 3 and the true Me- 
thod of grafting Scutcheon-Wife^ Slit'- 
^ Wifei0t<Cr9wn'fVife^ and make fome ÎRe^ 
^ marks that may heufefulin the Tra^ice 

I. of it. ■ •^^-' --^ : ■■ - . \ X 

^ 'Tiw^hdve the Manner of tranfplanting 

" Trees without Earth aiout -em^ wile all 

■^ their Roots and Branches 3 as well the 

high Standards as the ^Dwarfs. And by 

following mr Method they will bear Fr^uit 

the Firft fear^ if they have any Fruits 

Buds. 1 have ^ivenfeveral Rules that 

^ fHuJl he obferv-Oy if we would fucceed in 

the TraBice of it. I Uke^mfe fpeak of 

^ the^ Manner of tranfplanting Vines and 

j^lms^ with thefeveral T>ifeafes ofTfees^ 

ftnd of the Cures for thenf. 

». • . * 
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CHAP. I. 
of the finalities of a good Earth. 

GENTLEMAN. 

YO U being acquainted with the Refolu- 
tion I have taken of Purchafing a Seat in 
the Country, where I propose to pafs 
the reft of my Days, and taAe the Sweets of a 
Country Life; it will be highly obliging in you, 

B if 
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• 

if you will take the Pains to inftruâ me in what 
is neceflary to the raifîng of a Kitchin-Garden, and 
to the cultivating of Fruit-Trees. I know the Appli- 
cation with which you have follpw'd it for thefc 
feveral Years, during your agreeable Retiremcnty 
has furnifli'd you with good ftore of Experi- 
ments in that innocent* Imployment ; and I hope 
you will prove fo good a Matter, that I may be 
able to put your Inflruâions in Praâice. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

• I am very ready to comply with your Re- 
quçft, and (hall begin with explaining lo you 
the Qualities of a good Earth, which is the firft 
thing to be ICarnt. The Author of Le Jardi-^ 
^ nier S§Ut aire agrees with the other French Au- 
thors, }ffho have treated of the Qualities requi- 
(ite to a good Earth, and fays, that it ought to 
be of a blackilh Colour, fandy, fat, phant, or 
cafie to Till ; that it muft neither be cold, nor 
light; that it muft have no ill Smell, norillTafte; 
and that it is abfolutelv neceffary it (hould be 
Three Foot deep of tne fartie Quality, for the 
SnchâsAr^ Noufifliment of Trees, and Winter Legumes, 
$ieh0Mlu, for Want of which Depth the Trees will certainly 
decay within Six Yc-ars after tliey are planted, as 
he pretends to have obferv'd from Experience. 
I agree with him that a Soil Three Foot deqf mnfi 
certainly be befi; bnt where it once happens to be 
fo^ either in France or England, ^tis more than 
Ten times found to the contrary. Some Soils hold 
not out above Nine Inches deep; fome a Foot^ and 
others a Foot and a Half: But thofe that arrive to 
Two Foot are not mtsch to be found Fault with. 
' Now, where-ever any fall Jbort. of what wc e^ 

fieem 
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fteem a fufficient Depth for Fruit^Treci and Plants^ 

thej mufi be rais*d to tic Depth we defire^ with 

any neighbouring good Earth thai can be fpard\ 

for we mufl be verj careful not to trench the 

Ground into the Rock^ of Gravely Chalky Clay^ Sec. 

when the Soil holds not out fo deep as it Jhould be» 

Obferve farther^ that what we in England f- 

fleem a good Soil for Fruit-TreeSy is not always a 

bUckzc^lourd Earthy neither is a blact^ Soil always 

good : For Example^ mofi Heaths and boggy 

Grounds are of that Colour. Now we have found 

by Experience^ that a fund) y loamy Soily of a grey-^ 

ifh Colour y has anjwefd all we could expeH from 

a good Earth. Of this Nature is the Land about 

Sheen, Richmond, Twittenham, (frc* 

GENTLEMAN. 

You fày this Earth ought not to be of an ill 
Smell, or ill Tafte; hoW is that to be difcover'a? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

You mud take a Handful or Two of the a Way to 
Earth, and fteep it in Water Six or Seven Hours; try if m 
and when you nave ftrain'd it through a Linnen ^^ ^' 
Cloth, and tatted the Water, you wiU then ""'^^^^ 
perceive both the ill Smell, and unfavoury Taftc> 
if it have either* 

GENTLEMAN. 

• 

It follows from hence therefore^ according to 
your Opinion, that if the Earth be of an ill* 
Smell, or unfavoury Tafte, it will communicate \ 
the fame Qualities to the Fruit and Roots. 

B a GARDINER. 
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G J RT>' N E R. 

There is no Doubt to be made of it : The 

Wruits mU Example of the Wine that grows at Rutl 

Uiumês ^^^^ PariSj \vhich has the fame Taftc with 

m érnill ^^^^ of ^^^ Earth, is a convincing Proof of what 

Earth MTê I have faid. The fame may be affirm'd of Fruits 

êfttoVMimê. 2nd Roots; they will never be fo good in Taftc 

as thofc, which are raised out of a good Earth» 

àmt they will hi larger ^ dnd more heautifêêly ds we 

fi^d bj thofe that grow in himhtxXi' Mar Jh^ and im 

the adjacent Grounds, 

G E N T L E M A M, 

What you tell me feems the more remarkable, 
becaufe fo few People have obferv'd it; they of- 
ten meet with a vciy indifferent Fruit, tho' of 
a ^ood Kind) without eVer knowing the Reafbn 
of it. . 

G A RT>' N E R. 

*Tis undoubtedly true; I know feveral, for 
Example, who have complained chat the Celmart 
Pear was never good in their Gardens, tho* it's 
certainly one of the bcft tiiat can be eaten in 3^if- 
ni$arj or February. If thcfe Gentlemen had ex- 
amined the Nature of their Ground before they 
had planted thvir Gardens, they would not have 
been fo much furpriz'd to meet with Fruits of an 
ill Tafte, which are otherwife of a very extraor- 
dinary Sort. That which alters the Flavour of the 
Fruits is generally a bleuifi Clay at the Bottom^ or 
a bUcI^ Jdudy^ moary Ground. 

a E N^ 
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GENTLEMAN. 

I ihall make fucH a Ufe of your Caution, as 
not CO fall into the fame Inconveoiencej and (hall 
very (hortly have Occafion to put it to a Trial. 
For Tm upon Purchafing a Houfe, with a Piece 
of' Ground of about Four Acres, of which I in» 
tend to make me a Garden. ^ 

G A RT>' N m R, 

I have another Advice to give you, which is a QéÊrdm 
ho lefs important than what I have obfery'd ber y*»«W£««# 
fore; and that is, that your Ground ought to lye ^ ^^ 
open to the Four difiFcrcnt Afpeâs of the Sun : Jkgâsêf 
This is effential to the Nourifhment of Fruits the Smb. 
and Leg'jmes, and to the giving them a Tafte 
agreeable to their Qjalities. We further objervt 
in England, that Grounds well defended from the 
Setith-mit, Weft, and North-Weft Winds, être kefiy 
dnd fùrefi of Snccefs in Matter of Fruits. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I muft conftTs I was not aware of that Obfcr- 
vation, which is fo worthy our Regard. . But if 
thit Spot of ground I am about (hould not have 
the Qualities you mention, what others ought 
it to have to fuppîy th:- Defeds of them ? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

In that cafe I would advife you to pitch upon jimthft 
a ftrong cultivated Sdil; of a teddifh Colour, Son ef good 
friable, and that may be till'd with Facility, nci- ^*^^^' 
cher coo hot* nor too cold : An Earth of this 

B ; Quality, 
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Quality, and of a fiifficicnt Depth, may be pro- 
per for the Ufc you will put it to. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Sort of Eafth fecms to me to be very 
good; but tell me, is there not another Sort ftiil 
behind^ that you have not yet mentioned ? 

G J RT>' N E R. 

There is fo; but fince 'tis indifferent to you 

iri what Place you have your Houfe and Garden, 

provided you light upon a good Soil, I would 

advifc you to ftick to one of thofe two Qualities 

^uMltty âf I mentioned before : For as for thofe other back- 

*' ^fy^^ ward Soils, which are long a Pregnating in the 

n OArJin. ^P"^P> ^^^ Productions of the Seed are fo flow, 

that they are no, ways fit for you : They are 

however better than thofe light Soils, which are 

^mlity $f of no- Subflancc ; as for thofe clayie, wet, cold, 

m ill Soil, unwieldy Soils, they arc by no means proper for 

a Garden; your Trees will never thrive there* 

no more than your Legumes. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I thank you. Sir, for the Knowledge you have 
civen me of the Difference between a good ^nd 
bad Earth : I go to Morrow to fee a Houft, 
where they tell me there is a good Piece of 
Ground. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

I wiih your Purchafe may be to your Satisft* 
ftion, CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 

What Tme the Ground is to he WFd, 
and the Manner of doing it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I Am come to give you an Account of the 
Purchafe I have made, wherein I obferv'd 
your Inftrudions, and have luckily met with 
Four Acres of Grour.d, which I find, upon 
Trial, have all the Qualities you tell mc arc rc- 
quifite to a good Soil ; and fince this Ground 
lyes clofe to my Houfe, I beg you would in- 
uruft me how I am to prepare my Garden for 
the Planting of Trees. 

GAR T>'N E R. 

You ought firft to break up the Ground, 
which is ufually begun in Amumn. But what 
tht Author of Lcf Jardinier Solitaire direct te 
h ohfcrv'd in Trenching of Gronndy viz. That 
the Earth that was on the Top ought to be at 
the Bottom, and the Bottom on Top, without 
mixing the one with the other, feems dircElly 
contrary to Reafon^ as well as the common PraElice 
here in England ; For^ notwithftanding the firjt 
Spit, or Top Earth is always allowed to be beiter 
than that which Ijes under ity either bj its being 
dHn£d by Cattle^ JweetetCd bj the Air^ made 
prodsêSlive by Ttllagej &c. This befi Part of the 
Earth mnfi neverthele/sj according to his DireSi* 
ons, be laid Three Foot within Ground^ at the 

B 4 Bottom 
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UÊitem of the Trench ; and the Earth » that is mot 
Je good, and wherein wt fi^foje our Trees are to 
kt planted, muft be laid npon it. No^ wk^t com 
h more abfurd than at the firji Planting of our ^ 
TreiS front tlie NnrjerteSy to place t'^jern tn this 
bad Earthy when they mojt of all reqttire the beft 
prefar*dMottld into which thej may Jhcl^ their jomng 
FibreSyWhkh will enable them té get Strength ofRooi 
to withjland the many Occidents that attend nrwn 
pUnted Trees J and to carry them boldly throttgh theit 
Infancy without Ssunting^ or making only langt^Jb* 
ittg ShootSj in avoiding whereof the futtsre Good^' 
nefs of a Tree chiefly confifis : In order to prevent 
this Inconvcnie^tcy^ 'tis necejjary to obferve the fol'^ 
lowing Method. 

Where-ever yon dejign to have jonr Plantation^ 
examine the Nature of the Soil at all Ttmcs of 
the Tear; whither it be light and dry, and confer 
cjt^ntly warm ; or heavy and wet^ and confe(jt$en$r 
Ij cold, or whether it be temperate between both; 
jimd according to its Nature provide^ if pofJibUà 
Dung or Soil proper to manure it ;. For Example l 
if it be light and dry^ then the coldefi and mofi , 
Vffcuous Dungs or Soily fuch as Cows-Du/rg^ and 
the clearing of common Ponds mix^d with it^ is 
moft proper : If it be heavy and wetj and thtis 
grown to be cold and unfruitful y then a Mixture 
of Street Soily Sea-coal ^fljesy and feme Horfe- 
Dung with itj laid rotting together for fome titne, 
willbe of great Benefi : But if it be temperate be^ 
twien both Extreamsy which is the beft Quali,y of 
Earth, then a Mixtttre of Horfe and Cow^Dung 
together well rotted^ to further its ProduilionSy wiU 
do weUm fVhen the Dung is prepared according to 
the Nature of the Earthy lay a Covering of it over 
all the Ground that is to be trenched ; then Trench 

m 
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it in ; pMrt with the firfi Sfih which goes in tht 
Bottom^ Mnd the reft between the ether Spits fel» 
bwing. After all this is perfçrm*d it msij he 
crept the Ftrfi Tear with Beans^ Pea/i, or other 
Legumes, that will be clear d off before the next 
Seafon for Planting; and when thofe Legumes are 
cleared off, then laj on another Coat of Dungjuure 
or lefs^ as the Condition of the Ground requires i 
open a Trench as u/ual at other times of Trench*' 
ingy and work, it all over again, casing down and 
mixing the Three Spits of Earth and Dung toge^ 
ther^ from the Top to the Bottom. Bj this Meam 
the whole Mafs of Ground will be prepard for 
Planting any Jorts of Trees or Plants with good 
Succejs, 

The bcft way of Trenching is to mark out a H#» /• 
Portion of your Ground, and dig a Trench as T^renehtho 
deep, but no deeper than the Earth is good, ^''****' 
throwing the liarth on one Side of the Trench; 
and when your Trench is thus made^ you muft 
mark out another Piece of Ground of the fame 
Extent, throwing the Earth, as you die it up, inta 
your Trench already made 'till that be kill, and you 
nave another of the fame Depth with the for- 
mer. This Method you muft continue 'till the 
whole Piece be thus dug up, by which Means 
you will have onç Trench empty at laft» 

GENTLEMAN. 

I underdand you very well; but (houid I 
Qot carry the. Earth which I dug out of the 
Êrft Trench to fill up the empty one ? 
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G A R Tf'N E R. 

No, that would be too great an Expence, 
and Day-Labourers dcfire nothing more : But 
if you would fpare your Purfe you may go 
this way to work. 

Near the empty Trench begin another of tlic 
like Extent, and mftead of throwing the Earth 
afide as at firft, caft it into the empty Trench, 
which by that Means will be fill'd up. 

Proceeding in this manner, at the End of your 
Second Trench you will find another empty, 
which you mull fill up with the Earth that be- 
longed to the Firfl, and fo purfue the fame Me-^ 
thod, 'till the whole Piece of Four Acres be 
broken up. 

GENTLE MA N. 

I obferve, from what you have been faying, 
that this will throw me upon an extravagant Ex- 
pence. I muft confefs I think it abfolutely ne-^ 
ceffary to break up the Ground, according to 
your Direftions, in thofe Quarters where my 
Trees are to be planted ; but why I fhould do 
the fame there, where the Legumes are to be fèt, 
and my Walks to be made, I can't imagine. 

GAR T>'N E R. 

^ ^il I did not advife you to break up your Ground 
AmS*?^ all alike, without well knowing the Reafbn of 
^Mci'/ '^' ^^^ ^^^ Earth, being thus broken up, will be 
rf a like fome time a finkine before the Parts can be united 
Diftk. together ; this Yf'm leave room for feveral Cavi* 

ties^ 
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ties, through which the Air will enter» and caufe 
a Moiftnefs ; at the fame time that the Sun, who 
is the Father of Generation, eafily penetrates to 
the Bottom: So that the Heat of the one join'd 
to the Humidity of the other, renders the Earth 
apt and pliant, and forms (lore of good Roots 
for your Trees, by which they are made vigo- 
rousj and forwarded to Perfeâion. 

As for the Legumes, 'tis ncceffary the Earth 
ihould have the fame ordering for them as for 
your Trees, if you expeft to haye 'em thrive. 
I know very well that thofe Legumes we call 
Greens ; fuch as Salads, and the like» may be 
rais'd, tho' the Earth be not dug fo deep ; but 
your Roots and Artichoaks will not be fo con- 
tented. If you obferve this Method, the Profit 
you will in time receive will doubly pay you 
lor the Expence you have been ar. 

GENTLE MAN. 

I am now (atisfy'd of the Neceflity there is 
of preparing the Earth in the fame manner for 
the Legumes ^ for the Trees ; I agree with you, 
that they require an equal Depth with the Trees; 
but I can't imagine >^hy the Earth ftiould be 
thrown up in the fame manner, where the 
Walks and Alleys of the Garden are to be made. 

GAR T>'N E R. ^ 

I Aall offer you Two Reafbns that may ûtis* 
fie you in that Point. The Firft is. That the 
whole Garden ought to be of an equal Height. 
Now uqlefi you go to work, according to the 
foregoing Dircftioos, the Alleys will be lower 

than 
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than the Beds : For the turning up of the Earth 
will raifê the Beds higher than the Alleys that 
have not been broken up> which will be very 
unfightly; betides, the Rain Water, finding no 
difcbarge on either (ide, will reft upon your 
Alleys, which will frequently make 'em uft- 
Itfs and unferviceable. 

The Second Reafon \s. That this breaking up 
of your Alleys, with the reft of your Ground, 
will one Day be of great Service to you ; when, 
for Example, *you ftiall have occadon to ftiift 
your £artb> upon the removal of old Trees, and 
planting others of ^he fame Kind in their Pk^e ; 
for you will find the old Earth worn out« and 
your only Remedy will be to exchange it for 
that of your Alleys without any farther trouble; 
but for want of this Precaution you will be ob- 
liged to buy it, and you will find it no inconfi- 
derablc Expence. 

Bm after all, if the Grgtind J9H defign fur J9m 
Gar din be not of Depth enough for the Trees and 
Plants uithont raijing it^ then in trenching j9u mfd 
not break^ttp all the Walks^ but rather dig om of 
the Walks all the good Earth» and 'wheel or throw 
it into the Quarters to raife them to a Jufficient 
Depth of Earth for Plantings . and fill tip jour 
Walks again with any Rubbijh^ bad Earth or 
Gravely according to what jou defign^emfor. 
' '* We allow the Method of trenching the Grotntd 
Three Foot diep, which the French Gardners pre- 
tend is ahfolutelj Necejjarjy to be befij where-ever 
the Ground will allow of it ; that is to fajy when 
i$ has fitch a depth of good Earth : But fuch 
a Soily as we [aid before^ is very hard to be 
foÊtnd; and *tis of the laft neceffuy to trench it no 
deeper than the Earth holds good'y but its want of 

depth 
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depth mufi h fi^pflfd with fome Neighbouring 
Eur thy as hefere dire&ed. For y Jh^nld trenching 
dll Grounds Three Foot deep he taken for a gene-- 
rsl Rnliy then when ever am'j Ground wants of 
that depth in good Earthy that whieh Ijes under if» 
whct^ Chalky Gravely Claj; or the like» muft 
he turnd up with it, which mtifi undouhtedlj he 
very injurious to any Plantation» if not the tntire 
Ruin of it» 

GENTLEMAN. 

Your Reafons are fo Solids that I fliaJl Mt 
grudge the Expence of turning up all my Ground, 
accordihg to your Inftruâions: But when that 
if done)' how itiuft I then proceed { 

G A RT>\N E R. . 

Your Ground being thus prepared, you are to ^^|*, 
level it according to its Biafs, for which you ^^a ^^ 
have a general Rule. UveN «/- 

ter trench^ 

GENTLEMAN. ''^• 

I (hall not want' your Inftruâions in that 
pointy for I have a Servant, who knows very 
well, how to level a piece of Ground. Suppofe, 
therefore, that BuHnefs over* how muft we 
then proceed ? 

GARDNER. 

You muft then divide jy^our Ground; but that 
the Diftribution may be juft, I will prefent you 
with a Plan, that I believe you will allow ot. 

G£JVTL£' 
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GENTLEMAN. 

You will highly oblige me, for I am per- 
fuaded you will give it all the Graces an Ar- 
tift can defire ; *tis fufficient if you defign for 
the World to approve it. 



CHAP. III. 

How to lay out a Piece of Ground of 
Four Acres, that has been Trench* d, 
and contains 73 Fathom Long, and 
48 Broad. 

GAR'D'NER. 

THE Diftribution of Four Acres for a 
Fruit and Kitchin-Garden, according to 
the Figure I here prefent you, is the moft ap- 
proved of, both in regard to Fruit-Trees and 
Legumes. . 

GENTLEMAN. 

Wherein does the Beauty of it confift ? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

You may obfervc it in the Figure before you : 

A Gârdm You fee 'tis more deep than broad ; the Alleys 

***** !2il ^""^ ^^ * S^^ ^*^^' adom'd with Borders Thiie 

^hSm ^^^ ^^^P ^" ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ fcvcral forts 
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GENTEEMAN. 

The more I confidcr, the more I approve of 
your DeHgn; but I would gladly be informed of 
the different Sizes of your Walks. 

G J RT>' N E R. 

The Firft, which leads from the Houfe into Bnéidth of 
the Garden, ought to be larger, and look more '^ ^^' 
graceful than any of the reft; fo that they ufu«- 
aliy make it Twenty Foot broad. 

The middle Walk, that Faces the Houfe,fhould 
be Fifteen Foot broad, and as long as the whole 
Garden ; there are Two more, as you may obfervc 
on each fide one; they need not be above Twelve 
Foot in Breadth. 

The Three others, under the Walls, ought to 
be as broad as that in the middle; which will 
render 'em more convenient for Walking, and 
for the Obfervations of your Efpaliers. 

We generally make cur alleys Two Foot broad 
for fajfmgy Five Foot for wheeUngy and Seven 
Foot for two Perfons to walk^ a-breaft. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Pray proceed, and explain to me the croft 

Walks in your Plan. 

G AJl 7)' N E R. 

Thofe being firft mark'd out, the Ground is TU enfi 
divided, as you obferve, in order to make the ^^^* 
Three Crofs-Walks. That in the middle fliould 
be Fifteen Foot wide, becaufe of the Bafin, 

whiclj^ 
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which mud be placed in the Centre of the 
Garden, for the better Reception of Water, the 
very Soul of all. The Two other Crofs-Walks 
need be no more than Twelve Foot broad; but 
you mufl pbferve, that the Borders are not com- 
prised in the Breadth of your Walks. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Beddes the Diftribution of the Ground into 
Walks, I obferve feveral Squares in vour Dedgn : 
Pray of what Extent ought each ot thofe to be 2 

G A R'D' N E R. 

to 

Zxtmt ùf Every Square flieuld be Ninety Four Foot 
ti»#^fiMr«/ long, and Fiftv Eight broad; which Space is 
fufficient for the fowing of Grain, and planting 
your Fruit-Trees, The Borders round thefe 
Squares (hould be Six Foot broad, and the Trees 
ought to be planted cxaâJy in the Middle. 

GENTLEMAN. 

According to your Explication of the Plan 
that lyes at prefent before us, I find Water to be 
the Soul of the Garden; pray in what manner 
do the Plants receive from it the Affiftance nc- 
ceflary to their Produâion ? . 

G A R'D' KE R. 

The thing is eafily conceived, if you will al- 
J^Xfw low, with all the World, that Heat and Moifture 
v^mhi^"^^ the two Principles that give Life to all Vege- 
Ufa. tables; and the Reafon of this is, that there is t 

kind 
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kind of Salt in the Earthy which animates and 
fets it upon Aâion. Now this Salt can have no 
Influence unlefs it be difToIv'd ; for whilft it is, 
as it were, fetter'd to the Earth, and ferves to 
compofe- the fame Mafs with it^ it's uncapable of 
doing any thing neceffary to a new Production ; 
but when the Water has diflfolv'd this Salt, and 
mingled it with all the Parts of the Earth, the 
Parts thus animated, fcparate, and communicate 
then^ehres to the Roots of the Plants, who re- 
ceive their Nourifhment from them. A due Con- 
juodion of Heat digcfls this Nourifliment, and 
changes it into the Subftance of the Plants ; and 
'tis thus that Heat and Moifture give and pre* 
ferve the vegetative Life of Plants. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Your Explication has convinckl me how ne- 
ceffary it is to water rty Garden : The next 
Thing I would be inflruded in is the different 
Afpefts of the Sun. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the different AfpeSs of the Sun, 
and of their E^eUs. 

G A R T> ' N E R. 

EffiBs of 'T^HE Sun by its Heat diffipatcs the cold and 
thi Sun in JL grofs Humours of the Earth ; it renders it 
gimrsl. njQj-e rcfin'd, and eafie for the Vegetation of Seed, 
and Fruit-Trees. 'Tis by the Influence of this 
noble Planet that the Sap rifes up between the' 
^Yood^ and the Bark, producing firft the Buds, 
then the Leaves, and Fruits: Its Beams Rrvc not 
only to ripen the Fruit, but it makes it largc> 
beautiful to the Eye, and pleafant to the Tafle. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This general Defcription of the Effects of the 
Sun appears very proper; but fincc 'tis allow'd by 
all the World that its Afpefts are different, and 
that one Exposition is more advantageous than 
another, I would gladly know what Fruit thrives 
beft under this or that Afpeft. 

T^e particular Advantages one may hope 
for^ from every particular Espofition of 
the Sun. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Jl9§E0fi§r, The Eafiem Expofîtion begins at differem: 
h 4fh^' Times in the Morning, according to the diiffe- 

rent 
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rent Seafons of the Year, and continues 'till One 
in the Afternoon. This Ilxpofition, fays the 
Author of Le Jardinier Sohtaire, is moft proper 
for all Sorts of Peaches; a Fruit which by reafon 
of its Goodnefs dcfervcs the Preference above all 
others. And he afllircs us, they will ripen foon- 
eft, grow larger, be of a better Colour, of a more 
cxquifitc Tafte; and in fhorr, come to greater 
Perfeâion in this Afpeâ> than in any other. But 
in England, thongh we allow that the Early Pea- 
ches» and thofe of the middle Seafon>^ will ripen 
well enough againfl the Eafiern AfpeSl; jet we can 
not expeil anj confiant Succefs from the bactQvard 
Peaches in this Expofition, fuch as are the Admira- 
ble, the Monftrous Pavic of Pompon, the Cathe- 
rine Peachy &c. we therefore advife to plant them 
againfi the South AjpeSj which for all late Fruits 
we prefer before all the refi\ becaufe the Suns In^ 
fiuence is ftronger» and continues longer thercy than 
on anj other AfpeH. As for the Colmait Pear y 
which we efieem one of the befi Wmter PearSj tho* 
in the South Tarts of England thej will come to 
their full Growth and Maturity in an Eafi or Wefi 
AJjfeS; yet in other Parts of England, 'fhey^ and 
the other late Winter PearSy require the befi South 
AfpeH to bring them to full Growth and Perfc" 
Uion. 

Of the Southern Expojition. 
GENTLEMAN. 

The next Thing I would know is« what Fruit 
beft agrees with a Southern Wall. 
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G A R T>' N E R. 

Tkt SùU' The Southern Expofition begins from Nine in 
fbern ^*- ^he Morning, and continues 'till Four in the Af» 
^ **** ' ternoon. 

Some French Authors that have difcoun'd on 
this Subjeâ affirm, that this Expofition in t 
warm Ground is not proper for Peaches; their 
Reafbn is, becaufe the Fruit, as they fay, has 
not Time to ripen, and attain its natural Growth, 
being apt to chap» and fall off: From whence 
they conclude that this Expofition is fit only fbr 
Mufcadines, Fig-trees, and the like. Th$s OIh 
firvdtion maj bi true in their CoHntrjj but is not 
fi in England, where the Heats are net fo exctf" 
five as in France; ner do our Fruits Jhtnty cbiff 
and drop off as they do with them. 

GENTLEMAN. 

'But you, that have made (b many Trials, (lid 
you never plant Peaches or Pears in a Southern 
Expofition» to fee how they would thrive in a 
light and warm Soil ? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

I have, and found my Peaches admirable both 
for their Growth and Goçdnefs, tho* they were 
planted in a light and warm Earth. I have like» 
wife planted Colmart Pears Seven or Eight Years 
fince in the fame Expofition ; they are high Stan- 
dards, and I can aflure you they never fail bf 
producing very large beautiful Pears every Year; 
they are yellow on one Side, and red on the 

othor. 
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other. The Prafticc is the fame about Paris^ but 
not in the other Provinces of France^ that are 
much warmer. 

Of the Weftern Afpedi. 
G A RT>' N E R. 

The Vl^eftern BxpoGtion begins at half an ThOMim 
Hour after Eleven, and continues till the Sun -<l>'* 
fets; 'tis bv no peans fo proper for Fruit as that 
of the Eafr, bein^ not fo forward by Eight or. 
Ten Days. However it has this Advantage, that 
it receives little or no Damage frcm the Froft, 
which melts before the Sun (nines upon it, and 
falls off like Dew, without prejudicing anything. 
For which Reafon, in my Opinion, a Gard'ner 
may fafély plant Peaches, Pears, Apricocks and 
Plums in a Weftern Expofition. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I have nothing more now to ask after» but the 
Effeâs of a Northern Afpeâ; that Expofition, 
as I have been often told, is of litt^ Ufc. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

'Tis indeed true, in refpeâ of Soils that are 
rather cold than hot; but it will not hold good 
ip a light and wai^m Earth, as I ihaU now make 
appear to, you. 
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Of the Northern Afpeei, 

The Sor- Tho' thc Northern Afpeft has lefs of the Sun 
tbt^n A' than thj( of the Well, yet its Fruit, faj thc 
Jt'^' French Géird'ners^ defcrves to be valu'd in thc 

Climate of Varii» which is rather hot than cold; 
for which Reafon thc Summer Pears, thc Mon^ 
JicHT Plum, the Verjuice Crape, Apricocks, and 
Figs receive in this Expofition a moderate but 
fufficient Heat for the Nouri/hmcnt of the Fruit, 
and the bringing it to Maturity, They own in- 
deed they will come later, be of a fainter Co- 
lour, and more indifferent Tafte, than thofe Fruits 
that have the Advantage of the other ExpoHti- 
ons; however they arc ufually larger, ana wilj 
keep longer^ But though ^brieotSy Grapes and 
Figs may fUcceed ivcll in the Climate of Paris upon 
a Northern ^/petl^ we cannot reajonablj expeS the 
fame Succejs in England; and therefore we allons 
them an Eafl or Weft ^JpeEl, and in many Places 
a South. But the N'orth AJpcEl is not without its 
Vje; feeing our Pratlice is to plant againft it our 
baking Pears, common Plums, MoreJIa Cherries^ 
and red and white Currants. 

GENTLEMAN, 

After having been inftrudcd in the Nature of 
the Four Expofitions, I would gladly know your 
Opinion of the Accidents that may befal each of 
'eip in particular. 
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Of the Accidents attending the Eajiern 

Expofitian. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

The Eaftern Afpcâ is fubjeâ to the North, 
and North-Eaft Winds, which are red Winds 
that blaft the Leaves upon your Peach-Tree?, 
make a great deal of Stone and Kernel-Fruit fall 
from the Trees, by that time it begins to knit. 

The Accidents attending the Southern 

Expofition. 

The Frtnch Gardeners tell us, that with them 
this ExpoHtion is ixtt from the North-Eaftcrly 
Winds in the Spring, but lyes cxpos'd to the 
Southerly Winds from the Middle of Aagujl to 
the Middle of Oiiobcr\ that high Standards will 
by no means thrive in it, bccaufe the Winter 
Fruits fall off before they are ripe : For which 
Reafon they advife to plant in this Afpefl only 
the Summer Fruits, which are gather'd before 
thofe high Winds arlfe. But *tis not fo with us 
in England; for hejides that we are. not fuhjeU to 
fuch tempejluons Blajis in autumn as they are in 
France, our late Fruits being generally naiVd clofe 
to the WaUsj cannot fo eafilj he blown down bj the 
Winds of that Seafon : Moreover the Trees in France 
beinç fafier^d to Efpalier Frames^ that are at fome 
Diftance from the Walls^ the Wind finds a Pajfage 
bitwe^ the Frames and the Wally and confequently 
has greater Force to blow down the Fruits. 

C 4 The 
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The Accidents attending the Weftern 

Expofition. 

This Expofitioo> faj the French GarJ^ners, is 
fubjcd to the mifchievous North-Eaft Winds, 
which deflroy the BlofToms in the Spring, and blaft 
the Leaves and tender Shoots; be(ides it is rough- 
ly handled by the Wefterly Winds iu the Au- 
tumn Scafon^ But 'tis quite contrdrj with ms m( 
England ; fir this ^Jpctl fiffers mofi jvm th$fi 
hi^h and turbulent Windsj which generdllj happen 
towards the latter End of Summer : But the Fruit'' 
Trees that are planted in this Expofition^ being 
fielterd from the Eafl and North-Eafi-Winds^ r- 
fiape fir the mofi part much better ^ than if they 
grew in the Eafiern uljpe^y and were fire W, when 
they are in Bloffom^ to weather out thofi biting 
Ifindsy that often blow in the Spring. 

GENTLEMAN. 

m 

If a Way could but be found to fecure our 
felves from thefe Accidents, we (hould not be 
difappointcd of our Fruit, as we often are. I 
dcfirc to know, in the next place, how the WalU. 
may be dilpos'd, fo as to make a Trellifs, or 
Pole-Hedge, to pale up our Trees. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Ham) to make a TirelHfi for Wall-Fruit 

Trees, 

G J R'D' N E R. 

YO U muft firft cramp fome Hooks, chequer- jU wlm 
wife, into the Wall, Three Foot Diftance ^i***^^ 
one from the other, leaving Two Inches jutting ^2?. 
out, to fet your Poles or Props upon *em. 

GENTLEMAN. 

What Wood is the fitted to make the Trel- 
lifs of? 

G J RT>' N E R. 

Oak being the moft lading, is moft in Re- ^ jtJ^ 
queft, provided there be no Sap in it. j^^ 2>fl. 

G E NT LEMAN. ^^' 

I (hall obferve your Inftruâions;. but it is not 
fufficient to be provided with Props, unlefs we 
know how to employ 'em. 

G U RD' N E R. 

Having got a fufficient Chastity of Propi, H#v the 
your Workman mufl take care to make Vm finooth ^^ . 
and ftrait> without weakening 'em; when that is-^^^ 
done, you muft place 'em on your Hooks, one 

over 
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over an other: The Squares ought to be Seven 
Inches wide, and Eight high: An oblong Squ^e 
will be more graceful than one that is peifed. 
You muft allien 'cm together with Wire, and 
when rfie Trellifs is finifh'd, if you paint your 
Props in (bme Oil-Colours, it will make 'em laft 
the longer. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I have heard of another Sort of TreUifi made 
of Iron-Wire; do you know if it be of any Ufc? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

i>ilUts f ' ought to know, for I niadc one of that fort 

HTtri vm ™y ^^If above Ten Years fince ; it is very cheap, 

i^JUffgféuU and lading. I mufl confefs it makes not fo good 

^ '^ f'*" * Show againft the Walls as the Props do, but it 

*î2#"«r '* ferves very well to defend the Trees without hurt- 

^k§/. ine the Branches; tho' fome prectnd it frets and 

g alls the Branches of Peach-Trecs, and makes 'em 

die. I can't but think thefe Men fpeak without 

Book ; for I could never yet perceive one Branch 

prejudice by the Wire: For which Keafon I 

made another Two Years ago, and am fuffici<- 

ently confirnCd from Experience, that my Trce^ 

' don*t fuffer in the leaft from it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Tho* at prefent I don't think I fhall have any 
Occafion for fuch a one ; yet I would gladly 
know the manner of making it, and what one 
may probably fave by it. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Haw to make a Trellifs ivith Wire. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

SUppofe the Wall where you arc to make it be 
Nine Foot high, your Bearers muft be of HêiihtmU 
an «qual Height, fixt in Three Rows, Two Foot Dj/Swprf «f 
diftance one froih the other. Upon every Row '^ ^^^'' 
you muft place your Poles, each Nine Foot long, jj^ ^^ 
join'd together at the Ends» and faften'd to the pUuê tk§ 
Bearers of every Row with an Iron-Wire. Thefe ^^^' 
Poles are to be continued the Height of the Wall 
from Six Fathom to Six Fathom, ty'd ta one of 
the Bearers of every Row. The Poles are |>ut 
upon the Bearers, becaufe the Wire-Trellife may 
be well ty'd and fatten 'd. The Squares are to 
be made after the manner of thofe of Wood, 
that is. Seven Inches long and Eight high. Your A Tnttifs 
£,xpence this way will be Two Thirds lefs than •/ ^' 
the other, and tnç Work will continue infinitely ^ ^^ 
longer. mfufHM 

If inftetd of Props you made ufc of Iron Rodsa 
fuch as Glaziers ufe in their Cafements, they 
would continue a long time ferviceable* 

GENTLEMAN. 

I thank you for this Part of your Inftruftion, 
and would gladly know what more is to be done 
in my Gàr<fcn. 

My Efpalier being made, my Trees muft next 
be planted. Now I have no Skill in any Fruit, 

either- 
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cither of Stone or Kernel; I therefore defire you 
to oblige roe with a particular Account of mch 
Fruits as are moft in Efteem, and let me know 
what Time of the Year they ripen. 



CHAP. VII. 



An Accomt of fuch Pears as éfte e- 
fteemd the hefi^ ^ith the Time of 
their Maturity. 



I 



GARDINER. 

Begin with the Summer Pears, wh|ch are the 
moft to be valu'd. 



Summer Tears in the Months of July and 

Auguft. 

Littlf Mu- The Little Mufcat ripens one of the firft ; it 
feat Ù A is very little, has a muskifh Smell, and a very 
J^*^'«^ delicate Taftc. There is not a Man of Curiofi- 

ty, who has not this Pear in his Garden. 
Cuifle Mi- The Cmiffi Madame is fomethin^ long> of t 
f"rVîL^ red and yellow Colour, and its Juice is fweet. 

fImt ^^^ ^^^^^ f^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^J^ '^» ^^ * ^^^ 

2*f Skin- ^^ Rnffelet in Shape and Tafte; it's ripe about the 

left Pear is £nd of JhIj^ and is efteem'd a good Pear. 

shslfâtu^ The tiUfkjtiet is rather long than rout^; it has 

rlf 'bEui- * ^^^^^ ^'^'"» * pleafant fugar'd Tafte, ^n^ VJ^iY 
Guctii cm/, he kept fome Tipç. 

The 
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The jB^ein T^tdr goes by fctrcral other Nrties, 2*» Fggr 
bekig c^d the Afrnjidt Rêim» JhHhnr Tear^ &c. ^^^^ 
•tis fomething larger than the UttU MmfcMt^ Ifas 'Ihstis.^li. 
more of the yellow, and is of a very excellent ther kutf^ 
Tafte. ^ ^ '""f 

The Bellijjimiy or Sttfreme, is (haped like »'^*Myr 
large Fig, its Skin 4s of a ycSoWKSrtour ftriped ^m» it half 
With Red; it has a good Tafte, bût onght to €é^. 
^ igsther-d fomething -gteen, becaufe it is apt to . 
cottbti. 

The Rnffelet of Reims is efteem-d one of the !*• Ruflè- 
beft Pears tbit grows; h faas'a'ffiOfft muskifh 'ter o^»?»" 
T^fte*: It grows largcr^â^aiflft a^all'than in the gjjf '^ 
open Air; tho' it has not fb exquifite-a Tafte as 
that which grcrws upon high Standards. 

There is aiiothcr Soft of Rmfftleu which is 
fmaller ihan that hift mentioned; it has a more 
refined Tàfte, and is not fo fubjcâ to grow foft; 
it Vill krtp longer, ^nd is excdteilt when pre- 
ferv'd. 

The Gij(/yf//^ is fo caird fnJm the Refcmblancc i*« GiflRv 
•it bwrs to a Civet Box ; it's of a greeniïh |^^^ 
Colour, and of a very'imuskilh fugar'd Tafte ;^^]J^ 
the Tree bears much Fruit, which will keep a 
eonfiderable Thtfe, ^ Quality -nbt ufual with 
'Sttftilrter Fi-uits. 

The Summer Bergamot nearly refcmbles that T^^Sum. 

'of'AutUttin; foitttcall it'the Jl/f^^f/?^^ or **^¥W" 

Stêfii^er JUihtn\ 'tis of a fugariih Tafte. tlu^ul 

^ht hfconf^ ChénijUM, or meltingTeàr of ^refe, rttjncon- 

tho* it be fb cà^Pd, is a brittle Pear, more long nu Chcnc- 

•thtiM «wind, having «a fmoôth'^Coit of a ted and**^^J^ 

yfiBdW' Colour; ^tist>f a'fwett.défightf&l Tafte; 

' the iTfte'bètrs'a* greae^eil of ÎFruît. 

The Robincy or SftmiPnir^Ptdn'Roxéilf is ^fmdl, 
but grows bigger upon a Quince than on a free 

Stock ; 
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Stock ; its Fruit grows in Cluften ; it's of a 
ftrong perfumed Taftc, vtry fagary, and much 
efteem'd by the Curious. 

Tears ripe in the Month of September. 

2%f Sam- The Summer B99Khfttien is known to all the 

^^f^^ World ; it's a long, yellow, finooth Pear, full 

hdfeàffmf ^^ ^ fweet Juice : Tho* it be not much in requeft 

among tho/e that are curious, yet it is to be va- 

lu'd in a warm Soil. 

T^Muf^ The Musked Summer Ben^chrétien is a long 
^ B^" P^*"" ^^ ^ reafonable Bulk ; its Coat is fmooth, 
àïxéàetk is yellow, and ftriped with Ked> if Care be taken to 
etÊffMii. remove the Leaves which hide it from the Sun. 

' Its Pulp is fliort, its Juice fweet and perfumed. 

Tr-sgr^f- Some affirm it does not thrive but upon a free 
^'IT ^Uâ ^^^^^ ' ^^^* ' ^^" ^^\xrt 'em that it thrives as 
to «^ /a2» ^^'' "P^" ^ Quince, but indeed with this Diffe- 
^WiUmgs. rence, that the free Stock flouri(hes longeft. 

Th§ Red ^^^ ^^^ Oram^e is a Pear of a Colour like 
Onnge is Coral, and of a fweet Tafte : It muft be gathered 
esffknt. whilft it is a little green, /or fear it ihould cot- 
ton. 

rieMuT' The Mussed Orange is more efteem'd than 
kedOraoge the Red ; but it is not fb large, nor fb com- 
^'^^' mon. 

7i^ Salvia* The Salviati is a middic-fiz'd Pear, rounds 
d is hdf yellow, and is ftreaked with fome Red, if the 
^^^* Leaves be remov'd which hide it from the Sun : 

It's of an excellent Tafte, and fweet Juice. 
The Long The PTrte Longue^ or Mouille Beuche^ is 

fi ^J^^ long, and green even when 'tis rip ; 'tis a meking 
u finéâm. p^^^ ^ç ^ g^^ j^j^^ ^^ ^ y^iixm dry Soil, but 

otherwife not fo valuable. 

The 
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The Rid Btsttir Pear^ call'd 0/ Anjou^ is a llbt Red 
large Pear, agreeable to the Sight* being of a ?wtt«rPar 
beautiful Colour : It's fo called from its Pulp that îiJ HZ 
melts like Butter : Its Juice is dclicioufly iwect ; its Uemt 
and the Tree bears a great Quantity commonly .^^^^^C^i»^ 
every Year» and that in all Sorts of Grounds. 

The Greji Butter Pear is not of fo deep a rtnOtej 
Complexion as the Red ; but I take the Pulp to ButterPear 
be more valuable, by rcafon of a particular Fla- *{^ fi*' 
vour which the Red wants ; moreover it is a 
more backward Pear. 

The Bellijjimey or FermilUou, is red as Vermil- ï** An- 
lion, and Ihaped like the Cmife Madame, being ^°*^- 
much of the fame Tafte, only 'tis larger: ItsrJ^"^^^' 
Juice is fweet) and the Way to have it m Perfe- Hem to 
ftion is to let it fall off the Tree of it fclf; for ^••faFur 
which purpofe you muft lay Ibme Straw at the fy^ ^[^ 
Foot of the Tree* to prevent it from being brui- ^LaJt^ 
fed in its Fall. tin 2>##. 

Vears ripe in Oftober. 

The Golden Mejfvre Jean is an t)ld Pear, wor- TfaGddcn 
thy Efteem for its Juice, which is fugar'd. M. Jean u 

The Grej Mejftre Jean will keep much longer ^^JJcfcy 
than the other; its Pulp is more firmtp M. JcaaY 

The Swifs Bergamot is the firft Bergamot that e^fim. 
is eaten; it melts in your Mouth like the Autumn ^îl/^^' 
Bergamot : It's ftrip*d with grçen and yellow, ^^Sm^. 
and is very fweet. 

The Autumn Bcrgamet is a large, fmooth> Tkt Au- 
broad Butter-Pear; and tho* it be green when 'tis tumn Bcr- 
gather'd, yet it grows fomething yellow as it r i- ÇJ2JJL ** 
pens upon the Shelves, which ought to be made \aid^tirj 
of Oak, to prevent its contraâing any ftrange 
Tafte: It will keep 'till December. 

The 
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Tki Vtrt- The yirte-Ungtie firedl^ P$âr is ftriped with 
b^fi)i»- green and yellow, like the Sii/ifs Bergamot; it is 

of the fame Gqodnels with the commoo Fertt* 

/fvm Pear. 
3*1 Dui- ^-jjg Déutphme^ or FrMmchipémey is rather loag 
%,^^" than round, and large rather than fmall ; 'tis 

fmooth, and yellow; its delicious Pulp melts in 
. your Mouth; its Juice is foft and fweet, and it 

taftes like FrMchifMste, from whence it has its 

Name, 
n^ Green The Gnem Sttgéir Pear is rather round than 
^" ^^g" long, large enough, and of an excellent fugar'd 
h êmarf. y^ç^ ç^^ ^i^j^j^ Rcafon 'tis much eftcem'd by 

thoA that are curious. The Tree bears a great 
many, and 'tis call'd the Grten Sttgdr Ptât^ be^ 
caufe it is always green. 
Th% Dof. The D9jnm€ i% large, and turns yellow like a 



9iÊi$êty, 



Flavoui 



Tears ripe in November. 

7*t Mar- The A/archione/s is a lai^c Pear, in Shape like 

^^^^ a Winter BêfKhrAien, only *tis fomething fliar- 

fitfj^. per towards the Stalk. 'Tis green when gathered, 

but it grows yellow as it ripens. 'Tis very but- 

terilh, and of a fwcec muskifh Juice; 'tis one of 

the beft Pears that grow. 

Thi Ber- The Bergamot of Crefant is large and round ; 

^mot of a( firft between green and grey, but turning yel- 




is very much eftecm'd by the Curious. 
T^f Jtlou- The JnUnfie is a large Pear, fomething poin* 
ûc is fm- ^çj towards the Stalk, of a grcyifti Cok>ur in- 

clining 
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dining to that of tBe Dry Afurtini it has a great 
deal of Juice, and is confequencly a melting Pear; 
'twill grew mellow if it be not gather'd (bmething 
green. 

The Satin is round; its Coat is ydlow, and Ti^ Satin ' 
fmooth like Satin ; 'tis a melting fugar'd Pear. '' finiânt. 
and in good Efteem. 

The Paflarak is of the fame Shape with tlie 2** Pafto- 
SMnt LexÀn, fomething long, but more upon the ^ '^ ^ 
grey than that. Its Pulp is very good and melt- 
ing, and it may be kept *till December. 

The Firgomleufe is an old Pear, well known for !*•■ Vb- 
its Goodnefs : Its Pulp is melting, and buttery : ^^**^ 'j 
It's of a long and green Colour when gather'd» imJémtT 
but it grows yellow as it ripens. You muft care- 
fully avoid laying it in a clofe Place, upon Straw, 
or Fir-tree Shelves» but a clean oaken Plank is 
the beft, for otherwife it may get an un&voury 
Taftc. 

The Winter TTjorn-Pear is rather leng than 2*f Win- 
round; 'tis green upon the Tree, but grows y el- ^" '^^^l^l 
low as it ripens : It is very melting, and agreea* ^J^^^d 
bly perfum'd: It is not of (b delicate a Taftc bnttery. 
from a Quince, as from a free Stock, 

The Amhrett is much cftecm*d for its Good- 2*# Am- 
nefs; 'tis round, and has a fugar'd Juice; 'tis l>«ttw)i»- 
much better when grafted upon a Quince, than 
on a free Stock: In a heavy Ground 'tis of a 
grey Colour, but in a light Soil 'tis whitifh» and 
more forward ; it has likcwife a more delicate 
Tafte. 

The Wintn Marvel is of an unequal Figure, I^tWlntcr 
being neither round nor long ; tis of a green- Marvel u 
ifli Colour, and has a very agreeable melting -^^JJ^^*^ 
Juice. ^' 

D The 
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A» St. The St. Girmdim is long and thick, its Juice 

9^?^°^ very foft and melting ; 'tis tt firft green, but 

•JJJ^^ grows yellow as it ripens; 'twill keep WWMéordf. 

If you defign to keep it long you muft gather it 

fomething green, and ftore it in a Pkce chat's 

neither hoi nor cold; otherwife the Skin will 

wrinkle. The Tree makes a fine Dwarf, and 

bears grest Plenty of Fruit; which renders it chie 

' more valuable, becaufe 'tis one of the fineft Win* 

ter Pears we have, and the moft efteem'd by the 

Curious. 

3fc Dry The DryAtdrtin is known to be an ancient 

^jg^ ** Pear ; 'tis rather long than round, and ufiiaUy 

^^^' red; its Juice is fugar*d, and Pulp (hort; it nay 

be kept 'till Fiinruénj. 

Winter Tears. 

Tk9 RoaA The R^mjfelime is lonr, and (harper pointed to^ 
^f'' wards the Stalk than th^e RomffeUtj tho' it tafts fo 
^^^" very much like it, that for that Reafon 'tis calM 
a Rêffjfclim: It has a fugar'd musky Pulp^ and is 
more juicy in wet Years than in dry. 
TU Go!- The Cêlmurt is a large, long rather than round 
*°*"jTfiy^' Pear, of a buttery melting Pulp; its Juice is 
tiZtm^. fweet, and of a moft excellent Tafte; lis in- 
deed one of the beft Winter Pears we have, and 
may be kept 'till the End of Mdrch, provided 
the (âme Method be obfcrv'd in this as in the 
iSir. GerméÙH Pcar^ 
dc ClT^ The Btzjj de ChoHmontel is a preat long Pear, 
mootel h i^^ Skin is like that of the Gr^ Beurre; *tis half 
ktlfitatery buttery, half mclrine, and has. a fweet Juice. ' 

The Bery The Bezy de Chajfery is reafonably large, of a 
^ ^htit' ^""^ ^^'^' Fipur^> buttery melting Pulp, and fu- 
Very'tmd " g^^'d musky Juice. 'Tis abfjluf ely the beft of 
fmdmu. all 
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all our Winter Petrs ; and that Author is in the 
right» who in the Account he has given of it 
telJs us, that it is a Fruit of a perfeâ Goodnefs, 

The Wittier Bot^chrétiett is of great Antiquity, I**Wiiitcr 
well known to all the World for its Excellence; ^^f^r 
it may be kept 'till the Spring. yii^^ 

The AttgeliijUi of Bardedttx is fbmething like The Aii»c- 
the Winter Bett-chrmem, only 'tis broader, and ^^«^ ^ 
not fo large; its Pulp eats fliort, and its Juice is ^^^^J^ 
fugar'd as much as the Bott^chrétietfsx It may be 
kept a long time. 

The Wtttter Bergdtttoty or the Eajfer Bergatttot The Eafter 
is not fo large as the Autumn Bergamote Bc^amot 
tho* it hus the fame Taftc, and I think a more '^^j ^^. 
fugar'd Juice. ' ij,^ • iz û 

The Bergdtnêt de Soûles is not fo broad as w>t the 
the Autumn Bergamot; 'tis fpotted with black, ^^\^^^^ 
of a Pulp buttery» and melting, and a fugaiM '"iJj^ ^J.. 
Juice; 'tis (it to eat in Feltruan and March. gamocof 

The fTttfter Rojal Pear i^ or a new Date, in s^ulirs h 
Shape hke the Summer Betxhretien ; its yellow, ^''^f^- 
half buttery, and of a very fugarfd Juice; *tis ^^'^v!rin- 
eaten in JdftttMrj, Februarj and March. They tcr R^yal 
fay 'twas brought from Cottfiatttittofle for the f^ffts ]wr 
French King, who liked the Taftc of it. heUfhutt^ry 

GENTLEMAN. 

m 

By tliis time I think my fvlf fufficier.tly in- 
ftruàed in the Nature of our bcft Pears; but i 
perceive you have made no mention of fuch Pears 
as are good to ftcw or bake. 
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G A R^' N E R. 

The Win- 'Tis true I have not> as judging the Winter Bern- 
^J^ chrétien preferable in that refpeâ to all others ; 
trcftrjtèii wherein I have followed the Sentiments of a v»- 
HaU^iithtr xy underftanding Perfon, who thinks it will pre- 
fir stimmg ftrve better than any other Pear, fuch as the 
or mamf. (j^^^4^, the French Rojal^ the DonviUe^ the At^ 
gohert» and the like. However, if you are de* 
firous of having thefe fort of Pears in your Gar- 
den, I advife you to give the Preference to thofe 
I meation'd lail. In this cafe you are to deduâ 
fome of your Winter Bên^hretiens, or what o* 
thers youïhall think beft, from the Number of 
thofe that are to be mentioned in your Note, due 
you may ftill have no more than a Aifficient 
Number for your Plantation. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I know very well that the Pears you mention 
are good when ftew*d or bak'd ; however, fiace 
you tell me the Bon^hpetien will do better than 
any of them, that ihaU have the Preference. I 
now defire from you a Catalogue of the beft 
Peaches, that I may the better know 'em. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

An Account of 'the heft and mofi ex- 
cellent Peaches t luith their Shàfe 
and §i^litiex. 



I 



GAR'D*NER. 

Will begin with thofe that are the moil for- 
ward. 

The Forward White Ptdch is the firft ripe» Th$ »r- 
fmall, and of a fugar'd musky Juice; the Tree ^^^jf^^ 
bears a great many, and there is no Man of Cu- *^ ' 
riofity that has not one or two of 'em in his 
Garden. 

The F$rwdrd Troy Fedch is fbmething larger ^n&i JWr- 
than the former; *tis of a Vermilion Dye> and a ^^^^7 
fine musky Tafte ; the Tree is a great Bearer, and 
makes a good Show, for which Reafbn you ought 
to have Ibme of them. 

The DoubU Troy is a middling Peach, in TheDûm- 
Tafte like that mentioned laft. ^^ Troj. 

The TeUow jilbergi has a yellow Coar, is in« tèUno AI» 
different large, and of an excellent Tafte if fuf- ^ï^* 
fer'd to ripen upon the Tree. 

The Forward Purple Peach is large, of a fine red Forward 
Coar, and a moft delicious Tafte ; 'tis one of p*^'^* 
the beft Peaches we have, and is ripe about the '*^ * 
latter End of July or Beginning of jiugufi. 

The Minion is very lar^e, but not fo round as uint^' 
long: It has one Side higher than the other; *tis 
of a fine Colour, and fugar'd Juice, and may be 
reckoned among the beft. 

D 5 The 
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The Wh'tH MafdaUn has a round Form» and 
fugar'd winy Taftc> which has always made it ^ 
ftecm'd by the Curious. 

The Païfanne Peach is of a middling Sise, 
round» and red both within and without, of t 
delicate juicy Pulp. Our old Gardeners give it 
the Name of the Red Mdgdélen^ but 'tis not- the 
fame. I (hall take notice of that among the 
Peaches of September^ which is the proper Seifi» 
for it. 

The Chevreufe is much efteem'd for its foft 
fugar'd Juice; 'tis rather long than round, oft 
tolerable Bi^nefs, and a lively red; there is this 
Advantage in the Tree, that it bears a great fflt* 
ny; the Fruit is ripe in Augufi. 
' The R^jdl Peach is of a middle Size, and iti- 
nous Tafte ; *tis reckoned a very excellent Peachy 
the Tree is a good Bearer in the open Air» and. 
the Fruit v^ beautiful to the Sight. 

The Druz^lle is of a longifh Form, a good 
Colour, and agreeable Taftc. 

The Bomrdine is pretty large, it has a vinous 
Tafte, and is edeem'd an excellent Peach; the 
Tree, tho* expos'd to the Wind, is generally 
loadcn with a very agreeable Fruit. 

The Forward NeStarine is of two forts, the 
large, and the middle-/îz*d ; the laft is in moft 
Eftcem for its winy Tafte; the Pulp of the 
firft is melting like the other, but not fo vinous : 
Hjwever it is to be efteem'd for its Largenefi and 
noble Tafte. 

The Cbaneeliere is beautiful, and rather long 
than round; its Coat is exceeding fine, and of a 
charming red; its Juice is fweer, and of an ex- 
cellent Tafte. 



The 
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The Whin Andiiit is large» round, and white Mr« 
both within and without. 'Tis much efteem'd ^^ 
for its pleafanc fugar'd Juice. 

The jiimiréiblt is round and lai^e; it has a iH dam-MHt 
red Coat, a delicate Pulp, fugar'd Juice, and 
exqui/ite Tafte; it's in Seafon about the Begin* 
nihg of September. 

The Nivet inclines to the red, rather long MSvir 
than round, but reafonably large. It has a noble 
Tafte, and fugar'd Juice» which makes it efteem^d 
among the beft Peaches ; 'tis ripe about the Mid* 
die of Septemher. 

The Ferfique is raised from a Pam Feach Stone; Teififie. 
'tis very laige, of a longiih Figure, and fine 
red: It has fmall Bunches, and taftes deUcately. 

The true Red Magdalen is a large Peach, of W^ Métg-^ 
a longi(h Figure, a beautiful Colour, a fugar'd ^*^* 
Juice, and noble Tafte« 'Tis indeed an excellent 
Peach, much efteem*d by thofe that are the moft 
curious ; ripe towards the End of September. • 

The Belle de Vttrj is large and roundifli, not MMe de 
very red ; its Juice is very agreeable ; and the '^* 
Peach is ripe in September. 

The BeU'gard is large» not much tinâured BelLgsrd, 
with red, ofa longiHi Figure, and fugar'd Juice; 
'tis allow 'd on all hands to be an excellent Peach. 

The Later or Marbled NeHarine is particular- ^'f N#. 
ly valuable in a dry Autumn; *tis ripe in the Be- *^*^' 
ginning of OBeber. 

The yielet Brugnon has a musky Tafte if fuf- Vielet 
fer'd to ripen •till it falls off the Tree, which ^^'V^* 
makes it eat delicioufly. 

The Abricot Peach,or Tellow Admirable^ is much Yellêw Ai* 
of the fame Bulk and Colour with the ordinary mirMkk. 
admirable ; its Pulp is like that of an Abricot^ 
and its Tafte very much eftccm'd, if eaten when 
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in Seafbn, which is towards the End of Sepam^ 
htr. 

PMfi^eh. The PéiH Peach i$ of two forts, the Long, 
and the round; tho' the latter be in more £- 
fteeixiy yet they are both very good : However 
I would not aavife you to have many of 'em in 
your Garden. 

ll#i ?#wt. The Red Pâvie of Pomfene^ or Mom/tretes Ps- 
viej is round, and of a Carnation red; it has a 
musky Tafte, and fugar'd Juice; 'tis ripe to- 
wards the latter End of Septemkèr. 

GENTLEMAN. 

The great Pains you have been at in enumera- 
ting to me the beft Peaches, encourages me to ask 
which are the beft Sorts of Plum^. 



C H A P, IX. 

An Account of the hejl Plums, nvith 
their Shape and ^alities. 

GAR'D'NE R. 

€riMt D4- nr* H E Creaf Damask^ of Tours is a forward 
m^k of jL Plum» and has a yellow Skin ; it comes 
Tours. from the Stone, and is cfteem'd for its Good- 

nefs. 
Monfiiur's The Monfieur Plum is large, round, and of a 
Plum. Violet Colour; it comes from the Stone, and 

the* it be not of a very extraordinary Tafte, yet 

It 
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it is to be valu'd in a light warm Soil, where it 
eats iocomparably better than in a inoift Earth. 

The Ridy White^ zxiàFloUt Déimask^ are all of ««'*''»*». 
the ûmc Quality; they come from the Stone, *^J2k^ 
are very fugary, aad much efteem*d ; the Violet 
is long, the two other are roiind. 

The DUfer is a long Plum, full of Bloom ; it T>i^t^. 
comes from the Stone, and is in great EAeem. 

The Mirabel is a fmall Plum, of an Amber Mir^M. 
Colour when it's ripe; it comes from the Stone, 
is full of Juice, and is very good in Confitures; 
there are two forts, the Greater, and the Lels, 
but I efteem 'cm both equally good. 

The Maugeron is of a Violet Colour, large Méutitrên. 
and round ; it comes from the Stone, and is (o 
good in its kind, that it deferves to be reckon'd 
among the moft excellent Plums. 

The Ddmasl^ of ItéUj is alrooft round* and of DsnUuk #/ 
a brown Violet Colour; it has a fugar'd Juice, ^^^' 
and comes from the Stone. I eftetm it one of 
our beft Plums. 

The Qgeeft CUmdia is white, and round ; the ^ ^'««^ 
Juice is very fwect, its Pulp firm, coming froiki 
the Stone; for which Reafon 'tis much eftccm'd, 
and ought to be reckoned among the choiceft 
Plums. 

The Roydl is large, and round, of a lively red, x^yW. 
and exquifite Tafte, coming from the Stone, and 
in nothing behind the Perdrigon. 

The St. Catherine is white, but as it ripens up- ^^- Csthe* 
on the Tree it turns of an Amber Colour; it has ''*''' 
a fui({ar*d Juice, and is excellent in Confitures. 

The Drap dior is a fort of Damask Plum, not dm^ /"pr. 
very large; it has a yellow Coat fpccklcd with 
red; it is of a very delicate fugar'd Tafte; the 

Tree 
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Tree is not ufually a great Bearer, thp' fome 
Years I have feen it well loadeo. 
vi9ht ?»• The VtQUt Perdrigon is of a longiih Shape« aixl 
driim. a very excellent Taite ; having been always in 
great Efteem for its Goodnefi; there is one fore 
of this Plum that does not quit the Stone, and 
another that does ; the latter is more valu'c^ rho* 
they are both admirable, either raw or confeâed* 
^fM# F«r. i he Whiii Pcrdrigon has as fine a Tafte as the 
injfMi. f^têUt ; it comes from the Stone, and is good ci- 
ther raw or preferv'd. 
imf€riMl The Impérial f^Mlitj tho' an old Plum, muft 
vklêt. always continue to be efteem'd for its Goodnefi; 
*ti% long and lai^e, very bloomy, it has an ex- 
quifice iugar'd Tuice; the Curious efteem it ftn: 
an excellent Plum» efpecially in a light warm 
ji ttfifid Soil. If grafted upon an Almond-Tree it will 
okfirvMii. not be fubjed to the Worms. 

^^MHsk§d '^^^ Mmskfd Damask, is little and broad; ve- 
Damask, ry bloomy» and comes from the Stone. 

jiérUût '^^^ jihricot Plnm is white on one Side^ and 
Flam, fbmething reddifti on the other; it's as lai^e as 

the Si. Coihcrincj and comes from the Stone; 

being in great Efteem among the Curious for its 

Goodnefs. 
DMufblnt. '^^^ Damphim is greenifli, round, and pretty 

large; 'tis very fweet, and a moft excellent Plum^ 

tho' it doth not come from the Stone. 
fiml Da- ^^^ Ptarl Damasl^ (haped like a Pearl towards 
ff^yk^ the Stem ; it is of a moderate Size, and a fugar'd 

Tafte ; it's more bloomy thai) the Red Damask; 

the Pulp is yellow, ana comes from the Stooea 

This Plum is not very common. * 
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GENTLEMAN. 

This is fufBcieot to give me a thorough In* 
£tght into the Qualities of Plums« I deiire you 
would be as particular in rebtion to Apples, 

G J R'D' N E R. 

I am juft going to give you fbme Account of 
them too. 



CHAP. X. 

An Account of the befi Apples, ivith 
their Shape and ^alities. 

TH £ Franks Ramkomrg is a large Appk of a AvMi^ 
broad Figure, having a Coat ftreaked-^ith *^*»^«»X' 
Red; it makes excellent Compojts; 'tis one of the 
earlieft, and you will do well to have two Trees 
of this fort in your Garden, 

The FroMk Rijnene is an old Apple, well Trunk 
known; *tis large and beautiful, growing yellow ^^r»^». 
as it ripens; *ris freckled with feme black Spots, 
has à fugar'd Juice, and will keep 'till Spring. 

The Grey Reynette is a very good fweet Ap- Gr$jf Kg^^ 
pie, but doth not keep fb lonij as the other. "''^•' 

' The Red Rejnette is not (o well known, by ju/ x#f- 
reaibn of its Scarcene^ ; it has a fine red, a firm '^''* 
Pulp and fugar'd Juice. 

The Red Calville is a large longifh Apple of a i^d cmU 
vinous Tafte; Ibme of 'cm are red within, others w/^'* 

not. 
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not. This proceeds from the Age of the Trect 
for the Apple will be red within, more or leG» 
in proportion to the Age of the Tree, and the 
CoIdne(s of the Ground in which it's planted» 
Whiiê CmI- The White Calville is white both within and 
viUi. without; its Tafle is more delicious than that of 

the Red» for which Rcafon 'tis more valu'd. 
MMnlim. The Bdrdin is no laige Apple, it is of a grey 
and brown red; the Juice is fugar'd, and ve- 
ry well ufted ; it has fomething of the Musk^ if 
planted in a light warm Earth, and eatea in its 
proper Seafbn, which is in Dccemker. 
GêUênAf* The Golden Pippin is of a middle Size; 'tis o» 
t^' riginally Englijb; 'tis of a longifli Form, and 

yellow like Gold, freckled with (bme Spots of 
Red ; its Juice is very fweet, being more plcafint 
to the Tafte than the Rej/nene, wmch makes it c- 
fteem'd as a very excellent Apple. 
Drsf ^9T. The Drap it§r is a large Apple, having a Skin 
like Cloth of Gold, from whence it obtained its 
Name. It has a good Juice, and is fit to eat 
about Chrifimafs; tho' it be not very juicy, ic 
ought to be efleem'd among the beft Apples. 
P0mi A* A' The Pome £Api is of an old Date, but muft 
//. be always valu'd for its Colour, which is a live» 

ly red ; its Juice is foft and fugar'd, nor has it 
any manner of Smell. It*s very agreeable to the 
Sight, and there is this Advantage in the Tree« 
that it's a good Bearer, and is in no Danger of 
the high Winds; for which Reafbn, the later 
they are gather 'd, the finer they are m Colour» 
We de net find that thefe Defcriptiens V 'A* fi^ 
veral Sorts of Fruits agree altogether witn thofi Wê 
hjive had from France formerly ; hut we referve t% 
treat of this StâtjeU, ^till a farther Opponttnitj. 

G EJV^ 
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GENTLEMAN. 

I am by this time fuffidently inftruâcd in 
the Names of the beft Fruits, and underftand 
their different Sorts and Qualities. I now want 
to know how many Dwarfs I ought to have in 
the Squares of my Garden; and kow many high 
Standards. "^^ • 



CHAP. XL 

of the Numher of Jhvarfs to be plan- 
ted in the open Air, 'which ought to 
he in the Squares of a Fruit and 
Herb Garden of Four Acres, 

m 

G A R^D' N E R. 

BY the Difpofition I have made of your Four 
Acres, you may obferve that the whole is 
divided into Sixteen Squares; that each Square is 
Ninety- Four Foot long, and Fifty Eight broad; 
that Eight of thefe Squares are a(%n*d for the The Di^ 
bearing all .forts of Legumes ncceflary for your ft^^» ^'- 
Houfe. You are now to learn what Number of ?"** '^ 
Trees are to be planted round thefe Squares. JfliJ^tts 
Upon the Borders muft be planted Dy^^rf-r romdtv'ry 
Pears and Apples. The Pcar-Trecs ought to be, S^rtn. 
f$j the French Gard^ners^ Twelve Foot Diftance 
one from the other, with an Apple-tree between 
'em. If tbb Diftance be obferv'd» every Square 

will 
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will take up Twenty Two Pear, and as many 
Apple-trees; only thoTe two that furround the 
Balin will require no more than One and Twen- 
ty each; fo that thcfe Eight Squares will take 
up 174 Pears^ and as many Apple-trees. BiU wv 
Arc of Opmton that this ts too fmdU d DiftéiMt\ 
and that tn thiSj or any other Divifiom of Gantnimg^ 
to plant Dwarf-Pears at Twelve Foot aJmtteUr^ 
with an jipple between V/v, is more fj^fer for am 
Efpalierj than for a Plant at ton of Dwarfs : Whoever 
would fatisfie their Cnriofitj^ may fmrtber inform 
them/elves, bj viewing thofe at the Royal Gardem 
in St. James'i Park^ which were planted im the 
Reign of Khtg Charles the Secondy and are fsow m 
the grease^ PerfeEtion of any Plantation of Dwarfs 
we have in England ; bmt the Trees (ning flattted 
at the Dtftance of Twelve Foot only from each #- 
sher^ their Branches are ready to Jboot one into 4- 
riother^ where they have no Apples between *€m. 
And it ts obfervabUj that thàfe Trees watering Room 
for the Air to breathe thro* *em as it omght^ the 
Fruits are very often ill-colour^dy and want that 
Relifh and Tajte^ which other Fruits of the fame 
kind in an open Asr acquire : Therefore we adviji 
the Planting of DwarftreeSj whether Pears or Ap^ 
pleSy {except Apples on Paradtji Stock/) M Fifteen 
Foot a/under; between which may be planted Oste 
Goofeberrj and Two Currants, or One Currant ased 
Two Goojeberries. But of the Alethod of fVell^* 
fpofing and Planting a good Fruit a:td Kitchen*' 
Garden^ in one intire Plantation^ we will treat 
more at large hereafter^ when our Leifure will per^ 
mit. 

Thefe Eight Squares b-ing planted in this man- 
ner, there remain Eipht more behind; the Four 
firft of which arc to be planted round with Pears 

and 
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and Apples, in the fame aanner as the former ; 
but with this Difference, that in every of thefe 
Squares you are to add Three Rows of Trees 
Twelve Foot Diftance like the reft, fo that each 
Square will take ud Forty F^êar, and as many Ap- 
ple-trees, except uiofe two that furround the Ba- 
fin, which will reouire no more than Thirty 
Eight of each : Ana becaufe 'tis neceflary to fill 3*t i>*- 
up the Space that makes the Circle about the Ba- ^^^^ f^ 



fin, I would ad vife you to place Four Fig-trees Hi/i^*u^. 
in Boxes round it. So that thefe Four Squares Mirds» tmd 
will require 1 56 Dwarfs, and Four Fig-trees. ^^ Wmb- 
As for the other Four Squares» I would adyife ^^^*^ 
you to plant fome high Standards in the Borders 
round each Square» at Seventeen Foot diftance 
one from the other» and to add two Rows more 
in each Square of the fame Trees» and at the 
fame Diftance, which will make the m hole a- 
mount to Ninety Six Trees: You may fet a 
Coofeberry Buft between ev'ry two Trees, it 
being a very ufeful Fruit in Confitures. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I would gladly know what Number of Trees 
I muft .have, according to this Diipofition, and 
how many of each fort. » 

G A R'D' N E R. 

. To plant your Twelve Squares, as I have now 
^ropos'd, will require ;)o Pear, and as many 
Apple-trees» in all 660 Dwarfs : But that you 
may be better fatisfy'd as to the Number of each 
Sort» obferve this Lift. 

The 
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Thtrtan 
Serfs #/ 
Smmmir 

PêéÊTS, 



Sifkfttn 
Sms 9f 
Jùaumn 
ftmrs. 



7 hi ^ality 9/ Tears far each Seafin 0/ 
the Tear to be planted^ tp make uf the 
Number of nz Dwarfs. 

m 

t 

Summer Tears. 

■ 

The Little Mufcat, i 

The Supreme, 1 

The CuifTe-Madame^ . 4 

The Great Blanquet> 3 

The Queen Pear, 4 

The Summer musk'd Bon-chrécien| z 

The Great RoufTelet of Keims> 8 

The Summer Bergamot> z 

L'inconnu Cheneau, 4 

The Kobine> 4 

The Salviati, z 

The Muskçd Orange, z 

The CafTolett, 4 

Summer Pears» 43 

jiutumn Tears. 

The Meffiure Jean, ' 3 

The Mouille Bouche, 4 

The Red Burre, 10 

The Vert-longue, 6 

The Satin Pear, 4 

The Marquifs, iz 

The Dauphine, 4 

The Bergamot de Crefane, 10 
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The Winter Marvdl, 6 

The G ey Beurre, lo 

The City Mtffire Jean, j 

The Belli flimc, % 

Tnc Jaloufie> x 

The Swifs Bergamot, 4 

The Autumn Bergamote % 

Thi Paftoie', 5 

The Grten Sugar Pear, 5 

The Doyenne, 4 



4? 






Autumn Pears, 



47 

55 



IPO 



Wmtcr Bon-chrétien, 

The Virçouleufe, 

The C'jaffery, 

The St. Germain Pear> 

The Colmart, 

The Ambret, 

T!;c Winter Royal, 

The D*y Ma!ti , 

Tue Winter Thorn-Pearj 

The RouflTehne, 

Tne Anpeliquc de Bordeaux, 

The B.zi de Çhaumontel, 

The Eafter Bergamot, 

The Bergamot de SouJers, 



24 Tmantin 

^ Fears. 
20 

^O 

18 

18 

12 

H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Winter Pears, 1^9 



E 



Sununer 



>*• » 
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TmStrtt 
if Jftht. 



Sxxxpmtx Ptars, 


45 


Autumn Pears, 


lOO 


Winter Pears, 


189 


The whole. 


55» 


Jpples upon Tarsdife Stacks. 




The Grofs Rambour, 


4 


The Frank Reynette, 


po 


The Red Reynette, 


40 


The Red Calville, 


5tf 


The White Calville, 


54 


The Bardin, 


10 


The Golden Apple, 


50 


The Lady's App e. 


zo 


The Grc^ Reynette^ 


tfo 


The Drap dW, 


6 



Apples, 5 JO 

GENTLEMAN. 

This is fufficient to indruâ me in the Names 
and Numbers of my D>varf-trees, both Pears and 
Apples: I would now gladly know the Number 
of each Standard, whether a Plum or other tan 
of Fruit, which you fay are to be difpos'd in the 
Four laft Squares of my Garden. 

G A R^D' N E R. 

I am juft going to mention them to you, oor 
will I take Notice of any but the beft fort of 
Plums. 

The 
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The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 



Damask of Tours» 
Monfieur Plum, 
Great Wl^î^^ Damask, 
Diaper Plum» 

MirabeL 
Maugeron» 

Damask of Italy» 
Queen Claudia» 
St. Catherine» 
Royal Plum, 
Drap d*or» 
Violet Perdri^on» 
White Perdngon» 
Imperial, 
musked Damask, 
Abricot Plum» 
Dauphin» 
Pearl Damask, 



Plum Standards, 



Long-fteitfd Cherries» 

Short Stems, 

Forward Hearts, 

Later Hearts, 

Abricots of the beft Sort, whereof two 

mud be musked. 
An Alitiond, 



5» 

Tltimstêh 

4 tki Fnar 

5 réU Sirts. 

S 

4 
6 

1 

5 
S 

4 

i 

6 

5 

z 



6i. 

g OikirStMt^ 

o dsrdstojm 

âêfthfFomr 

5 






Oeber Standard Trees, jj 

IF you are deHrous that this Number of Stan- 
dards (hould confift partly of Plutns, and partly 
of Pears or Apples, you may fîrft plant (bme wild 
Stocks, and the Year following graff 'em with 
what fort of Fruit you like bcft; 

£ 2 Having 



-♦. 



\ . 
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Having plai trd your Trees, you ought, éic- 
C9rdtng :o the Auvice of Frcnc'i Uéird*htrs^ to fct 
fomc Qf JfcUsf or V.rju'ce Grapes» about )Our 
Squares, and raife a 1 reUifs of Four Foot and an 

. . hjit High, to f ale np your Vines. But t$ fUuu 
f^tnes in this Method, und in f^tnejârds Ukpàfffi» 
has been praSlud in ErglaLcl, yet fttU wtthêtu 
Snccejs; except in Jome •/ tie edrlji Sorts of Crétfts^ 
ds the Corintnian, White M fcadine, &c. which 
^hen the J are planted in a Kitchtn'OMrden, d^éùnfi 
A Pole-Hedge of Four foot and a half high^ im a 
light J'andy Gronnd, And in a very warm Expeffiti- 
on^ at abom Fonneen or Fifteen Foot fr0m ehi 
Wallj Willi in a good Seafon^ come to PerftSiottm 

We have likewije objervd^ thai in England the 
hefi Plnms^ fnch as the Blue and finite Perdrigon» 
the St. Catherine, the Royal, the Drap d'or, &c. 
never arrive to that Perfection in Dwarfs^ as Of' 
gatnft a WaU\ for which Keafon we generally give 
them Place among our Wall-Frnit-treeSj except m 

. . Jome partictdar Soils and Expofitions^ thai lye very 
warmj and are well defended from ff^tnds: Nèi' 
ther do we find that any Sort of Abricots^ excefi 
the Bred , will fncceed very well any way btst 4« 
gainjl a Wall. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This î< fîfficîent for U'hir relates to the Squares 
of my Garden; the n^;xr Thing I defire of you 
is to know how many Dwarfs and half Stand- 
ards I mil ft have for my Walls, and what Fruits 
agree bcft with each Expodtion ? 



^ f 



C H A ?• 







% 
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CHAP. XII. 

The Number of T^ees, hoth Divarfs • 
anJ half Standards, that a^ee heft 
iDith the Ea^em AjfeS. 

G A R'D'N E R. 

BEfêre we enfer* upon the SabjcEl of this Chdp' 
ter, we thinly pt to obfnve in ^eneral^ that 
the French Pra£itce m this Caje can be ne Rule for 
MS in England, fince even our own Pratlice vanes 
Jo much according to the feveral Situations and 
Difference of the Soils in which we plants that 
'twtll be very diffictêU^ if not impoJJibU» to reduce 
it to a Rule. For Example, we have found from 
Experience, that fonie Peaches on un Eafi-ajpeQed 
WuU in the North of England, have come to as 
great PerfeSion, as the Jt^me Kinds have done» on 
u Sou.h-a/peSed Wall in SufTex, or about London. 
Befidis, we have ki^own the White P«rdrigon, 
which we efieem one of our beft Plums^ and which 
we generally pUnt to the South or Wefi AJpeQ, 
come to great PerfeHion upon a North^JpeEled Wall 
in the Wcfi- Riding of York fh ire. Thefe, and the 
like Ex ample \ have convinced us, how difficulty not 
to faj how vain it would be^ to go about to pre» 
fcrtbe anj certain Rules for this Pr^Sliçe to be ob^ 
firv'd in our Er»^h(i\ PlantationSm However, for 
the Service of tie Publick^ we are now coUeHing 
our PraUical Obfervationf^ on this SubjeSl^ which 
in fome Time fhall be mad^ publick. This being 
premisdy we proceed^ and with the Author of Le 

E 5 Jardi* 
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Jardinier Solitaire, wtU ff^ppofi j$mr Edfi-s/fiSid 
Wall tê be Seventy Three Fdthêms sh Lem^th» Mmd 
Nine Foot high. Now if you plant your Dwarf 
Peaches Twelve Foot diftance one from the echo» 
and a half Standard between every two of thm, 
you muft then have Thirty Six Dwarfs^ and 
Five and Thirty half Standards for this Expofi* 
tion. 

GENTLE MA N. 

How many different Sorts of Peaches ought I 
to have among thefe? 

GAR 7)'N E R 

You muft have Nineteen Sorts, viz,. 

Sàmes of Of the Forward White Peach, 
tke Dwarf The yellow Alberge, 
frxï;£ Forward Purple Peach, 
ixfclifm. Troy Peach, 

Minion, 

Great and Small Neftarine, 

Chanceliere, 

Red Magdalen^ 

White Magdalen^ 

Bourdine, 

Royal, 

Admirable» 

Perfique, 

Yellow Admirable, 

Vi I' t Rnignon, 

B» l!e de V«uy, 

Ni vet, 

Rtd Pavie of Pompone, 

Later Ncâarine, 

Dwarfs, jtf 

GENTLE- 



■iis- 
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GENTLEMAN. 

Proceed pray, and let me know of what Sorts 
the Thirty Five half Standards ought to<onfîft. 

G A R'D*N E R. 

In inj Opinion, the Thirty Five half Sitaoil- 
ards ought to conHft of Twenty Nine Peach- 
trees ; Six Abricots of the beft Sort,^ including 
the two musked Abricots; and Five Plums, the 
rareft and mod efteem'd for their Goodnefs. Let 
the Peaches be thefe that follow. 

The Belle^Chevreufe^ 5 rtMek4r$is 

The Royal, 2 Hf Stmh- 

The Pernque, 1 ^*' 

The White Magdalen» z 

The forward Ncâarine, 4 

The Nivet, x 

The Miniofl, 2 

The Admirable^ s 

The Bell-gard, 2 

The Chanceliere, > 2 

The Pau Peach, i 

H 
Abricots, 6 

Five Plums »f the Sorts fellewing. 

The White Perdrigon, i pj^^ j^ 

The Royal, t tht Viv 

The Queen Claudia, i HT Stm^ 

The Violet Perdrigon, i ^*- 

The Dauphin, ^ 

5 

E 4 CEN^ 
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r GENTLEMAN. 

The next thing I would know, is in what or- 
der thcfc fevcral Pcàches ought to be Planted, 
fo that I may not hive any confidcrable Part 
of my Wall without Fruit during the whole 
Seafon* 

G A RT>' N E R. 

This Order is the beft to be obferv'd. 

Let the Fi'ft Dwarf be a Peach Roraly and the 
Firft half Standard an jihricêt Peachy or TcUuw 
admirable. 
vwt Let the Second Dwarf be a Bellc^Chevreufif 

'^^ and the Kalf Standard a RojaL 

The Third Dwa f a Hmte forward Peachy ^nà 
the half S andard a Perjicjue. 

The Fourth Dwarf an Admirable, and the 
half Standard a White Magdalen^ 

The Fi^th Dwarf a forward Purple, and the 
half Srandard a Belle Chevreufe, 

The Sixth Dwarf a Perjiqucy and the half 
Standard a forward Purple. 

The Seventh Dwal a forward Troj Peachy and 
the half Standard a Nivet. 

The Eigth Dwarf a White Magdalen, and the 
half Standard a Belle-Garde. 

Th • Ninth Dwarf a forward NeUarine, and 
the half Standard a Chanceliere. 

The Tenth Dwarf a Nivet, and the half Stan- 
da'-d an Admirable. 

The Eleventh Dwarf a TfTjtte Magdaleny and 
the half Standard a Belle-Garde. 

The 
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The Twelfth Dwarf a Red Mdgdalen^ and 
the half Standard ^Alsma». 

Tiie Thirteenth Dwarf a ChdnceUere, and the 
half Standard an jidmirable» 

The Fourteenth D^arf a Pavie of Pompone^zn^. 
the half Statidaid a Roji^L 

The Fifteenth Dwarf a Bêurdincy and the half 
Standard a Perjiqne. 

The Sixtcei.tii Dwarf a baclQV. rd NeSlarinej 
and the half Standard a Wh$te Magdalen. 

The Scvef tcen^h Dwarf a Mtnion, and the 
ha f Standard a Belle^Chevreufe. 

The Eighteenth Dwarf a ^^/r/ i?rAr^«oir, and 
the half Sta.:dard a forward NcSanne. 

The Nineteenth Dwart a Royaly and the half 
Standard a Nivtt. 

The Twentieth Dwarf an Ahrkot Peachy and 
the half Standard a Minion. 

The Twenty Firft Dwarf à Tellow Alberge^ and 
the half Standard a Belle Garde. 

The Twenty Second Dwa;f an jidmirabUy 
and the half Standard a Perfic^ue* 

The Twenty Third Dwarf a Mlntony and ihc 
half Standard a Chameliere. 

The Twenty Fouith Dwarf a forward Pur* 
fUy and the half Standard a Pan Peach. 

The Twenty Fifth Dwarf a Perjiqney and the 
half Sta^da d an Abrico'. 

Th? Twenty Sixih Dwarf a Troj Peachy the 
half Srandard a Perdrigon Plum. 

The Twenty Seventh Dwaif a Belle de Fttrjy 
tbp hî^f St2^:Tdard an Abricot. 

The Twenty Eig'«th Dwarf a White AfagcU- 
leny the half Stahdaprd a PlumRojal. 

The Twenty Ninth Dwarf a Nivet» the half 
Standard an Abricot. 

The 
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The Thirtieth ïi^2x( % forwéird NtSdrine, the 
balf Standard a QueeM'CUudU Plum. 

The Thirty Firft Dwarf a MagdaUtty the half 
Standard an Abricot. 

Tht Th;rty Second Dwarf a Chancelier e^ the 
half Standard a Perdrigon Plum. 

Thf Thirty Third Dwarf a P4w> •/ Pmm^. 
/Mif> the half Standard an Abrieot. 

The Thirty Fourth Dwarf a Bêmrdiftey the 
half Standard a Dat^hin Plum. 

The Thirty Fifth Dwarf a bdck^étrd Ne» 
Râriney the half Standard an Ahric$t. 

The Thirty Sixth Dwarf may be a Mi^ 
mon. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Nothing can be better defign'd to render th^ 
Effédier fuch a one as I would have it ; but 
proceed» I pray, and tell me how many» and 
w^at forts of Trees I ought to have for the 
Southern Expofition? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ihe Number of Peaches^ and ivkat 
farts the Southern Exfofition re- 
fuires. 

G A RTi' N E R. 

EEaches will thrive bcft againft a Southern ^êMdm 
Wall, as wc have ©bfcrv'd from Experience ; ^^^jj^l 
th9 Diftance pf Nine Fûût^ which the Amth^r jijua. 
cf le Jardinier Solitaire advifesy end inftedd pf a At whtu 
hédf Standard^ a Fine between every two, we tdke difimneê 
to be too nidr each ether: If there be no Fines be^ J^ **2^ 
tween the Pedch-trees, Nine or Ten Foot msj be ^^^ ' 
Jmfficient ; if there bey the Peaches ottght to ie M 
Twelve Foot afmnder. If the Chaflfelas, that Au^ 
thor mentions^ be the Gréées we call fFbite Mnf- 
cadine; and the Mmfcats thofe we call Frontini» 
ackjf as we take them to bcj we approve of thofe 
Fines for this Expojition; and they maj be pal*d 
up againft the Wall li^e the half Standards : So 
tnat for a Wall containing Forty Eight Fathoms 
long, you muft have Thirty One Dwarf Peaches, 
ancf Thirty Vines ; as follows. 

The Perfique, 2 

The forward Neftarine, 2 fi^,%P 

The Admirable, 2 lymon 

The Nivet, 2 ^eaeL 

The White Magdalen, 2 ^•''• 

The Belle de Vitry, i 

The forward Troy Peachy i 

The 
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The Bourdine, x 

The forward Purple, 2 

The Red Magdaen, , 

The Chancelicre, ^ 

The Yellow Albcrge, i 

The Bellc-Gatdc, x 

The Minion, 1 
The Abricot Peach, or Yellow Admirable, 1 

The Royal, % 

The Violet Brugnon, i 

The forward White Peach, i 

The Pavic of Pompone, i 



tm 
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This is the Order I would advifc you to fit 
'em in againft your Sontliern Wall, placing 1 
Vine between every Two Trees. 

Let the Fir ft Dwarf be a PerfijHe, and then a 
half Standard Vine. 

The Second Dwarf a forward NeSldrine^ and 
then, (ire 

1 he Third Dwarf a Nivet^ and then, ^a 

Th: Fouith Dwarf a W/mte Magdalen^ and 
then, ffrc 

The Fifth Dwarf a BelUde ^itrj, zndihcn^ c^c. 

The Sixrh Dwarf a Troj Pe4chy and then, (^. 

Th? Seventh Dwarf a Bomrdme^ and then, fj-c. 

The Eighth Dwarf a forward Pmrple^ and 
then, (^c. 

The Ninth Dwarf a ChanceUere^ and then,^f. 
The Tenth Dwarf a Tcllow jilherge, and then, 
drc. 

The Eleventh Dwarf a BelU^drdt, and then, 
(frc 

The 
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The Twtlftn Dwarf a Minion^ and then, (^c. 

The Thrtu'î)th Dwarf an Aifricot Pedchj or 
Tyllim/ Admirable^ a d then, (frc 

Thw* Fou^t Ci.th Dwarf a Rojaly ardthen, drc. 

The F:fr er.th Dwarf an jidmirable^ and 
then, t^f. 

The Sixteenth Dwarf a fcrwâtà White Pedchf 
and then, c^r. 

The S-vCiUCcnth Dwarf a f^oUf Brngnon^ and 
then, ffrc 

The E ghtecnth Dwarf a BourdMc^ and then, 

The Nineteenth D warf a /'e^in^, andtScn,^^. 
The Twentieth Dwarf a forward NeQarine^ 
and then, e^c. 

The Twenty Firft Dwarf a N$vet^ and then, 

The Twenty Second Dwarf a Red Magdalen^ 
and then, ^r. 

The Twenty Third Dw2vf zn j^dmirdble^ and * 
then, ^^. 

The Twenty Fourth Dwarf 2 forward PnrpUy 
and then, (^c. 

The Twenty Fifth a Chanceliere^ and then, ^c. 

The Twenty Sixth Dwarf a Minion^ and 
then, ffrc 

The Twenty Seventh Dwarf a Pavia ^fPom-^ 
fOHij and then, (^. 

The Twenty Eighth Dwarf an Abricot Peachy 
and then, e^f. 

Th? Twenty Ninth Dwarf a White Magdalen^ 
and then, (^c. 

The Thirtieth Dwarf a Belle-gardey and 
then, ^f. 
• The Thirty Firft Dwarf a Rojai^ and then, drc. 

a EN' 
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G E NT L E M A N. 

Would you advife me to plant more Mnfcatt 
than ChdffeUs f 

G A R'D' N E R. 

That is left to your own Pleafure, thd* I 
would advife you to plant more of the latter; 
h^^hT^^ the Mnjcat is more fubjcdt to be deftroy'd by 
tê^ivlax ^^^ ^^^^ ^ Bi^s, and unlefs the Seafon be ve- 
Qrt^fês. ry favourable it does not ripen kindly; whereas 
2*r Chaf- the ChafeUs is not liable to the fame Inconveni- 
laa's^j/f- cnccs, but ripens perfedly well, is a beautiful 
Grape, will keep a long time, and is a Credit to 
a Gentlefflan*$ Table: Befides^ the Mufcat inr Fra* 
âiniack Grape feldems ripens well in England^ 
except in a 'ierj warm Soil; fi thdt we cannât ad- 
vife anj ene to depend much on ^em^ eJpeciaUj far 
North from London, where few Sorts of Grapes 
come to PerfeSlion. Two or Three Corinthian 
Stocks will not be amifs» it being a delicious Grape/ 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am much of your Opinion as to the Chajfc'^ 
Us : Let us go on with the other Exportions ; 
what Fruit would you advife ixlc to fet in the 
Weftern Afped? 



r^uit is 



GAR T>'N E R. 



*^»^/f- Tho* the Weftern Afpcft be not altogether fo 
thsn mthi ^dvautagious as that of the Eaft, yet it is not (o 
MsfierfyA' fubjcft to the Froft as the other ; befides the 
//«*. Fruit 
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Fruit is not fb forward by Eight or Ten Days» 
which makes it not the kfs to be regarded : For 
which Reafon I would advife you to plant it wich 
Dwarf Pears upon Quioce-ftocb» with half Stan- 
dard Peaches, Abricots and Plums. 



CHAP. XIV. 

of the Number and f^lity of Pears, 
.' Peaches, Abricots and Plums for 
■'- the IVefiem Expojition. 

G A R Ti' N E R. 

FO K this Afpêâ you ought to have Thirty Numhw êf 
Six Dwarf Pears planted at Twelve Foot ^''^'^ j^ 
Diftance, with a half Standard between every ^J^^*^ 
two of 'em, that is to fay, Twenty Four Peach- 
cs, Six Abritots of the bed fort, and Five Plums. 

"Dwarf "Pears. 

. The RoufTelet of Reims« i rèun$tn 

The Swifs Bergamot, i Sms of 

The Autunui Bergamot* 4 ^h^ii'^ 

The Bonne de Soulcis, 2 ^* jJ^J^ 

The Bergamot of Crefane, 2 

The Marquife, 2 

The Eafter Bergamot, 4 

The Virgouleufc, 4 



20 

The 
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The St. Germain. . ; ,yz 

The Bfzy de Chaflcnr, ,* . ,,^ 

The Vf i ter Boi>chretien, \ ,.iSç 

The Grey Butter-Pear, . ^ .*jl 

Ti;cCoimart/ , „...!. .,*^ 
The RouiTefinej 



Half Standard Teacih4rees. 



Half Standard Tlums. 



Dwarfs, }<; 






Nm« ^«^i The Admirable» : •. j^^V 

pf*$^h€s The Minion, : . »«* 

gjf*. TheNivet, 4 

FwTilii// The Forward Purple, x 

StmulMrds. The Red Magdalen, 2 

The Chanccliere, : 5 

The White Magdalen, *#- 

The Forward Nedarinft, i^* 

The Bourdine, 't*. 

Peaches, *^-^ 

Half Standard Abricots. 

Six half Standards of the beft Sort. 

Abricots, vtf 



-;v 



The Diaper, I 

The Imperial, t 

The St. Catherine, t 

The Abrjcot Plum, ... i.,^^ 
The Maugcron, t >t' 

Plums, 5 

Wûca 
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When I %iyifc you to pUnfe Peaches io this oèfirvstè^ 
Afpedy I am not to be undcrftobd in general J]J/^Sj^ 
Tenns > for they never thrive in a moift, cold, A[f%^/^ 
heavy Earth, fo well as in a fandy, pliant, and 
aiorç generous $oi)» or as in a warm and light 
£arth. 

GENTLE MAN. 

I find from what you have faid, in relation to 
l^fachm Ithat this ^xpoiition is as improper for 
Pears, Abricots and Plums, as it is for Pe^- 
çheCi and that therefore it will be of no Ufc for 
ae to plant any at all. 

G A R'D'N E R. 

Not fb neither, for thofc Fruits are not of fo Pt^-i, A* 
xmàntt a Nature a^ Peaches ; and tho* they ^f^' ^^ 
arc not of fo refin'd a Tafte as in the other Ex- J/^J2wr3 
pofitions» yet they are to be efteem'd for that -^ this ^« 
they . come later, and may be eaten, when others ffiB, rvm 
of the fame Sort are not to be found. ^nVlT^ 

€M Sells. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This indeed is fomething. I now muft defîre 
you to tell me in what Order my Trees muft . 
OÇ planted in this Expofition S 

G A R'D' N E R. 

The following Order ought to be obfcrv'd in 
planting your Dwarfs and half Standards againft 
this WaU. 

V Let 
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Let the Firft Dwarf be a R^nffeUt Pear, and 
the half Standard a MagJakn Peach. 

The Second Dwarf a Bonne de Somlers^ the 
half Standard a Betârdine. 

The Third Dwarf a Swifs Bergamet^ the half * 
Standard an Admirable. 

The Fourth a Winter Bon-chrétien^ the half 
Standard a Minion. 

The Fifth an Eajler Bergamotj the half Stand- 
ard a Nivet. 

The Sixth the Marquife^ the half Standard 
z Forward PurfU. ■ ■- 

The Seventh a Firgouleufij the half Standard 
a Chancelier e. 

The Eighth a St. Germain^ the half Standard 
a ff^ite Magdalen. 

The Ninth a Colmart^ the half Standard an 
Admirable. 

The Tenth an Eafier Bergamot, the half Stand- 
ard a Boardine. ' \i\. 

The Eleventh a Crifane^ the half Standard a 
Nivet. ^ • * *' 

The Twelfth a Winter Bon-chrétien, the half 
Standard a Forward Ne£larine. 

The Thirteenth a RomJJelet, the half Stand- 
ard a Chanceliere. 

The Fourteenth a Chajferj, the half Standard 
a BourdinCj 

The Fifteenth a Colmart^ the half Standard a 
Red Magdalen. 

The Sixteenth a St. Germain^ the half Stand- 
ard a Minion. 

The Seventeenth a Firgomleufe^ the half Stand- 
ard a Nivet. 

The Eighteenth a IW»/rr Bon^cbrétieny the half 
Standard a Forward Pmrple. 

The 
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. The Nineteenth an Eaflcr Birgam^t, the half 
Standard a Chéutceliere» 

The Twentieth a Grty Beurre^ the half Stand- 
ard a White Atdgdalen» . 

The Twenty Firft an uimum Bergamote the 
half Standard an admirable. 
.X The Twenty Second a Winter Bom-chretieft^ 
the half Standard a Almion. 
; The Twenty Tliiid a Grey Beurre^ the half 
Standard a Nivct. 

The Twenty Fourth a V^rgoulcnfe^ the half 
Standard a Forward NeElarine. 
: ; The Twenty Fifth an Amnmn Bergamoti the 
half Standard an Abricot. 

The Twenty Sixth a Marquije^ the : half 
Standard a Diaper Plum. 

The Twenty Seventh a Boftne de Soulersj the 
half Standard an Abricot. 

The Twenty Eighth a Winter Bon-chrétien^ the 
half Standard a Catherine Plum. 
\ t>Th€ Twenty Ninth an Autumn Bergamote the 
half Standard an Abricots 

:. The Thirtieth a yirgouleufe^ the half Stand- 
ard an ImperiAl Plum, . 

TheThuty Firft a Winter Bon^hretien, the 
half Standard an Abricot. 

The Thirty S cond a CrefanCj the half Stand- 
ard an Abricot Plum. ^ 

Thç Thirty Third an Eafter Bergamote the half 
Standard an Abricot. 

The Thirty Fourth a Roujfeline^ the half Stand- 
ard a Aiaugeron Plum. 

The Thuty Fiiih a Chc.S'er)^ the half Stand- 
ard an Abricot. 

The Thirty Sixth an Autumn Bergamot. 

Fa C7 £ -AT- 



6t "'m k^ïiiérinéf. ^ ^ài. 

G E NT LE M AN. 

1 mi told that PeaMreeç phtoted-^ m^Eî^ 
lierj haVe 14K10 tt|4 been found fo iîibj^ to 
Tiffrs^ which creates a fort of Sicknefs in the 
Trees, and thereby renders 'ciA bf fd littI#Ufc, 
thv, the Gard'ner has been ohlig^^d ta pûH^^ ujs 
and piant others in their Roobi. 

G J R "D^ N É R: 

' 7%f/ AfdidJy is common enough) in I^rancè 
in £ngland| owr Trees that arâ fUmted ^^^.^^ 
imi/ 'Bricks PMls are not futjeil to it^ "nor ^^ 
find $h4t Tigers infefi ottr EJp^iers. 



/ 
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tf fb, I have nothing more to 4o, but to'&iuïSe 
3K)ur Wan; let us therefore proceed to tFrtW^* 
themAfpeÔ. ' >'^ 
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Jjf^f Fruits are paper pif fljpf 4if^nfi 
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, '* NirthMpeiiedmÊNy and thtNum- 
^wid half Standards. 
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Ii^^z'^^ already told joHy Page zx. what Frtêits 
àré'^fir frofér to he planted^ oui wiU ihrhte 
ffejt ' a^amfi a North-ajpelled VK«// in Ênglaoâ : 
^!}*wf tt)o^ the Author of Lt Jardimcr Sofitairc M- 
vijes to fiant in this AjpeH the heft -Winter Pears i 
nameljf the Virgouleufe^^ÀrChaflery^ tbçColmzrt^ 
the St. Germain, the Amhrat^nd thfkCrtXaxit^Ex'- 
^^Ufi^e has Jbtwnus that in Epgiand thej wUlnçvcr 

-SV^^^ W P.^f^^^^^ in that Mtpybion ; far which 
Keafin we allow them an Eaft or kWeft^ aisd in 
fame Places a South AjpeS. Now it being our De^ 
fy^n in this Treattfe^ not only to teach our Englilh 
FroQice in Matters of GarJtning^ but to jhow likc'^ 
wife the Difference between that and the French, 
we uillj after dejsring our Reader to take notice^ 
that what we faj farther concerning this jifpeQ 4^ 
grees on h with the Pra^ice in France, proceed with 
the yfuthor ahove^mentiond^ who allows the Nôr- 
^cfo Expofition to be the mod improper of any 
tor Fruit, hut fajSj there are fome Sorts that may 
be made to thrive there, fuch as PearS) Plu^lS3^ 
Abricots, and Verjuice Grapes. 1 ho' he advi- 
fes to plant no more than two Sorts againft a 
North-afpcded WaP, that is. Pears and Plums. 

F 5 Ho^ 
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He owns they will not be fo excellent a^ thofe in 
the Eaft or Weftcrn Expofition, however, hf 
/ajSf wc /hall find 'cm ripen, and in feme rtiptSt 
be worthy our Care. 

For which Reafon he would Tuvc our Nor- 
thern Efpalier confift of Dwarf Pears, and half 
Standard Pears, and Plums. For ^ixample» 

Dwarf Pears, 51 

Half Standard Pearf, i j 

Half Standard Plums, 1 5 

In ally 61 

Of Dwarf Pear f jqh mnjl have Nine Sort s j viz» 

N^* .^«'#1 The Summer Bçrgamor, 5 

i^r^ars. The Rouffclet of Rcimb, 5 

The Grey Butter Pear, ^ 

The Green Sugar Pear, j 

The Autumn Bergamot, ^ 

The Virgouleufe, ,^ 

ThevSt, Germain, 2 

The Marquife, 2 

The Yellow Meflire Je:n, 2 

Dwarh, 3 1 

Half Standard Pears. 

Eiiht Sorts The Crcfane, 2 

offiars. TheDauphine, 2 

The Jaloufie, i 

The Ambrct, 2 

The Dry Martin, • i 

The Colmarr, 2 

The Chaflery, 2 

The Virgouleufe, i 

Half Standard Pears, 1; 
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Half Standard T turns. 



The Monficur, 


2 StvmSârts 


Xhc Mirabelle, 


, ' of Tlitm^ 


The Violet PcrdrigoD, 


2 


The White Perdrigon, 


Z 


The Iinperial, 


5 


The Queen Claudia, 


2 


The Royal, 


2 



-:.--' Half Standard Plunis 1 5 

GENTLEMAN. 

I defire to know in what Order thefe ought to 
be placed» as well as thofe in the other Expo- 
fitions ? 

In whdt Order the T)wârfs^ and half 
Standards ought to be fhnted in the 
Korthern Expojttion. 

G A Rli' N E R. 

The Dwarfs muft be planted Nine Foot a- 
funder, with an half Standard between every 
Two of 'cm. 

Let the Firft Pwarf be a Snmmtr Bergamote the 
half Standard a Crefane. 

The Second Dwarf an Antumn Bârg^noty the 
half Standard a Monfieur Pimm. 

The Third Dwarf a Gretn Sugar Fiar^ the half 
Standard a bswfhinc. 

F 4 [The 
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. ^ The Fourth a FtrgçMltnfe^ the hitf ScatxbM 

MirdbclU. ^i - ^*-^ 

> The Fifth a HomfiUt #/ jeWm, tb^liàlf Stud 

2td the y edlomfie. ■'^^ -'- 

The Sijcth a St. Gtrmaim tuf^ the hitf SStld 
ird an Impérial, ': - " ' - :■ - '• - - 

The Seventh a Grey Bmter Atff» TMtf tP- Sffik 
ard an jimbret. * " - - ' "Ui 

The Eighth a FirgomUlêfe^ (he kfltf-StaodSffd 
VMbiV^ Perdrigom. - . ->^ -' - K r. .-> -n 

The Ninth a Miffitc Jidm; thchtlTScaiidai 
tdrj Métrtin. '-'r 

The Tenth an Amnmn Bttfmmw .'theiha 
Standard a VioUt Pcrdrip». i - - ''^ 

The Eleventh a Summer Bergmnt^ the Iha 
Standard a C9/w4rr. : " 

The Twelfth an jimmuÊn ÈirgMÊtm^ thjfciti 

Standard a i2?'^^ ^*^'^* "* "' '" 

The Thirteenth a Green Sugar P€ât^ the ihj 

Standard a Chajfery. 

The Fourteenth a Rujfekt efMmH. ^ the hi 
Standard a ^oj^/ P/m;». 

The Fifteentba St. Germaifs thelxltf StmAi 
a FirgemUmfe. 

The Sixteenth a GreyBtum^ thcthllf Studa 
a Monjieur PUtm. 

The Seventeenth an Jimttmn Jt^pfÊtêt^ «^^ 
half Standard a CrejMe. ' , v • 

The Eighteenth a i^4râfiy/7rs the Ki!^ ^tidda 

The Nincttchth a G?r^ B^fivrrl*, ttte htf^ 
dard a Dduphwe. 

The Twentieth ii C7rf«f 5âgjir Pêâr, the 1 

Standard an Imperii. 

The Twenty Firft a r^rgetriekfi, the 1 
Standard an Amlnret. 

Tl 
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Scandard a ^f/f P^^nV^jy. 

-bnïfcé ^EwHtfCj Third ji if^i; 'IT^Mr^vv -^hi half 

MftDoafd a A^tÉtti^ Sec» 

àtc half Standard a Qjgjeen CUmdié^ • 
-bcThr^icfaty* fifth a 'Smmnr I k rg émê ^ Uie 
hélf Standkrd a iS^ftMft. «- 

cLTliet^^itndky-ïfxtli « 6i^ BdtorN^ tht half 
Standard a H%f/r Perdriiom. 
i:rf.triie^v«ni^ScV€m xt^H^ekt^MÊlmi^ the 
half Standard *^ t%^ij{^. 

Hf ; The TwiMy Et|htfa« Mnmm iUiffmim^ the 

half Scitiâard ^ itr)rî« PiiMiu « . t 

H? The Twenty Ninth aOrv; i^mre^ tiie half 

Standard a Fir^omlcufi. 

i^t^'^h Thira^ a Mar^mfi, the haUfStaodard a 

IL=;W TJurty Firfi a ytrgomU$>ft. 



\w ■•■'-<?'^-'N T L E Mita. . 

b J/«Mr dcfive t0 lÊÊiêm hMr mwf Troes #f aU 
forts I am to have» according to this Df^ofitkVt 
SilSttfplj «y new Gitdea* 

' • ■ . * 

■Jtn AcTâUêt 73* general 4f what ffnit- 
J Trees, sre necmary^ whether fionedi ^ 
/fi Kernel^ to plant a Garden contdttung 
-r.iiF^r ji0^sa/ GrMnd. 

A R !>' N E R. 
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I>ii:arfpeM«iorth8 Wltfl^ «od Horth 
^foalier, 397 

Half 
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Half Sundard Pears for the Northern 

Afped, 15 

Dwarf Apples upon Paradife Stocks» * 3 30 
Dwarf Peaches for the Eaftem Ezpodtioo, 35 
Half Standards for the Eaft and Weft 

Afped, 48 

Dwatf Peaches for the Southern Afpeft, 3 1 

Half Standard Plums for the Efbaliers» 15 
Standard Plums to be planted in tt|e open 

Air, . 61 

Cherries of Two diflFerent forts, 14 

Hard Cherries fwward and kter, 6 

^ Standard Abricots in the open Air, i^ 

Half Standard Abricots for the Eaft. and - ^ 

Weft Expofition, {li 

An Almood-tree, i 



* > If 
Total of the Trees ^gp 

The whole amounts to Nine Hundred and 
Ninty Trees, a reafonable Number in fuch.;^ 
Piece of Ground, for one that has a mind to he 
fupply'd with Fruit throughout every Seafon ^£ 
the Year. ^ 

You ought to have one Mulberry«tree in., a 
Corner of your Courts it being a very agreeable 
Fruit. 

I likewife advife you to have feveral Boxes 
of Fig-trees, whofe Fruit is very delicious* 

GENTLEMAN. 

The next Queftion ii^ where thcfc Trees are 
to be bought, in which I tm very Ignorant; 
I therefore defîre fome of your Inftruâions^ that 
I may not be impos'd upon i 

' '^ "~ CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 

Haw to get the heft Tirées, and of the 
heft Sorts y and to know nvhat Earth 
is proper for Free-ftock Pears, and 
nvhat for thofe that are grafted upon 
^ncejlochs. 

GARDINER. 

TO prevent your being cheated in your $gfUim 
Trees, you muft pick out fuieh as promife ^fj^l!!^ 
the beft ; if their Shoots are vigorous, their Bark ^^^^^^^^' 
fmooth and ûïining^^nd their Roots good, you 
may expeâ fuch Trees to be iu a good Con- 
dition. 

And that you n)ay not be deceived ia the Kinds jUvki 
of 'en)> you ought to buy 'em of fome Nurfery- teMckm^ 
Man you can depend upon, who obferve the beft ^^ *«^X 
Order in their Nurferies» and who, you are fure, *' '^'*'* 
will give you the Sorts for which you ask : For 
it would be very inconvenient» if at any time» 
, you ihould happen to buy one fort for another, 
feeing you would thereb)r lofe Three or Four 
Years m ProfpeA of Fruit, that fails at laft to 
anfwer your Èxpeâation. I tdvife you like- 
wife to take the trouble of buying your Trees 
your felf ; and not truft your Servants to do it 
for you : For I have known fevcral Gentlemen, 
who have been cheated by fo doing ; their Ser- 
vants going to Places, where they bought ill 
Plants at low Rate5> and reckoning to their Ma- 
kers the Prices of good* This is what I advife 

aH 



all my Friends to do ; and they that follov niv 

Advice, find no R.e3fo«i to irepcnt of it. ' '* 

AifiOr- I mud confefs it's a wonder to me^ hov CJiM 

dw migln Kurlêry-Men come to get fit it! a Name i fiM^j 

'l^^ ^ knww. if tHey would but be tt a Ifttle PAh; fi 

Nm/irù. orderkjg the Torts of ^ood Fruj^VMS fn Ibeif 

Nutferies, and be juft m Selling die ^itth^jti. 

dffnrtndtd of 'cm, tbey imgm pafi ft* 1»^ 

l^ien; ih ncuTe, foaie oT^cni fay,' if tiic^ fêj 

fiMHaJ. ""^ *^^* °^ '*"'" ^°' anotl'C'", 'tis ftill a Pear, and 

/iurt At that is no Chcjt; others alledge, that if they 

wâii*» fhouldhappentBvend a wrong Sort, 'tis out of 1^ 

■fi^ V^' dcfign to cheat their Cuftortcr : We are oftèS 

CT.^- (^iged,%thcy,tobuy Crafc from our Ffien^j 

<" .' who are Gard'sers as wellat oQr felves, to flt^ 

our Nuderies; they aflurc us that they cive 

IIS the fame fort we ask for, and if they Chqrt 

us the Sin lies at their Door, and t^e Faultli 

none oFotirs: This is their uTual Plea, whiA 

can ÎR no wife be lâtisfaâory to a Gentleraa^ 

who finds himfelf cheated. Ftr your farther A^ 

_^ilBi»iLin this mmteVt fa ttjg ^dva-tifemint 'iâ 

tbt N§yility MMd OtKilrjf at tbt ieginiûi^ of «^ 

"i^Uffment »f M. de ta Quintiiie. ' ^ 

q E JUT c E M4y.\7t 

Ts there nothingeliê I an to lie utfc^'d '<£ 
TU ^H*. in Relation of Ae Trees rfiBV Rutaaonl/ '"^'^ 

ii^ tf tb* ■ ' .■•■■■■ ^vr 

£? i*- G A R'D'N E R. ' ''!' 

•K.» m, ■■ ■ ■""^'^ 

Mutait " Yes, there is one thing more, no lertlo^iâ^ 
*»»■*•- tmx than ariy of the Teft; yoa oi;ipht hevà-'Ytt 
Tn*» ' «•« ^^y y°^ Tree* before you are will acqiïàifttîd 
ie^bi, with, the Ifacufe «f ^c Qround, in which they 
sud wirfl " are 
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tre to be Cet : £ox ioflance» if îr be propereft for 
P.ears gxttfced upen a Qiiince> orFree-ftock: For , . ^ 
in iôme fort , ot Grounjds the fornv^r will never 
y^i^q wiith aÎH yoiu* Care» vhiHl the later flou- 
njÂ to a Miracle; whereas on thj; othei: fide, in 
mne Soils» a Frar-trce grafted en a Quince- 
Iftpcl^ ha» by n\uch the advantage over one graf» 
ied.qn. zl^re^f which ihoots out only Branches 
iqr Wood» and hears Fruit but feldpm. 
^" / TTis the fame thing,, frj the French GéirJtntrs^ Têâdm 
y^llfi the Peach gratted upon a wild. Almond, /^jj/ïc^ m 
pîrjiPluxn : For £2Uinple»in a warm light Soil» as ^^^ 
likewife in a hearty Soil» inclinable to be Hot, ra- ^j^ ?"* 
^er than Cold» the Almobd-ftock docs perfcâly n^kt^iki 
well» whiHl a Peach on a Plum-ftock never comes France. 
to any thinj^i the Keafon they give» i$ becaufe 
the Sap . of the Phim is not (utBcient in light 
^piïs for the Nourifliment of the Graft of the 
Peach» wiiich /hoots forth many Wood-branches; 
bi)t iq a^ nkoifjt heavy Ground» the Peach grated 
lipon a HuRi wil^ thrive beyond Expeâatiop; 
butif çrAlted upon an Almond» it wilj only lan- 
gaiih arid die away in a little time. Nm/ we _, 

Imed om éÊ^PUtsm^ ândfUnted in a Wéprm Ujght Soil, EngbBd» 
0r in a htMrtj S^il, incUnabU to h rsiher Hot them 
Coldf Jbomld never comg to 4nj thing in, France'; 
Jmce in Englandj where theOinMteii not jfownrm^ 
we often find the contrnrj, as many Gentlemen can 
Vffitnefs in their emfn Plantations: for generally 
fieakittg» we find Peaches or Pl/tm-'fiocks Jhçceed 
-vinj wett. in. tnofi Places ; tho" we owtt^ that in 
fima farticmUr àrjy lights tarren Soils^ Peaches on 
^betond-Jhckf are.^rrferaàle to 'em» 

GEM- 
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GENTLEMAN. 

m 

After all thdc Precautions which Pm reiolv^d 
to obfenre, I defîre your Inftruâions in the jfbl* 
lowing Cafe : Suppofe I have foine Trees feot ae 
in C Jes from abroad, and they having been kme 
a coming, I find, when I receive 'eniy my Groond 
loctd up by a Froft, which makes me unable 19 
plant 'em, what muft I do with 'em in the meao 
time 'till a Thaw comes i 

G A RT>' N E R. ■'.. 

r 

Bern tê There are Two Things to be oUerv'd ; $^ 
itHf Trt9i Firft is. That upon Receipt of your Trees wh^di 

GrùmJj^'tiU ^ '^PP^^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^ round the 
0fiiSi0fên R^oots, as they ought always to be^ you nam 
for PUnt' keep *em in a Cellar 'till your Ground is cap^Ue 
«X thfm. of receiving 'cm. 

In the next Place, /kjs the jimh$r •/ Le J«ir 

dinier Solitah-e, as (bon as the Froft is ove% y)9^ 

are to take your Trees out of their Cafes» aod 

Chap. 17. trim the Roots in the manner I ihall explain to 

i/f o^/9r- you hereafter. After that, you muft ftçep the 

vMrieiK Roots in Water for a Day, and then fet 'em af- 

Chap. If. ter the manner I (hall prefcribe to you by and by* 

I can a(fure you, that if you obferve this Rule 

you won't lofe one of your Trees, tho* they 

have been out of Ground for Three or Four 

Months together. Bui we have had am Inftame 

te the centrarj of this in onr PUmatiem at Brump- 

ton, in feme Trees which were bremght m frem 

France in the Tear 1(^98, particularlj in a Htttt- 

dred Peach Trees^ grafted en AlmoHd Siecks, which 

were net Three Months out of the Grettnd ; and 

netwith' 
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^0twithfiémliM£ all nqnifitt Care was taken of W, 
by wofertMg tbtm dnlji and skrehtmg them with 
Mats frem the Sun and piercing Winds^ jet we 
09tM not favo Ten Trees otet of the whole Jimn- 
Jted. We are therefore Jkffriz/d at the Story that 
Amhor tells us of a Prefent he receiv'd^ above 
Twenty Years fince» of feme Spanijh JtS^mts 
from Genooj every one as large as his Hnger> and 
which by that time he received 'em were grown 
fo dfy, that they feem'd properer for the Fire 
than the Garden: However he fteep^d >m in 
Water for Seven or Eight Days, and after that 
ventured to fet 'em in Pots; and affures us that 
to the-beft of his Remembrance he did not lofe 
tlibove Two out of a Dozen, and that the reft 
did Xhoot up as well as if they never had been 

'He prcfumes that the ûme Care obferv'd in O- 
iluige 'Trees would fucceed, but lays, that ha- 
ving never made any Experiment that way, he 
cU'e affirm it for a Truth. Now to confirm his 
Opinion abottt Orange Treesy we have fonndy bj 
Experience» that they have fncceeded very well af^ 
ter they had been Nine Months ont of the Gronnd; 
■hte att this depends ttpon a right and good Manage^ 
nocm, with a great deal of attendance and Care. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Thefe Two Obfervations are very particular, 
and the Account you have givea me of your 
Praâice upon 'em is very obliging. I have no- 
thing more to ask from you, but in what manner 
I am to order my Trees before I plant 'em, and 
what is the beft Time for Planting 'em? 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIl 

The Time and Manner vf Nanting 

Dv>aff Trees. 

GAR D' N ^ m ^ 

stsfimffr ^T'WO Setfons of the Yc^r «rf (ropq* 41 ^ 

«miiK^m X Pltnitog, tàat is AutOOH^ fod tlM/B^|j|l^ 

••^ '^^ jtmher: Bm the' Frmihtues fUm^d m * *!(• *"^ 
Jim^ thai is to ftj^ im March cr April, \mé^, 
cadi ottr AdvUe tuvirtbçkfs iSf i# fiifiit iài ^ 
U^ Yu Gr§ttmJs rstther im February ; fn ^uf ha^€^ fam4 

l-à tê thdt imlAajrch v^ lefterdUy have fitch dnit^ Wi94h 
M^ iwti ^ ^g vfry fermdêiu t$ Frwt'^nfs j^fSJ^^-ft • 

*^* thdt very Mmtthy fir whieh X^é^ y^ /ti^fifi^^ 
Afomth of Febnury l^we it. 

Ill Grouods that are light aiad waist» $& Wi41 
as in fuch as are neither cokl oor inbift» 'ti» bc|b 
CO plant towards tht TwentittH of (^M^a ^ 
during the irholc Month of. Ntwrntm^ T^ ; 
Earth retaining ftiH feme Dc^rcf of iWa: ^^WI^t 
mnnicates it to the Roots^ giHa 'ciuJiP4E|| Fitw|L' 
and new FilamentSi which prepares the Trqe^^ 
newly planted for a vigorous Shoot againft the 
next Spring» If there happens to be a Drought 
in the Spring, you mufl: water 'em from time to 
time* ^ 



GENTLE MAN.' 

But fuppoGng my Ground is not ^(il;^ prep^ 
red in Autumn, and cant be capable of receive 

ing 



% 
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ing my Trees 'till Spring muft I^ for that Rea- 
ibO| defer planting *cm 'till die Yefl* following? 



?• 
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By no meaof ; your beft way will be to plant 
. *€m in the S^rinBy (provided it be a light Soil;) 
I Jiave cipenenc d it^ and found my Trees flou- 
rifli'd yoy welL 'Tis true, they did not fhoot 
out fiijrefl as if they had been pknted in Aa- 
tusttb bowmr they did all could be expeâed 
from 'em;* and I can alTure you» that out of 
l^inety ^xeci» I planted the Fourth of jffril^ I 
c|^ not lofe one. 

C E NT L Ë M 4 N. 

'Pid 7DB S» .hotbinff ia ptutieukr opoo due 
Oecafion to make 'em uirive ? }^ 

: G A R'D* N E R. 

* ' • • • F • 

.- * ■ • • • 

Yes» I had 'em pull'd out of the Ground 9- ffenmm 
h6nx Fifteen Bvyt before I planted Vm» the bet- 'T^ T^* 
tefto Mtird the Afctnt of the Sap, and I fct ^^^ 
^db in the Ground prefendy alfter it had been Ua. 

». • 
■ • 

- G E NTL E M A H. 



I « 
••1 • 1 ^ 



Your Plrecautioo was good x I defire your îth 
firaftioBs in cafe I am to plaiit in the Spring. 



GARJTNÙti 



82. 
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G A R'D^N E R. 

m 

Snfin fir The bcft Time of Setting your Trees in t * 
riàntmgin ^oift, cold, and heavy Soil, is, as wefaid b|^ 

VtémSêAs. ^^^^' *" ^^ Entranc^ of the Spring ; becaiufe • 
' the Earth beginning then to grow dry and warrii» 
the Roots run no Rifque of dying; whereas, if 
they had been planted in Autumn, the Cold aad 
Moiftnefs of tne Soil would certainly have ^ 
ftroy'd 'em. • - 

. GENTLEMAN. 



K. 



■t -Tj 



After having told me the ill Confequeaee of 

' planting Trees in a moift Ground in Aunmùi» 

and in a light Soil in tht Spring, I am now to 

defire your beft Method for Plasting of ]>iiir& 



GARDINER. 



• V ji... 



\ 



•1 * 



Method 9f In that Point there are Seven Things to be fc^ 

%fi oèhr- In the Firfl place you muft take care to pkot 
vM$imu ^jj j^y ^^^ ^j] J Weather, when the Earth if 

pliakit and manageable. You are to cUt the Stan 
about Seven or Eight Inches above the Cral^ 
and cut off about half the Length of the KAots 
and their Fibres*. " - 

xiobfw^ II, The Tree being thus prepar'd, you nntft 
vMim. g^ 2 \Mt in the middle of your Bender, ithat 
your Trees ma^ be planted in a ftrait Line, tt tfe 
Diftance I before obferv*d» vix^ Fifteen Foot t* 
funder, with an Apple upon a Paradife Stock be- 
tween every two. The Earth being treoch'd 
Three Foot deep, there is no need of making a 

deep 
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deep Hole. Foftr Spits deep will be fmfficienty ftiy 
theVrtnch Gardeners; but if the Gromd hath been 
trenched Three Foot deep^ and be well prepared ks 
it ottght to be^ there is no NeceJJitj of making the 
Holes fo deep^ but jmfi to open the Ground enough 
to cover the Roots of the Trees, obferving befides 
the ufual DireSions fir Planting. Efpeciallj in 
all moijt and wet Grounds, we mufi beware of 
FUnting too deep* 

III. The Cut of the Tree ought to be turn'd ^d oéfir- 
towards the North, when you plant it. vstien. 

IV. Your Trees ought not to be fet too deep» ^h oifir* 
for the Earth being newly dug up, as it ought ff^iuK 
to be, it will fink down 'till the Tree is a Foot 

deep in the Earth, which is the beft Depth of a 
Tree well planted. 

V. The Roots ought to be well feparated, and fthoàfi^ 
extended on every Side, and the Earth laid on '*^'^' 
'cm with your Hand tliat the Vacancies may be 

all fiird up ; but after the Roots are all cover'd 
with your Hand, you may fill up the Hole with 
your Spade. 

VI. The Graft ought to be Two or Three 6ih oéfet» 
Inches above the Ground, for if it be bury'd ''^'^ 

io the Earth, the Tree will probably produce 
SkootS'from the free Stock, and confequently 
be fpoUU 

VIL As fbon as the Trees are planted, you yth okfir* 
mnft throw Two or Three Hods of Dung upon '^^tim. 
clie Earth, and make a Bed of it round the Foot 
of your Tree» and that for two Reafons; the t^eMfiftu 
Bm is» becaufe this Dung prefervcs the Roots -^h ^^I 
from the piercing Rays of the Sun, during the ]^jg^^\l' 
great Heats of the Summer; the fécond, becaufe fovt^Ah 
when it rains, the Rain-water diffolves the Salt Trtn. 

G ^ from 






• • 




frbih the Dung> which '{ailing litK» thft^àttâ 
invigorates the TrecsTdr Véj^tfetoi" "* ' *' M 
DMgvr «/ You mud take Care Aôt to dig libdtit ^éÛ 
^taW ^ Trees the firft Year afttt they arc |^!aiitcd^'Al^ 
îr i that prevents the Roots from biikliilglhcl«fehr«t 
frfirZ clofe to the Earth ; béfîde^ the Spide ihày Ùsmit 
fb^ Mn to cut or ftrip the Roots Whi^h Will tkM# ^^^ 
ff^^' Trees into a languifhiiig CortdidiA. -'-^7» 

G E NT L Ë UjfN) 

l6 your (irft Dbfervatioti yt>Q adVfft mf |o ^ 
<Dt the Stem of my Tree before t ^Unt it; lift :: 
I Ithow a Gard'ncr, who when ht fets t Trt^^a t 
Autuitan, htver lops ait Stvm 'till MétrOi A^JW^ - 
ing, which he fays is the beft "WtJ to ^ftfth/b 
the Tree f rotti the Winter fttjlhï Wlàk It ydâ ; 
Opinion of it { 

G yi R'D' N E R. . 

I an't allow of his Method, and thit fer iHfk 

. ., Two Reafons. "• '* 

^ '*• The Firft is, Becaufe the Sap feegîfihîte to*ife 

JJJJ^* in Motion in Afarchj 'tis certain thrt if ybQljU^ 

0él m^ ^^ ^^ Stem you hinder the SpriégShBcrt* '^^ 

mmtmmft The Second is, That the Tree havthjg Iftiki 

^ *T1L^ fflanted in Autumn, the Roots cottftmiWAly 'dart* 

.Ç^^ faft to the Earth by Anarch, ahd ^wffl te Jlfe- 

'^^^ poffible to cut the Stem without IhÛiAg tSfe 

Root; from whrtice it happens, ffiàt thb* yoir 

Tree was in a vcnr good ConditTOt) ^hen you 

planted it, yet its Shoots are very weak atid lan- 

guifliii^, to avoid which Inconvenience, I.vouM 

advife you to follow my firft Obferv^on. And 

to ^refcrvc your Tree nxto the Froft, you had 

beft 
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bèft cover thé Top of the Stem with feme Ma- Mmtêfrr^ 
jHd^'ttfflf fer that porpofe, or foft Wa». This ^^T* 
Mafticfc muft be compounded of a Pound of Ro- j^ fr^m 
'fiSk^:Vmi Ouwet of yellow WaoE, Four Ounces tin tr^. 
^^91^ 99a ^ OuK^ aod half of Mutton Sih- 

Si.yW.WHft di/Tolvt aU thefe Ingredients to^ 
b m4: when you hairt OccaCon to ule it, you 
«H^ vwm it a little and then with a Brufli 
$1194 it upoo X^ Cut of your Tree. 

GRKT LEMAN. 

^^ TT^^ two Qbfervations» in relation to the dig- 
Bflg 9h<)i|t <he Tree, and to the cuttine of the 
yesap ,arç of jmat Ufe; but I remember you 
teMifpe I muft lay Dung about the Foot of the 
^ree^; ^9^ fuppofe I had not the Convenience 
q£.geçii^^ aoyj. what muft I do theni 

GAR'D'NER. 

■ I 

In that cafe you muft fupply the Want of Dung Um to 
}PU^ fome Fern» or by that time your young fi^ *^ 
plants require Water you muft dig a Trench at j^^^ ** 
;^,Foot of vour Tite» and water it in a great 
IJlll^iwht, which often bippens in A/rily Mdy^ 
aod !fiUÊ€f Thj^ you muft do^ and take Care at ^mfmfmtê 
4i^: fame time to cover .your Trench up again; *^^*^' , 
^',|D|Qerwife the dry Winds will be apt to chap 
^ Ejuth, and the Sip penetrating tlm>ugh the 
Ç)efa^ will ftorçh the Roots, and make the young 
Xlfcs turn jfiellow ^d decay. 



. '> *" 
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GENTLEMAN. 

This I obfeiVd my fclf fome time fiiice to be. 
done in a Gentleman's Garden, where the fcorck 
ing Winds had cleft the Earth, and thrown the 
Trees into a languiftiing Condition: After what 

J ou have faid I can't be at a Lofs to find out the 
.eafon of it, and therefore I hope I (hall have 
Wit enough to avoid the hke Inconvenience» 

But one Thing more I want to be infbrm'd of, 
Suppofe, when I have obferv'd all thefe Rules 
you have prefcrib'd> and my Plant has all the 
Qualities requiHte to a thriving Tree when I fit 
it, yet it fliould chance to thruft out never a 
Shoot, what muft I judge to be the Reafon of 
iti 

t 

G A RT>' N E R. 

Wmnsfir' After having followed the precedent Obferva- 
niciom to tions» if the Tree ftiould happen to die, the 
^^*'' Caufe muft be from fbme Worm engendered ci- 
ther in the Root or Stem, which intercepts the 
Sap: And I have learn'd from Experience, that 
the Tree may ftill be prefcrv'd, if you can but 
difcover whereabouts the Worm lyes: If the 
Tree continues pining Day after Day, you may 
conclude there are fome Worms either a'^out the 
Roots or between the Wood and the Bark ; I 
have found fome almoft as large as my little Fin- 
ger, which would certainly have kill'd the Tree 
ilf I had not got 'em out, but after that the Tree 
retum'd to its firft Vigour, and flourifh'd as well 
A$ if it had never been incommoded. 
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jIn EMâmfU #/ this nMinrt hds occan^d t9 us 
im a PLuHMSiam we modi ngt many Tears 0^0^ and 
net fâf from London. We obfèrv*d fever al of the 
jMaiF fumed Trees die énvdjj even afier they had 
made very fine and hopefnl Shoots. This pnt ns 

rfiarehing into the Canfe of it; and ofeninjr 
Sroisndy we fossnd at the Roots of the Trees * 
MMMPjr of the great Earth^Caterfillarj^ with large 
Tiothy in Shape like thofe of a Sharks Thefe per'- 
nkious InfeQs had gnMw'd off the Barl^qnite ronnd 
the Roots of many of the Plants^ which irrecovera^ 
kip cansd their DefirnSlion. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am fatisfy'd, from what you have faid» that 
it's abfoluteiy ncccfTary to declare War againfl: 
thefe dellniâive Animals, if I would fave my 
Trees. 

In the next place I muA dedre you to inftrua 
me how to plant my Wall Trees. 



CHAP. XVIII. 
H<nu to Plant fffill Fruit- trees, 

GAR D'N E R. 

N the Planting of Wall Fruit-trees Five things 
ought to be obferv*d. 

In the Firft place, you muft cut the Stem Sc- ifi oifir^ 
vcn or Eight Inches above the Grafts the Roots ratten. 
and Fibres about half o£F, as I adyis'd you be- ^ 
fore £êx your Dwarfs. 
~ " G 4 II* You 



I 



td Qàfir^ IT, You mufl place the Trees along the Wall 

have the Advantage of the beft Earth, wHich k 

always that towards tht Walk. The Nori of 

the Tree muft not be above Three Ifldiât.'l» 

moft from the Wail, that it Itiay be the better 

nailM up againft it from the Bottom to the Top* 

^dokfir^ III. Your Dwarfs muft b* ptùittd Kfteeil 

•**^ Foot afunder, with an half Standard betweêti 

every two of 'em. The Roots are to be fê(«r*» 

ted, and cover'd with' Earth, in the fame inaniM 

as I prefcrib'd before for your Dwarf P t a p <ne tt . 

ifhoifir- IV. The Cut of the Tree mufl be tum'd to- 

T**^ wards the Wall, and the principal Roots towards 

the Alley, for the better Nourilhmcnt of the 

ï'rcc. 

pk (yifir. V. When your Trees are planted, you muft 

•«f*** put fome Dung at the Foot of each Tree^ of «► 

ther cover the whole Border with it; and if yM 

plant an entire Efpalier» the Dwg ought to Be 

about Four Inches deep; and the Trees watet^^d 

jn a very dry Seafon, as I advis'd before for thé 

Dwarfs. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Thefc Obfervations are very inftmâive; I 
. . want ftiU to know how I muft plant 07 luigfi 
S^ndards in the ppen Air« 



t 



CpAf. 



« • 



ft 



ff I * t 

Ar ié# «r/^ Pkmtmg tf high Sttmd- 
étf4i h fhjfin ^9 tiveThingt 



I. 



.V-/* 



G A R'Ù'N ER. 

IN thé t%ft Phce, the Trees ouffct tb have a tjl «^ 
very ftfàit Stem, about Fire or jfit Inches in ^^^ / ^ 
gift. Slender Trees ought never to be planted in 
*a light Ground, they are too long t raifing, 
and before they bear Fruit. I muft confefs, the 
larger your Trees ate, the more they will coft, 
Init tfa^ win iboner bear, and thereby reimburie 

II. Ybur Trees in a light Gtbtnà ovizhî to ^ ^j^^ 
be Eighteen Foot afunder, and if you deugn to vêHm. 
IPlant a Dwarf between every Two, thediltante 
Ihould be Twenty Four Foot. I have (een Tome 
no more than Eighteen Foot afunder, with a 
Dwarf between Two ; hut I can by no means 
think it the beft Way. 

ni. You miift leave Three or Four jSranchet ^d oifir. 
ttpon the head of your Tret, about Ten or vstim. 
Twelve Inches long ; this makes the Head round 
the firfl: Year, as I have obferv'd from Expe- 
rience. 

IV. That the Roots may be lively, you muft ^oêfir^ 
refrelh only the Ends of 'em,and cut the Fibres half vMtim. 
tiÊ; when yoti plant the Tree, fpread the Roots 
ltt>it)ad^ ana cover them with Earth, which you 
Sre tophce round ^em with your Hand, that all 

the 
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the Vacancies may be fill'd up; for otherwife the 
Tree will not (hoot out fo virorouflj. 
ph ohfir* V. You moft make your Holet Three Foot 
vMiim. Squire, provided your Earth was dug up in Au- 
tumn, otherwife it will be neceflary to have your 
Holes Six Foot fquare, and Tnree deep. I 
know fome Gardeners are fond of making their 
Holes no more than Four Foot (quare, and Two 
deep; but I find by Experience, that is not the 
way to make the Trees flouriHi. 
j}m^m$ifi You muft dung the Foot of the Tree, for the 
éê léûd Mi fame Keaibns I alfign'd before, and w^er h 

udTr^s. GENTLEMAN. 

I am fatisfy'd all thefe Ob/èrvations are very 
material; but there is one thing more I want to 
be informed in» which is, how to fet my Vines; 
and then I hope I fhall be an accompliih^i 

Planter» 



CHAP. XX. 

Honv to Plant Mufcats, the Chaflclas, 
and the Bourdelais, or Verjuice 
Grapes. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

WH^r is /aid in this Ouifter in RtUtitn $0 
FifieSf the Reader is defir'd to takf *s Ith- 
firK^iwsgivtn Irf n French Gmrintr fw the Qit- 

thmtiKg, 



* 
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livdiing êf Fines in Vinijards^ m Foh^HcdgtSy nr 
in open Grounds : Bm in England, where we héivc 
lejs Heat J we cannot fm thefe Rnles in PraQice 
with any hopes ofSmcce/s : Nor do we fcarce ever 
flatte Fines any otherwife^ thatt agétinfi fVUls^ and 
as isfittd before in Page 52. • 

G A R'D' N E R. 

You muft dig a Trench about a Foot and half f^'^' jf 
wide, and a Foot deep, and prepare your Layers, J^T^l***^ 
chatfhould have each Three Eyes arpeice. You ii6r»f£/«i. 
muft cut ofF a finall Part of the Fibres, and lay n^Umn 
your Layers in the Trench Two Foot afunder, t$ he ek^ 
that the Trellifs may the fooner be foma'd; after ^^ ^ 
which you muft lay on fome Dun^, till the f^/^^^j 
Trench be quite (ill d up : If you obferve this 
method you may reft fatisfy'd, that your Vines 
will (hoot out very vigoroufly. As for Dung, jy^. ^^ 
the moft proper in hot Grounds \% Cow-dung; ftrfrr^^ke 
but if that can't be had, Horfe-dung, provided it ^ »^» 
be rotten and difcharg'd of its Heat, will do ^^'''* 
wdl enough. 

In a wet and cold Ground Hor(è-dun^ half ^^^ pre- 
rotten will do bctteHthan the other, which be- fj^^f^ ^ 
ing of a cold Nature will not agree fo well with ^^^ ' 
that Soil ; the fame thing ought to be obferv'd in 
your Trees. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I perfeftly underftand my Inftru^ioos, but 
what have I elfe to do in my new Garden ? 

GARDNER. 
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You muft bonier your WdOb widi fine AnW 
tetickiMii^ of «iitfh take this Lii^i ;^ 



> • I. 



Kâtms #/ ' Lavender. Marjoranu 

^i t0 Szvurj. BakB. ..^ 

J*J^ ^y Thyme, Horcfflarv; and 

MbrM». Hyflbp. Viokcs aouble ni fii^gf ei| 

strMtair* Scrawbcriy-Plants are us'd in Borden, slip* jf 

Hl! S^ ^^ "^ ^"^ Herb» any more tkan the Bràf «çhicë 

'g^Jj^ is likewife us'd upon the fame Occa£(M^ aodll 

'^^^ to be efteem'dfbr that it hxdaiieaCt ¥nk Gmm 

the Year rouod. ■ j2 

GENTLE M A iST. o Vie 

My Borders being thvs fumiih'd out^ \ h*W 
ao more to do but to ibw my Sqaanrs with l4(j 
gomes ibr the ti(è of my Houfe. Nov I Refill 
a Catalogue of fuch Seeds, as will tufp to jfaf 
moft profit ia iny Grounds. ,17/ 



G A R'D'N E R. 



/v.... 
»• • • 



Th9 Lift ûf Seeds the Aft$hor of Le Jan^infff 
Solitaire ^4/ mi /^li ^/4cr given ikx, #V t/i^ in^té^. 
feil, and m no wfi prefer to be mads mfi of Jfoj 
England, In lien of ity take the following CoNh- 
logm of all the Soeds we fiw in KitolmhOardens, 
and thai mêfrofGtfof êhe S$rvk$ 9f s, FamilfK . 

CHAR 
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, vM**-w .C fi A P# XXi. , 
A Catahffie rfmU tht Seeds ufiialfyfinm 

in Kiuhen-g^r/tentt end that are 

ufeful in a Fémily, 

■ ♦ 

X^ Round >Tuiiiep. 
Yellow b 

Sbn-dt. 

Scoribaera. 

Silfifry. 

»J?^^ }spamihRadi/l|, 

Ixèéoa Radifli. 
Stmbouif. 






Thefe to1»e fowii 
in die Inner 
Squares, in 
Quarters and 
Beds* 



Leek» 



LflMQ«l\ 

Zhrnck J 

fcWBWnhole> 

%Éliil J> Theft Tlu-ee en- 

Aufick. ^ crWi from 



' DlMMfc A^ifftg Msff oin Mants of a Year» or Two 
Years Old» ii much fooner in Perfcâîofl than bjr 
SeecL 

Artichoaks, the bcft mty to be raisVl ifyom 
P]aat%flipt off from others of the fame kind. 

Italian 
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■ 

yThcTc to be fown in 
^ \ Endive. C Beds, afterwirds trant 
irf'd J r planted, then ty*d up 

Cardonne* \ ^ whitcn'd. 



94 

sttdi rf Italian Sellery 
MfenkHt Plain 

^1^'' Curl 



Succory. 



0/ Efiitlefit punts. 




Red •;> 

White > Beet. 

Roman j 

Italian Fennel. 

Collyflower. 

EnglifhO 

Dutch ^ Cabbage. 

Ruffia J 

Boor-Cole. 
Colewort. 

Lop Lettuce. 1 

Common'^ | 

Broad > Greffes. 

Currd J 
Tumep. 

Prickljr Spinage. 

Charvill. 

Green. 

Golden PmiUne. 

Corn Sallad. 

Sandwich KadiAi. 

Harts-hosa* 

Kocket* 



Thefe to be fown thin 
in Beds. 



I ■ 



Thefe to be fown in Beds, 
> and tranfplanted into 
Quarters. 



Thefe to be fown in Bedi 
and Borders, and the 
Topsrut,when young, 
for young Sallettin^ 
themoftof which foay 
be had all the Year 
round, fowing 'em in 
the Winter in hot 
Beds,and covering'em 
with GUfles. 



Na(hir- 



I. ■ 
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Ktfturtium Indicam; tke Flowen of which are 

us'd in Sallads. 
Cabbage 
Wn Dutch j^^ç^^ T-^g ^^ ,^ 5^ 

Red'spanifl» f Jj^ ^'^^ «P « »« «f"i« 
Coft I ^* 

White Romtn J 

JF^"- \ Thcfc to be encrcafcd from Koots. 

Cucumbers, fevcnJ Sorts, ifi«; Long, Shbr^ an4 

Prickly. 
Mêlions. 
Gourd. 
Pompion. 
Mekin. 
Scurvygrafi. 
SorreL 
Cives. 

Sweet Herbs mul TeUherh Seeds. 

Thyme. 

Winter Sarouiy. 
Summer Savoury. 

J^^^^} Sweet Mar joim 

Plain 

Curl 

ILofemary. 

Hyflbp. 

SorreL 

Beet. 

Borrtfc^ 

Bttglo& 

Blopdwort; 



ri-d } ^^- 



Maty* 
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Coliiiiibine« 
Orach. 
Tanfcy. 
C^ Marj. 
Sweet MitMHiiu 
Balm. 
Mint. 
Edward's early 

Barnes 

Sandwich» and 
Readiag Peafe. 
Grey 

White 

Large white 

Small white ^ Sugar Peafe. 

Dwarf 

^%% Pcafe. 

Dutch Admirals Peafe. 

Crown or Rofe Peafe. 

Winged Peafe. 

Hotfpur 

Gofport 

Spanifli ^ Beans. 

Sandwich 

Windfor 

Large white 

Small white > Kidney Beans, 

Speckled 



Other ufeful Herb Seeds. . . 

Cardus, Angelica» Carroway» 

Anis, Coriander, Fenugreek, 

White Poppy, Dill, Womwdod, 

Lavender, Rue. ^: 

To which we add the folhwing Lift of 
the Seeds of Flowers^ Edgings ^ and 
other Annuals. 

Common Candy-Tuft. 

Dwarf white Candy-Tuft, from Fr4nc€. 

Small Annual Stock for Edgings. 

Venus Looking-glafs. 

Venus Navd-wort* 

Larkfpur Double and Single^ 

Double ftriped Poppy, 

Bottles of divers Colours. 

Ptarmica, or Eternal Flower* 

Flos Adonis. 

Annual Sun Flower. 

Nigella. 

French and African Marygold. 

Sweet Sultan. 

Marvel of Peru. 

CoUutea Ethiopica. 

Amaranthus Tricolor and Bkolor. 

Anuranthus Coccineus. '. 

CapHcum Indicum^* 

Great Indian Crefles. 

Belvedere. 

Senfative \ tii . 

Hamble jP'*"*' 

H BaHl 



*7 
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Bafîl of divers Sorts. 
Female BaKàm. 
Convolvulus major. 
Great blue '^ 
Small blue ^ Lupines. 
Yellow )> 
Scarlet Beans. 

Seeds of Perennial agings and ofbers, 
which blew the Secatfd Tear. 

Matted 1 ti- t 

Mountain J ^^^^• 

Sweet William. 

Double Jul) flowers* 

Striped 

Brompton 

P :rple y Stock Gillyflowersi 

Double white 

Large annual 

Ye!;!," } '^*»»- 

Snap Dragon. 
Rofe Campion. 
Scarlet Lychnis. 
Srriped Columbine. 
Canterbury Bells. 
M usk Scabious. 
French Hony-fuckle. 

White } y^^"^- 

Greek Valerian. 
Monks Hood. 
Double Holly-hocks. 
Everlafting Peafe. 

Auri- 



/ 



\ 
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Auricula's. 
Polyanthus. 

With all which any Perfên may ke fmniflfi 
at our Plantation at Brumpton. 

iSENTLEMAN. 

This is fufficient to inftruft me in the Names 

of all the Seeds that are proper for a Kitchin- 

Garden : I now de(ire we may proceed^ and that 

-you. will inform me how I am to drefs the Beds 

in my Squares, and prepare 'em for the Seed. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Htru) to drefs the Beds y and fonjj 

the Seed. 

G J RT>' N E R. 

YOU muft.firft meafure out the Ground ^««•♦/^^ 
within each Square, without comprehend- ^•^^ 
ing the Borders that are round it, and make your 
Beds about Four Foot broad, with a Path a Foot 
over bjetween every two Beds, which muft be 
all of the (âme Size. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This being done, is it neceflary to make Drills 
in my Beds to fow my Seeds in, or fow it with- 
out Drilling ? 

H 2 QARjyNER. ' 



I • 
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G A RT>' N E R. 

Method of That S left to your own Liberty: But this I 
fi^'^^. muft obfcrvc to you, that our Gard'ners about 
^^ Town, who ufually pay a good Rent for their 
Soods. Ground, find it more profitable to fow their Seed 
without Drills; tho\I think a Gentleman*s Gar- 
den ought to be drilled, which is done with the 
Point of a Stick made for that purpofe» when 
you fow certain Sorts of Legumes, fucb, for 
Example, as Sorrel, Beetj Pdrfijy Charvilj and 
Sfindgei but as to the reft, 1 would advife you 
to fow 'em in an even Bed, and rake the Bed 
lightly after it ; as for thofe that are (own in 
Drills, they will do well enough without the 
Raking. 

GENTLEMAN. 

When all this is done^ is there nothing more 
to be performed ? 

G J RT>' N E R: 

UoU muft You muft throw fome Mould upon every Bed, 
l^/W» ^t^m ^^ i^ç)^ ^Yàçk at leaft ; and that for thefc 

mÔÎs \ftof ^wo Reafons. 

tiny âfo The Firft is. To prevent the Earth from being 
firmth and broken by the Rain or Watering- Pot, which wiU 
•^ hinder the Grain from budding, and fpringing 

up. 

The Second Reafon is, Bccaufe the Grain flioots 
up with more Difficulty without it ; for foma 
unfeafonable Rains and fucceeding Frofts often- 
times bind up the Earth, as it happen'd in the 

A&nths 
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Months of Mdrch and jifrih 1701. and that to 
fuch a d^ee^ that in (everal Places we were 
forced to low our Seeds again. This Accident 
is ufually prevented by the Precaution I have gi- 
ven you. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I thank you for it. Have you any thing more 
to advife me in, that may tîc of Service to my 
Garden ? 

G A R "D'N E R. 

I have a Word or two to add concerning your Hêt-Mêds 
Hot-Beds, which will be of abfolute Neceffity •'^'^'7^ 
for the raifing your Plants. Some are continu'd ^ ^^J!/" 
'till they grow to Maturity in the Beds where 
they were firft fbwn ; others are removed from 
your Hot-Beds to the Squares in your Garden, 
fuch as your CAbbsge-Lettucty Celery^ CwumterSy 
Spéuiijb drdoony and Citrnls. 



CHAP. XXIII. 
H(yw to make Hot-Beds. 

GARDINER. 

TH E South Afpcft is the moft proper for Hêi-Meds 
Hot-Be*; they ought to be made of Horfe- <^i^^ ^' *• 
Dung taken out of the Staible; to be about Four ^jj^/**^* 
Foot high, and about as many broad j their Length 
^ H 3 ihould 
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(hould be proportionable to that of the Pbce ia 
which they arc made : They muft be coverM 
with Mould between Eight and Nine Inchei 
PntMMt'M thick. The Beds ought to be made Six or Eight 
ub^tâktn jjj^yj before you fow your Seeds, that the ex- 
Hêt-Bêds ceffive Heat of the Dung may evapovate in that 
ar§ Jhm. time* and nothing but a nnxlerate Warmth re- 
main : This is known by thrufting your Finger 
into the Bed. Without this Precaution 'you^U 
run a Rifque of burning your Seeds. 

The Paths between thcfe Beds ought to be a 

H0m to Foot broad, that when you find it neceflary to 

wMrmH9t~ warm your Beds a-new, you may with more 

^tmLn ^^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ D^ngj which will prefervc 
€•0. * fufBcient Degree of Heat, and nourifli the 

Plants. 

GENTLEMAN. 

• 

I have one Thing more to ask, which is how 
you make your Beds for Muihrooms ? Which, I 
think» is the only thing wanting in my Inftruâf- 
ons for making my Fruit and Kitchin*Garden. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
Hcyw to prepare Beds for Mujbrooms. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

Whiw tù \/OU muft provide your felf with a fuflSci- 

frtpur^ the ^ ^"^ Quantity of Dung of Whcat-ftraw, but 

2>iwy. never of Rye. This Provifion ought to be made 

from ^pril to Augufi^ then lay it in Rows, and 

tie it together^ In 
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In Nèvimter you mufl dig your Trenches Mm $$ 
Three Foot broad» and half a Foot deep. Your ?***/*• 
Dunj^ ought to be well mixt» that is» tne ezcrc- ^^^ ' 
mentitious Part with the Straw» and thrown into 
the Trench two Foot up ridge-wi(ê; over this 
you muft lay fome Earth two Iiches thick, and 
in jifril following cover t\txy Bed with unrot- 
ted Litter, that the excedive Heat may not pe- 
netrate into your Beds. When you perceive the whm $0 
Dung begins to be dry» you mufl take care to vMtmr Mot» 
water it every Three Weeks, provided it doth Jî^jjJjL 
not rain. This, Sir, is the cheapcft way of rai- *^ 
fing Muihroûinf. 

GENTLE M jiN. 

*Tis not fufHcient that I know how to make 
my Garden, I ought likewife to know how I am 
to cultivate ir, and defira your Inftruâions there^ 
in. 



H 4 THE 
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CHAR I. 

of Tillage, and the Seafons prober 

for it. 

G A R V* N E R. 



TH E better to inform you how you are 
to cultivate your Garden, I muft firft 
inftrufb you in the different Sorts of 
Tillage, which is the firft thing abfolutely neceP 
fary to be known. 

This 
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This Work is pcrform'd in Three different Sea- Difftnnf 
ions; in the Winter, in Spring, and at Midfummcr ; ^J^ '^ 
but the nianner of Tillage ought to be different, '^*' 
according to the Quality of the Earth. 

For Example, in a heavy, moid Soil, your n^ mt 
firft Breaking up the Ground ought to be flight, mU hwvy 
for fear the Rains fliould penetrate into an Earth ^^ ^^ 
that has no Occafion for it; and you muft ob--^|*JJ^ ^i/. 
fcrve never \o work upon this fort of Ground in /#i. 
wet, but always in dry Weather. 

The fame Method is not to be obferv'd in a in Utht 
hght Soil, where the firft Work ought to be ^J*^ .^ 
deep, that the Rain and Snow, of which it^^^^^ 
(lands in need, may penetrate into ir. j^if. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I underftand your Meaning in this ; pray pro- 
ceed to the fécond Tillage. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

The Second Tillage muft be in Maj^ when Tm^oftht 
the Fruit is fet: It ought to be deep in heavy, ^^^^•'^[l^ 
moift Grounds, that the Earth may be the bet- ^^^^ soiU 
ter difpos'd to receive the Heat of the Sun, and thi frcmU 
that the dry Winds mayn't chap it. TtlUgt 

The Second Tillage muft hkewife be deep in ^^Jf^'* ^' 
light Soils, that they may be the more capable Th§ feewd 
of receiving the Moiftijrc of which they ftand.r/%# m 
in need. This Moifture^ join'd with the Heat ^'i^ '^*'^- 
of the Sun, has a wonderful Effcd upon your 
Fruits and Legumes. Time and 

The Third Tillage in moift, heavy Soils, ought ^*'^ '/ 
not to be fo deep as the Second; the Se^fon pro- %]y^^^'^ 
per for it is about Midfummer, or the Beginning ^^^ ^„^ 

of keMvySûtls. 
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of Jffljf. This is very neccflary for imparting 
to Fruits their due Size and Quality, and to pre- 
vent the Weeds from exhaufting the Strength of 
the Ground. 
MhM of In light» warm Soils this Tillage ought to be 
fbi third very gentle, for otherwifc the Heat of the Sun, 
r^lJ* ^^^^^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^ prevailing, will penetrate too 
wéirmSêils. f^^ ^°^ *^^^ ^^^ Roots, efpecially if they are 
young, which will very much inconomiode 'em, 
T^ TtU and deftroy the Fruit ; for which Reafon we al- 
Ug9 ought ways go to work in this Seafbn after a Rain^ and 
to ho âpof conftantly find our Advantage in it. 

GENTLE MA N. 

But what becomes of thofe Trees that have 
not been manured at all ? Do you think their 
Fruit will not be fo good in Qiiality, as that 
whofe Trees have been tilM ? 

GAR T>'N E R. 

TU Nofof No ; you will find a great DiflFcrence : For 
fiy of Til- that which is naturally a melting Pear, fuch as 
g^^^ the MoMille Bouche^ wiU be fo full of little Stones, 

hoHt tho ^^^^ *^ ^*" hardly be eaten. This I can aflure 
IWw. you from Experience. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This makes Tillage abfolutely neceflary ; but 
I would pladly know, if, after I have thus till'd 
my Borders, where my Dwarf and Wall-trees 
are, it is abfolutely neceffary for me to hough 
the Borden likewife? 

GARD'NER, 
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G jf M D'NE R. 

I 

Bv an meaos» and that for two Reafons. For ^ ^ 
by this Means you cAFcdually dcftroy the ^^^^s^^^^^ 
which are ib mifchievous to your Ground ; k§9Ê^i: 
and in the next place, the houghing of the Ground 
difpofes it the better to imbibe the Night Dews, 
which keep it in a confiant Frefhnefs, and add a 
Vigour to the Trees, whofe Fruit, by that Means, 
becomes better conditioned than oiherwife it 
would be. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Thefe Obfervations are very material : I auft 
now defîreyourinftruftions concerning the Pruning 
my Trees, as well Dwarfs as Wall-trees; and 
fir/l I would know the Ufe of this Pruning. 



CHAR II. 

Ireatift of the Pruning of TreeSy and 
the Reafons luhy Divarfs, in the open 
Air and againfi a Wall, muft be 
prund. 

G A R'D* N E R. 

THERE are Three Reafons for Pruning our Vi*»fi»uf» 
Trees: The firft is, becaufe it makes the ^'*"*''f */ 
Treclaft the longer ; the fécond is, becaufe it gives 
it an handfome Shape; and thelaft, for that it's a 
Benefit to the Fruit. I. It 
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The Nicif' I. It makes a Tree laft the longer. For by 
Jkf of Pru- ^\^l^ Pruning we lop off all oeedlefs . Branches» 
J^^ ^ leaving none but fuch as are neceffary to the 
Tree iafi Bcauty of the Tree, and are Bearers. Whereas 
tbf longer, on the Other fide, if the Tree were never pruned, 
?*^^^* bat all the Branches were fuflFer*d to grow, they 
7imê fiT would quickly drein it of its Sap, and make it 
TMHt of die in a little time. 

Fruning. n. Pruning makes a Tree look handfome: To 
^^7o^^i7^ which purpofe Four Things are to be obfetv'd. 
^vodtogZ'o '• ^^^^ ^^^ S^^°* ^^ Seven or Eight Inches 
M Tree A long from the Graft ; which makes the Tillage eafier, 
be^taifid when the Trees are grown up, and come to fpread^ 

^^ohr *• '^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ™*y ^^ round, without any 
vJtion. vifible Vacancy. 

xJ oùer- 5. It ought to be open in the Middle, that the 
vMtion. Sun may more eafily penetrate to ripe» and co- 
vliim^'' lour the Fruit. 

4/A oifer^ 4* ^^ ought to be well adorn*d with regular 
vatiofi. Branches on every fide. This is the way to 
give the Tree an agreeable Figure. 

Fruning I H, Pruning is a Benefit to the Fruit: For 

mAk]r\ho ^^^ ^^P ^^"^ "^^ wafted in the Nouriftiment of 
Frmt the unneceflary Branches, the Fruit receives a greater 
frirer, Afiiftance from it, and confequently becomes 
larger and more beautiful. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Thefe Reafons are convincing: But what h 
the propereft Seafon for Pruning? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

Ttm^i •! Thofe that have written upon this Subject a- 
Frunmg. g^^^ ^ j^ j|jjj pQ^nt, and I am of their Opinion, 

that 
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that we fhould begin to Prune as foon as the 
Leaves are fallen ; but my ufual praâice is, to 
Prune thofe that don't flioot over vigoroufly in 
Jéinuârj ; but for luxuriant and vigorous Trees, 
I Prune them in March. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I defire to know the Reafon of thefe different 
Times for Pruning. 

G jf R T>' N E R. 

Some Trees are weak, others ftrone and vigo- j^4^«, w 
rous; thofe that are weak we Prune m JanHétry^ thi dift- 
before, the Sap is in motion, which ought to be ^^^ ^«w»j 
prcferv'd entire for 'em, they fianding in need of ^f^^^'^I 
it all ,* but the flrong and vigorous Shooters are 
not to be prun'd but in their Sap, which begins 
to be in motion in March; this is proper to dif- 
charge part of the Sap, and fortifie the Bearers. 
Of the laft Sort are the Virgouleufe^ xhc Robincy vigmtL 
and all fuch as (hoot out more Branches for Wood, Tms. 
than for Fruit. 

GENTLEMAN 

But doth not the Frofl damage thofe weak 
Trees that are juft prun'd? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

No, all your skilful Gard'ners will tell you this 
is the beft way; I have found it (oby Expe- 
rience. 



Tbift 
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Thefcarethe Renfons the French GéintHers h^i/t 

givem of the Necejfitj of sPrtming omr Treesy which 

we find to be very jafit its Ukgwife the Times thof 

frefcrihe for doing it to he very proper. ^Bm we 

have foHndj hy ExDeriencoytheU jome Trees re^mre 

dHOther Pruning^ hetween thofe we CéUl the Winter 

Pruning, and the Summer Prtming; which Ufi 

begins about the middle of May, and Ufis ^till 

fome D4ys in June : I^jw the Prnntng we 

fpeak^of is performed in April, and in the begitsning 

f/ May ; and that which gives the Occafion for it 

is this. We often find fever al Trees blighted by a 

virulent BUfiy which fcorches and fbrivels up the 

tender LeaveSy and kills Jome of the young Shoots^ 

oven down to the old Wood. Now to recover 

Trees fo damniffdy we perform the following Ope^ 

ration. 

Firft, We prune ojf all the désmmffd Leaves^ 
and only fhorten the joung Shoots^ tho* they are not 
touch'd with the Blights. 

Secondly, If the Shoots ($re blightedy then we 
prtsne out all that are tainted^ and fhorten the 
Head of the Tree tofucha Proportion as we judge 
the Root will require to make the Tree pujb out vi^ 
gorous Shoots again. 

Thirdly, Sifter this is perform*dy we open the 
Earth in a Qrcle about the Root of a Dwarf-treOy 
and in a Semi-Circle about thofe of a WalUtree ; 
then we put in a little fhort Mulfb upon the Root, 
and water it once or twice a Weekf if it be a dry 
Seafon ; and at the fame time too we /prinkje the 
Branches with a Hand-EnginCy or a fine Rofe of a 
yVatering-pot. 

We have founds by Experience, that this AppUca-^ 
tion made to Trees, that have been fo damnify d in 
their firfl Shootings in k^rûamd May, has recovered 

them 
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them to ag9od Vigoitr of Hnhh^ bj the Mamh of 

Auguft folloWÎHg. 

We do Hotfindy that either M. de h Quintinic, or 
the jSmtkor of Le Jardinier Solitaire, take any no^ 
tice that tkefe Occidents happen to their Trees in 
France in the Months of A fiil and May, tho'they 
very vften do to ours in £ngland. 

G E NT L E M A N. 

The Effeds which you tell nic flow from 
Pruninp, make me very defirous to be inflruâed 
in the Method of it. 



C H H P. III. 

of the Rules to be learn dhy thofe ivho 
ivould underjfand haw to Prune 
Trees. 

G A RTi' N E R. 

BEfore I entertain you with the Manner of 
Pruning your Trees, I muft inform you of 
fome Rules neceffary for thofe who would fuc- 
ceed in it. 

I fuppofc there are Five Sorts of Branches on a jr^ sms 
Tree to be pruned, viz,. Branches for Wood, êfBrMnehts 
Branches for Fruit, irregular Branches, Branches en^iret. 
of falfc Wood, and luxuriant Branches. The f^^if"^^'^^ 
Wood-Branches are thofe that form the Shape \ç^o/, 
of the Tree, which arc pruned from Four to Brmtehes. 

Twelve 
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Twelve Inches» according to the Vigour of the 
Tree. 
MxfUcdti' IL The Fruit-Branches are flenderer than the 
§n rfthe former, their Eyes are near one to the other, and 
?^^, hrgCy by which the Fruit-Buds are form'd; we 
top thofe that are too long, and confequently 
too weak to fupport their Fruit; leaving fuch 
entire, as are of a juft length, cutting off only 
the extremity of the Branch> which is of greaC 
Benefit to the Fruit-Bud. 
ExpUcéuiên ^''- '^^^ irregular Branches are fmall and con- . 
•firrêiHlMr fus'd« being fit neither for Wood« nor Frut i 
MrMmhes. for which Reafbn they maft be removed. 
ExpliMi- ^^* Branches of falfe Wood arc thofe that 
on of tho grow Upon the right Wood-Branches, and have 
Mrsnchis fiat Eyes at a diftance one firom another; for ' 
of frlfo which Reafon they are ufelefs, and muft be 
'^«'^ cutoff. ' 

Ex^Mth- V. The luxuriant Branches are fuch as fliooc * 
onrfluxm^ out from the large Wood-Branches; they are i» 
^^^^f, hig about as ones Finger, and ftratt as a Taper^ ' 
having a fmooth even Bark, and broad Eyes at 
a diftance one from another. Thefe are all to be 
cut off, unlefs we find we want feme of 'em to 
fill up a Vacancy, in which cafe we let them 
ftand. 

GENTLE M 4 N. 

You fay, that if you have any occafion for a 
luxuriant Branch, you fuffer it to ftand ; but I heard 
a Geritleman*s Gard'ner affirm to his Mafter 
the ether Day, that fuch Branches ought all to 
be cut off, bccaufe they wafte too much of 
the Sap, which prejudices the other Branche 5^ 
and intirely deftroys the Tree. If this be true, 

how 
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how can a luxuriant Branch be ufeful to a Tree; 
and what Method nauft be taken to prevent it 
from injuring a Tree» if it be Aifferd to ftand to 
fill up a Vacancy? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

There is no Rule without an Exception. If Mr i» 
the Branch be of no ufe, the Gard'ner is in the ^xhtimu 
right in cutting it off; but if it be ncccffary for ^^^ ^ 
the Figure of the Tree, I maintain that it ought "^p^ ^^^^ 
to ftand, and that it will be no ways prejudicial thirt is » 
to the Tree if it be prun'd Ten or Twelve v^^fy- 
Inches, according to the Vigour of the Tree; for 
this puts a ftop to the Sap, which being thruft 
forward pierces the luxuriant Branch on all fides, h«v i# 
and produces new Shoots, which take up Part of Pri«# « 
the Sap; I fay only a Part, becaufe the Paffage of ^«^i«»^ 
thefe new Branches is ftrait, and confcquectly *'*"**• 
can't have room for all that was received by tht 
Mother Branch at its Entrance; by this means ^^ ^a^^^ 
the Sap being ftopt in its Courfe, it will of ne- çf rrunmg 
ceflity recoil back into the larger neighbouring if^Mxiwiifii^ 
Branches, and leave the luxuriant Branch no ^^^^^ 
more than a moderate Qiiantity, which in time 
will produce good Branches. I have experienced 
this upon Wail Peach-trees, and have had good 
Fruit and Wood-Branches to fill up the Vacan- 
cies. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am convinç'd, by what you fay; but if one 
of thefe new Branches ihould incline to be luxuri- 
ant, what mud I do in that cafe ? 

I GARD'NER^ 
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. G A R'D' N E R. 

You have no mpre to do than to pinch this 
Branch feveral times; this Operation» which is 
done with your Nails» reftrains the Sap. I will 
in a particular Chapter treat more largely of this 
Method» and ihow you of what ufe it is. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I ihall be glad to be inform'd, and wHI take 
, care to remind you of your Promife : For the pre- 
fent, I would gladlv luiow how the Trees that 
are jiift planted ought to be Prun'd ; for it's pro- 
bable, that in fuch a number of Trees as I am 
like to have, there will be fome that will give no 
more than One Shoot, fome Two, and both «n 
the fame Hde, and others a greater number, but 
ill placed : I muft confefs that this Diverfity of 
Shoots appears to me a very great obftacle.to the 
Beauty of my Trees. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

That Inconvenience is eaHIy remedied. 
I0i^ it t0 L If when a Tree has given no more than oqe 
éê^dÊtÊê t9 Shoot,and that too arifes from the extremity of the 
* y^^i Stem, I advife you to take it off; and I aifure 

htu JuUê y^"» y^"*" ^^^^ w'll flioot out feveral good 
hu$ 9n9 Branches the Year following; this I have feveral 
>W> M»i Mmes experienced. 

^tr^ % ^ fuppofe that this Tree has not been aflaulted 

^thf Sitm! ^y ^^^ Worms, and that the Rooit is found and 

good, otherwife you ought to pull it up^ aixl 

put another in its place; but if this Branch has 

fliot 
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/hot below the Top of the Stem, then cut the 
Stem to the Branch» and ihorteQ the Branch to 
Three or Four Eyes, and proD it the firft Year 
to make it ftrait. You muft take care to put 
fbme Maftick> or foft Wax upon the top of the 
Stem after you have cut it, ai I have obferv*d 
beTore* 

IL If your Tree has produced Tiro Branches »» r# 
on the fame fide, you muft cut the uppermoft to prtme m 
Three or Four Eyes, and for the other you muft ^* ^^ 
cut it to the thicknefs of a Crown*picce; this ^ ^JJjJj 
KÎiJ produce Two Fruit^Branches. ^ tlnfimé 

But if the lowermoft be larger than that above jjU: 
\ty you muft cut off the uppermoft, and pre- 
firve the fécond, ftiortening it to Three or Four 
Eyes, and cutting the Stem down to it. 

III. When your Tree has produced feveral Bm u 
B anches, whereof forte are ill fituated, you '^'**« * 
muft chufe thofe that are propereft for the Fi- JJJJ^ ^ 
gure of your Tree, and fliorten 'em to Three jj^^^^^ 
eyes, which muft be id placed as to conduce io vrM 
the Roundnefi of the Trees ; in which cafe the ^rmÊritén 
Eyes ought to be placed in the outfide, and net 
within, except in the Bemrre Pears, whofe Wood- 
Branches would grow too ftrattling if the Eyes 
were on the outiide* As for die other Branches, 
whofe Situation is irregular, tht^ muft be pruned 
to the thicknefe of a Crown-piece, or cut floping; 
and the irregular Branches taken off. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Method is very agteeable* Now if my 
Tree, being thus prun'd, (hould pro^duce hand- 
fome Brandies the Year following» muft the fame 
Method be ob(êrv*d in pruning it again as you 
prefcribd before i I i QARjyNMRf 
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G A R'D' N E R. 

H99 H Yes having a confiant Regard to the Beauty q£ 

^^ ^ the Tree; preferving fuch as are for Fruit, cut- 

eisLtfid ^^"S ^^ ^^^ draggling Branches and pruning to 

sktfê. the Thicknels of a Crown, or flope-wife, thofe 

that are ill plac'd, to make 'em become Branches 

to bear Fruit» and above all things avoiding a 

Confufion of Branches. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I underftand all you fay very welh except what 
you call Pruning flope-wife, arid to the Thic^- 
ncfs of a Crown-piece, 

G A R'D'N ER. i 

Qffrmmg They were of M. ^ i4 Qmmimti Invention;' 
M^^'fi*^ and are very neceflary for the getting of Fruit- 
rbickmfi Branches and more efpeciallv fuch as will cqn- 
#/4iCfvm. tribute to the Beauty of tne Tree, as I have 
fi9€9. ezperienc'd; and this is the Reafon« 

The Wood-Branch being retrenched after this 
manner, the Sap wants Branches to fill; whereupon 
itmoveson every Side, 'till it thruftsoutTwo or 
Three Fruit-Branches : And fuppofîng it thrufb 
out none, which rarely happens the Tree receives^ 
no Damage from it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This is a very fatisfadory Account of this 
new manner of Pruning, and defcrves to be pra-' 
ftis'd. 

' But 
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But to return to the ufual way of Pruning a 
young Plantation, how many Prunings will ferve 
before my Tree is a true Dwarf» and after what 
fflimier muft I proceed to render it of an agree- 
able Figure ? 



- i 



G A RT>' N E R. 



* Trees that have been planted Four Years arc Trw nmâ 
fuppos*d to have good Fruit and Wood-Branches, ^ /««'i 
after the Third Pruning; fo that you muft con- ^^*»^X 
fuit the Vigour of your Tree, in more or lefs re- ^strU^. 
trenching the Branches ; that is, from Four to 
Nine Inches, obfervine to leave the higheft Eye 
of every Branch on the Outdde» the better to 
ferm the Round. If you make ufe of a Hoop, uMA in^ 
and tie the Wood-Branches with fome Ofier A««^ ^ 
Twigs about it^ it will contribute much to the ^^ 1^ 
b^utiful Figure of the Tree. ^érZioMt 

Tot what remains, I don't think you are to sk0f$, 
fiâvé any Regard to the Increafe or Decreafe of 
tlie Moon, when you are to b^in Pruning. 

gentleman: 

This is very furprizing ; for I have heard ft- 
veral old Gardeners fay, that vigorous Trees 
ought to be prun'd in the Wane, and thofe that 
arc bore (paring of their Shoots in the Increafe. ^ 
Their Reafon is, That the Pruning by no means 
promotes the Fruits ii it be not done in the • 

Wane. They add, that the Reafon why fomc 
Trees are fo long before they bear Fruit is, bc- 
caufe they were planted or grafted, cither in the 
Jncreafe, or Full of the Moon. 

I } GjiRUNER^ 
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G A R7)' N E R. 

Dp fémf of Moft of the old Gard'ners were of that Opi* 
Qar^mng nion, and there are fome who continue ftill to be 
^ ^hu ^^^^^^ ^y ^^^ ^^^^ Error. But 'tis certain that 
^ê%êM0m ^^^y ^^^ ^ Ground for fuch an Imagination» 
as I have obferv'd* having fucceeded in my Gar- 
dening without fuch a fuperftitioMs Obfervalion 
of the Moon. However I don't urge thi$ upon 
mj own Authority, but refer my feff to Mr. Je 
U Qmntinie, who deferves more to be belierVl 
than my felf, Thefe are his Words. 
V dc It ^ I Solemnly declare, faith he, that after a du 
QaiiitinîeV u Hgtnt Obfervation of the Moon's Changes for 
2J25L ** Thirty Years together, and an Inquiry whcr 
$i9 cSm^ ^^ ther tney had any Influence in Gard'.ing, the 
ffs tf tin « Affirmative of which has been fo long eflabli* 
T^^f^ « fljçj among us, I pcrceiv*d that it was no 
\^chMt. ^ weightier than old Wives Tales, and that it his 
^ his Be' *• been advanced by unexperienc*d Gardeners, * ; 
pàimt w And 9 little after. *^ I have therefore followld 
Jgjriidr a ^j^^ appeared moft reafonable, and rcjcftcd 
^ Oâflito " what was otherwife : In fhort^ graft in what 
Mthtjkm ^^ time of the Ntoon you pleafe, if your Graft be 
Ss$^$U « good, and grafted on a proper Stock, provided 
OmaT'^ ** you do it like an Artift, you will be fure to 

'' ^'' " fucceed. 
Xmfimtm ^ In the fame manner ÇcêHtifUi€$ he) fow uhat 
Jûr«W»- * <• Sorts of Grain you pleafe, and plant as you 
"*"^ " «c pleafe, in any Quarter of the Moon, 1*11 an* 
^ fwcr for your Succcfs; the firft and laft Day 
<* of the Moon being equally favourable/ This 
is the Opinion of a Man, who muft be allowed 
to have been the moft experienced in this Age» 



$$$is* 
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GENTLEMAN. 

After ftich an authencick Tcftimany, I fancy 
you will noieet with but few Gard'^ners fo bold 
as to conteft it with you* Let us proceed, I 
pray you, in the Manner of Pruning. 
..^ I was the other Day in a Gentleman's Garden, 
abd his Gard'ner faid, that in Trees not over vi- 
.gorous he prun*^ the Wood-Branches, to the 
^cmd the Stock might fupply more Sap, and pro- 
^iuce more vigorous Shoots; and for ttiofe Trees» 
whofe Wood-B.ranches were weak, he prun'^d 'cm 
very flibrt, (horter in a Quince than free Stock. 
I would be glad to know the Reafon of this. 

GARDINER. 

The Man (çokt like an experienc'd Gard'ner; * 
and they who obferve his Maxim will find their 
Advantage in it. The Reafon why â Quince- 10^ j^^ 
Stock is prun'd (horter than a (ttt Stock is, be* grmfiêd m 
^caufe the foroier (hoots out more Fruit than ^^t***** 
Wood-Branches; whereas on the contrary, the f^/^ 
free Stock has more Branches for Wooa thanyj^j^ 
^ j^ruit; upon which Account we prune the former ^ thêfi 
ihorter, that we may have good Wood-Brancher , ** ^ fi^* 
and fuffer the others to be longer, that we may 
have more Bearers. 

If you ask nlc wherein this ihort Pruning con- /» whtu 
fifts, I tell you, in Anfwer to it, that vou muft ^'''ww- 
cuc your Wood-Branch, which forms the Figure ^^''W'* 
of the Tree, down to Two or Three Eyes. 
This Operation is obferv'd in weak Trees. 

I 4 QEN^ 
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GENTLEMAN, 

I 

Is there nothing particular to be done to the 
Fruit-Branches, in relation to feeble Trees ? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

"Bn ^ u Yes ; in weak Trees you are to expeâ: oo 
Ç7^**^ Fruit but froin the larger Branches, and the bet- 
ter to ftrengthen them, you mufl retrench all 
fuch as are incapable of Bearing. 

GENTLEMAN. 

How do you dçal with fuch Trees as are too 
vigorous» bom die Abundance of whofe Sap 
you have all Wood-Branches, and none ftir 
Fruiti 

G A RD'N E R. -^ 

Bern f Thofe are prun'd after a different manner from 
r*^^i*- the fermer: Thofe require a fliort Pruning- 
rma Trtm. j^^j-^ ^ ^^ contrary, muft have a long oQe; this 

is caird Charging the Wood*Bianches to ohUge 
them to produce Fruit. 

GENTLEMAN. 

In what doth this long Pruning cooCft ? 

GAR'D'NER. 

tmwhatiht It cotidfts in lopping Ten or Twelve Inches of 
^ ^'^' the Wood-Branch that fhoots out in» the kft 



\ 
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Year's Pruning: This is done to prevent the 
Tree from running out (b much in Wood» and 
to make it (boot out more in Fruit. 

• 

GENTLE MA N. 

Bat if, when this is done» the Tree (which 
I fuppofe to be an old one) doth not yet bear 
fruit» what is there farther to be done ? 

GAR*D'NER. 

If we may believe the ancient Gard'ners, who Jtoi»iiM- 
are fo befotted to their old Ways, a Hole muft «^/» «^ 
be made through the Stem, and a Peg of dry ^^^l^^ 
Oak thruft into it; this, they pretend, will rC' ^^r^t^^g^ 
(bain the over Abundance of Sap, and make the hmUt* '$m 
Tree bear Fruit. Others, who arc of the fame ***'' '^*** 
Opinion, fay, that one of the Roots fliould be 
fpiir, and a Stone clos'd in it; and that this will 
have the fame Effeâ with the Oaken Peg. O- 
thers have Recourfe to the Moon's Decreafe. 
All thefe Precepts are frivolous; and I rather 
chufe to rely upon the Praftice of * one of the * if.de H 
njoft ingenious Men of this Age, who was forc*d Off^in»* 
to go the very Source of this Mettle in the Treej 
that is, he retrenched one or two of its Roots ; 
and upon Trial he found this Expedient infalli- 
ble. 

I have, in the Months of Nùvemter and Z)#- 
cember, try'd the (âme Experiment upon old 
Trees that were too vigorous» (hooting out into 
nothiog but Wood- Branches; from fome I cut 
o£F Two large Roots, from others Three ; and 
the Year following they bore fuch a Crop that 
I ^as furpriz^d at it. 

Ab0$it 
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I 

Ak9m Tin Tsars ago d GentUmitH m £rtglaii|l 
trfd dn Exferiment of thi lUg Ndtme : He hdd 
in his Gdrden Tn/elve Dwdrf Pidr^trces^ thd$ dfier 
Eight êr Nim Tcdrs ^Umàtg^ hdd mt h§rm dnj 
Frmt ; from Six of thefe Trots ho took^ off the 
Bdrk Six Inches hroddy dnd hdlf rotmd the Girt 
of edch Tree I from the Six others^ Six Inches hêdd 
ukewifif dnd quite romnd edch Tree. The EffeU 
of this wdSp tbej dU fit fer hdring; hot of th0 
Six Idft feme dare dedd^ others Idngmjbing^ dnd 
not like to Uve long; v^hereds the Six he idrt^d hnt 
hdlf ronnd dre in d thriving Condition^ dnd h$dr 
Fruit» 

GENTLEMAN. 



I muft coofels thefe are uncominon Expedients; 
but I would gladly know how the Buds form 
thefnfelves into Fruit through this Séparation* 

G À RT>'N É R. 

t§Ui That's eafie to be conceiv'd^ for the Tree» 

romub the when fome of the Roots are retreach'd, has then 

BnM dnd g^ jj^^^ ^{^^^ ^ moderate Sap^ which rounds thf 

mM^is om gjjj^ jjjj makes 'cm knit; but when the Stp 

over^abounds, it fwells too much in the Buds» 

and makes *em grow long, ioftead of found. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Account feems very rational; but do you 
lop only a Part of the Roots, or cut 'em (h«rt 
off? 

GjiRlTNEJU 
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G A R*D' N E R. 

« 

Yoo nmft uncoTer all the RootS) tnd exttiine h#v tê r». 
wUdi arc Ac Itrgeft; they arc the Rootf that ^j^ ^^ 
are to be rctrcnch'd, generally Two or Three, ^^^ ^ ^ 
Aftietimcs Four« on one Side or the other» ac- nu^kê it 
cording to the Vigour of the Tree; but it nuft hé^ïïnU^ 
always be about Three or Four Inches from the 
Body of the Tree; which being done» there is 
nothing xeoiatns but to cover me Roots with 
Eaith, and the Tree will quiddy bear. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Obfervation is worthv my Knowledge; 
but if the Tree not bearing Fruit be young and 
Tigoroui» muft the Operation be then the fame? 

' G A R'D' N E R. 

Such a Tree ought to have aviong Pruning, »» ^^ 
that is, of betweeo Ten and Twelve Inches, J^**' ^^^^ 
which is to be done in March, The falfc Wood thmh^^Ili 
and unneceflary Branches ought to be continued eh $nfy 
Upon it 'till the Year following; they will fuck ^^^, 
,up good (lore of the Sap, and fo moderate it, f^^^y^^ 
that the Remainder will produce Fruit-Branches. 

G E NT L EM AN 



This feems a reafonable Expedient for fuch 
Trees as are too vigorous* but what Remedy 
have you for thofe that are ûçk^ and languiih. 



M 



GAKiyNER. 
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G A RT>' N E R. 

Hiving an Intention to treat in particular of 
the Malady of Trees, I muft refer you to that. 

GENTLEMAN. 

You have given me a fufficient Anfwer for the 

prefent : I deure to know what i% meant by Pm^ 

' «ing. Cr0tchet'wifi, which Mr. — — *s Gard'net 

tells me is fopietimes neceflary for filling im.li 

Vacancy tliat disfigures the Head of a Dwarf. 

GARDNER. 

FrmUng Nothing was ever better contriv'd» and we 

cmcb9t- are oblig'd for it to Mr« de U QmmiMêi : Thii 

^i^<r^ Pruning is done upon a large Wood^ranch that 

*>M ^e pi-unc to Three or Four Inches tev, which 

will thereupon produce feveral good Wood* 

Branches juftly fituate^: I expcmnc'd it in a 

Dwarf-tree» and had the Succefs I defir*d^ 

■ 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Method is as remarkable as the former. 
I now defire to be inftruâed in the Pkuning of 
Peaches, Abricots, and Plums; of which, as I 
remember, you have faid noth^g yet. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Uirw to prune Peaches, Ahricots, and 

Plums. 

GARDNER. 

WHAT I have fiiid, in relation lothe Prun- six Tkmis 
iflg of Dwarf-trees, wiU fervc likcwifefor ^j^l^^ 
your Efpaliers. There is nothing but the Figure, fffffii„g w 
which muft be that of a Fan, to be added to it, FiMck^ - 
and a Method obfcrv*d, which confîfts in thefe ^'«'. 
Six Points following. 

The Firft is. To untie all the Branches from the 
Trellifs> to difcharge all the dead and ufelefs 
Branches, leaving none to grow but fuch as will 
jMXxluce Wood or Fruit. The Fruit-Branches» . Hm t» 
having double Buds« are eafily diftinguifli'd from kmmWmiu 
thofe for Wood, which have none. ÏZJZd^ 

i IL The Wood- Branches arc to be pnin'd 'SIJJJ^, ' 
down to Four or Five Eyes, according to the 
Vigour of the Treej to leave on the Fruit- 
Branches, but no more Fruit upon them (when 
'tis knit) than you judge each Branch will be 
able to bear. 

III. We leave a reafonable Length to the 
Fruit-Branches t he Firft Pruning,becaufe of the Se« 
cond Pruning the fame Year, when they appear 
too fmall to bear Fruit. 

The Fourth is, when a Peach-tree happens to 
want Wood-Branches on one Side; we then 
l^rune the largefl: Fruit-Branches ihort, to the 
end that when the Fruit (hoots out, they may 
leave feme half Wood-Branches; by this means 
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you will prevent a Vacancy, which \% the greatefl 
Fault in a WtU Fruit<«ec« 

V. When we obferve a luxuriant Branch in a 

Peach-tree, and no good Wood«Branche$ tiear it, 

we preferre the luxuriant Branch>pn]niiig ittoTen 

or Twelve Inches long, to fill up the Vacancy; 

and a fmall Branch ou^ht always to be left at tne 

Extremity of the Pninuig, which will attraâ the 

Sap, and produce good Branches both for Wood 

and Fruit^ u I have experieacedt 

WIm iM^f VI. When a Peach-tree ceafts to put forth 

^ àfM new Branches in light Groundl, it ought to be 

J^.* pluck'd up as loon as the FruJt is gather^, if it 

fH^^ ^^ has not given fiune vigorous Shorn at the boi- 

èoifm. ton^ which may ferve to fupply the defeft of 

the reft; in which cafe it ought to Jbave a long 

Pruning, that is, to a good Foott • 

The fame Method ought to be obfet*d lA 
pruning Abricots. Plums ovtf^ to be prun'd 
long. 

The beft time Amt prunii^ Peaches and Abri- 
cots is in Mitnhi as for Plumi, dicy ought to be 
prun'd in Felftmairj. 
PiMch. In hearty Soils, thofe peach-trees that ccafe to 
iriês th^t produce Wôod«Brasches are not to be dug up ; 
rf^/lJr^ but you muft ftiorten the Stem Eight or Ted 
urj^^'^^ Inches in Nèvcmiir ot Dtcemher. I have met 
Brsfiehêj With (bme that have produced very good Shoots 
^ ^ after that, h that by this Operation your Tree 
fi^fen'd. grows young agvn ; the fame thing may be added 
of Abricots and Plums; thefe two^Iaft never fail 
of new Shoots in light» as well as hearty Soils, 
provided they are not fickly either in the Koot 
or Body of tne Tret. 

G E l^' 
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GENTLEJdJN. 

Yoar Obfervations are very ufeful ; but what's 
ibf Reafon you advife me to prune ny young 
Trees to Four or Five 'Eytii 

'■ G A R'D* N E R. 

That they mav give other Wood and Fruit- Wk^Têêth^ 
franches in gooa quantity the Year foUowing; Mtf 0m 
if you ask me, if the Peach Fruit-Branches bear t^^ ^ 
if veral Years together, like the Pears ; I anfwer, ^J^jûL^ 
no ; they peri(h after they have bom once, nav, z^ jhMiL 
(bmetimes the Froft» rough Winds and Bhfts ^^rnhmef 
deftroy 'cm before they luve bom any Fruit at '^^ ^ 
all; in this cafe^ they are to be remov'd as foonas tlf^tk^' 
ever they appeir to be dead. Ihm èêm 

It if obArvable» that Peach-trees are no ^^^. 
fooner pruned but they are in Btoflbm; fo that f^^^S^' 
they nauft be cover'd to fecure ^em from the re- jm^Lw tf 
mainingFrofts» if we expeâ any Fruit; the ufual #f p$M€k^ 
way is to put Umbrellas before the Trees. My ^••* fr^m 
Method is to cover 'em with Peafe-Hahn ftuck to '^ ^' 
the Treill^e, in fucb a manner that it conti- 
nue there *till the Peaches are as big as mv little 
Finger; this way they'll thrive to that degree» 
that. you muft be forc'd to takefome off that the 
reft may have room to grow. What I fpeak in 
relation to Peaches, will ferve as well for Abri- 
cots, and Wall-Plusis. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I can't but approve of your Method ; having 
therefore done with theFim Phming, let us now 
proceed to the Seconds CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

The Second Pruning of Peaches, and 
at "what Time it is to he done. 

GARDINER. 

wheltriHis T7'VE Things arc to be obfcrv'd in this Se- 

fê hêL -a7 cond Pruning. 

fir^d Mi I. It mud coipmence between the middle of 

^jA*^ Mdj, and the middle of Jum. 

j^i^ ^ II. Only the Fruit-Branches, in cafe of Ne- 

tftu. ceflity, are to be cut, together with fuch as are 
half dry ; by means of this Retrenchment, the 
good Fruit- Branches will be fortify'd. 

' IIL We are to eafe the Fruit-Braacbes, whet 
we fee 'em over-loaden, and likewife pruae fucti 
as have not knit. 

IV. When a Tree has a great many Fruit, 
and but few Wood-Branches, in that cafe the 
largeft Fruit-Branches are to be pmn'd, together 
with one of the Wood, which will make the 
Tree flourifli better the Year following. 

.V. We cut the Branches that areguflun'd juft 
below the Gum, and remove all that are. dry 
and languifhing. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This fuffices to make me fenfible of the Ne. 
ceffitv of this Second Pruning, which hinders the 
Sap from fpending it felf unprofitably* You pro- 
mi$*d to acquaint me with tne manner of Disbud- 
ding' 
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ding Pcach-trccs, and the ufe of it. I now 
claim your Promifc» and deHre you would add a 
Wordf or two concerning the Nipping off the necdr 
Ufs Buds. • 



CHAP. VI. 

of the pinching of Peachy Abricot y Pear 
and Fig'Treesy and of the Nipping 
off the unnecejfary Buds. 

G A RD' N E R. 

TH E pinching of Peach-trees is a fort of '^ ^"*"- 
Pruning, which is done by the Nails to î^^ ^f 
Three or Four Eyes upon a new tender Shoot; jmiuMu. 
this hinders the too forward Palfage^ and high 7^ £jf«^ 
Spring of the Sap, makes it burd out into feveral ^/ ^* 
Eyes, and produce many Branches. 

GENTLEMAN. 

So that it puts a (lop to thofe Branches, which 
would otherwife become Luxuriant. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

You are in the right, and for that Reafbn ff'hat may 
M. de U QHtntinie firft invented it ; for with- ^^tP^ ^^ 
out it thofe Branches would grow too large and f^^^jg/tj^ 
high, and would (hoot out into nothing bi^t sri not 
Wood ; whereas, if we pinch them, they di- pineh'4. 

K vide 
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Xfef ifiSs vide {hcmfclvcf into feveral Jittic inferior 
•/ ftBch^ Branches, fome of which will prove good Bear* 
'''^' ers, and the reft being proper for Wood, will 

fcrve to adorn the Tree. 

GENTLEMAN. 

In what Seafon do you pinch the Peach- 
trees ? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

Tb$ time It ought to be done in Maj and Jffm; if it 
whm it be done later, it will not have the fame ESc&, 

^mkrm'd* ^^^^H^^ ^^^^ Branches will produce no others 
jtrjarm . ^^^^^ t^^^^ j^^^ ^j^^^ ^jjj p,.Qyç crumpled, and 

unfruitful the following Year. For the.Sap is, 
by this time, employed in fortifying not only the 
Wood-Branches, but alfo thofe for Fruit/ which 
/prung from the firft Pruning, and even in Nou- 
rifliing the Fruit it felf upon the Tree; this ren* 
ders thofe that ihoot out after a late pinching 
CM led and unprofitable. 

The fame is to be obferv'd in Abricots, Figs, 
Pears, and the Shoots of old Trees, that have 
been grafted between the Bark and the Wood : 
I know fome difapprove the pinching of Peach- 
trees, but I doubt they never rightly praâis'd 
it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This feems very right ; I defirc a Word or 
two more relating to the disbudding or nipping 
oft the unneceffary Buds. 

CMD^NER. 
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G A RD' N E R. 

This disbudding confîfts in the taking away the . *^«i> 
ufelels Branches, and all fuch as arc fituated irregu^ amS^'^ 
larly, to the end the reft may be the better pre- ^'^^^ 
ferv'd» and render the Tree more Beautiful ; this 2^ gj^g^ 
Operation for Peaches and Abricots is performed êfdÊtMjg it. 
in May and JtMi, but for Pears in .j^il and 
May; tis done with a hooked Knife made for 
that purpofe. 

The Gard'ner, whilft he is at this Work, ought Mm there 
to disburden the Peach-tree of its too great Num- *^ ^••«m- 
bcr of Peaches, to the end thofe that remain may JJ ^'5>t#' 
grow more pkimp and large, fimêê/'m 

mttfi i# 

GENTLEMAN. ^-^^• 

Since you have mentioned this disburdening 
the Peach-tree» I defire you to inftruâ me how 
I am to perform the fame in Relation to the 0- 
ther Trees, 
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CHAP. VII. 

H&w the Fruit ought to he managed 
upon the Trees, fo that each Sort 
may frefervè its true f^lity. 

G A RIJ' N E n. 

4U 4é- nr ^ ^ ^^y ^^ ^^^^ S^^ *"^ beautiful Fruit 
fmm énU, M. is to eafc the Tree, when burden'd with 
9Mir too creat a Quantity. I fçeaik here of Autumn 
JF>wir./rcef» j^j Winter Frnit; for as tor the Summef Fruit, 
^ufrètâr^ that is riper/d by the Heat of the Sun perfedly 
tk9n'J with well, fo that there's no need of plucking any of 
JruttAmgh them, except it be the Abricots, which, if ga* 
rA* ^d bat ^^^^*^ ^^ * proper Seafon to be preferv'd, may be 
nTsinLmir 'oW to ad Advantage. 

*^»t* GENTLEMAN. 

Abricots. 

In what Seafon is this to be done? 

G A RTf' N E R. 

rhi time The Month of May is the moft proper for 
*^ ^^ Abricots and Peaches, and Jftfte and Jttlj for 
WrmtoMght ^j^g Autumn and Winter Fruits; at which time 
tlnckd tf you may better difcover the moft beautiful and 
the i>iis, beft fôrm'd : Above all you muft put off thofe 
'7 ^% that are touched by the Worms, or have any o- 
^j^"^ thcr vifible Bkmifli. 

6 E N- 
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GENTLEMAN. 

Do you leave many Pears together in a Clu- 
fier? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

By no means; one or two handfome well-grown HmtêtMk§ 
Pears are more efteçm'd than m.any fmall ones: ^ the 
If therefore you fee one or two handfomc Pcars,*^^"^*^'* 
with feveral fmaUer in the fame Clutter, you 
inuft cut o£F the fmall ones with a Pair of Ci- 
zars in the middle of the Stem, leaft the Air 
ihould reach the Sap, which would be prejudi- 
cial to the other Fruity ar.d prevent their Growth. 

GENTLEMAN. 



I'j 



You know there are fbme Pears hang /b look 
upon the Tree, that the leaft Guft of Wind 
blows 'em off. The Firgoulcnfc^ for Example, 
is very fubjeft to this Accident, and the large 
more than thofe that are fmall; fo that if I 
take off all the fmall one$> according to your Ad- 
vice, my Tree may at laft come to have no Fruit 
^t all* 

- i G j1 RT>' N E R. 

You have prevented me in what I was going PttrtuttUr 
to fay; thwe is no Rule without an Exception : ExapHon 
For this Tree you muft pluck off a few, that *»^/''*- 
you mayn't be abfoli:tcIy deftitute. But the beft \^'ihù» 
Counfel I can give you is, tp plant it rather a- fhevkgat^ 
^aioft a Wall, than m the open Air. l«u^- 

K 5 In 
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jtfcubms In England we fofd the yirgouleufe fimetimes 
ihathâfftn ^pf fp chap and grow Jmallj bm chteflj on ^ Dwarfs 
mJen^^ /rr^^ or an EJpaUer; and notwithfiandmg the Ac^ 
cidcnt before Jfoken of^ we chnje rather to plant 
*im again fi our befi Walls \ and to prevent y as 
mssch as we can^ the Damage that accrues thereby^ 
we lay fome Wheat or Barlj^traw^^ of a fnffictent 
Thic(n^/Sp ttnder the Tree^ to prevent their being 
Wuifed in the FalL For tho* in its full PerfeHir 
pn *tis one of the bejt VWfmter^Pears, jet when Jmall^ 
^ /À^7 generally are oH a Dwarf or EJpaUer^ ve* 
TJ few are goody or worth eating. 

jind here we take Notice^ by the Wajy that the 
. Virgouleufc has a Tafie of Straw when 'tts in Ma^ 
turitjy and that *tis commonly believed it takgs that 
Taint by being laid upon Straw; bnt we k»ow this 
' to be a meer Notion : For having gathered fome off 
the Tree^ and tfd a Thread to the Stall^ we hung 
fhçm up upon Nails^ driven into a Beam crofs the 
Middle of a Room^ and let ^em hang there ^till 
they were ripe ; ttotwithflanding which they had the 
fame Flavour. 

GENTLEMAN. 

T fliall follow your Advice; but as for the 
Peaches» if one Branch happens to have many 
upon it, mpft I pluck off the fmallçft ? or if I 
fuflFer 'cm to continue on, will they come to 
IV^atur^ty Î 

G A RD' N E R. 

J^ -M«A They muft be pluck'd off, otherwife their 

th^^mOî. or bitter* 1 jiare ezpcdenc*d this, not only in 
Ptf^ " Pqchcs, 



tien. 
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Peaches, but io all other Fruits. If you would have 
the SatisfaAion of good Fruit, don't fufFcr thofc 
that croud each other to continue upon the Tree; 
for the Sun and Air having no Parage between, 
they will be fubjeft to rot. 

You muft take cafe to \ifit your Bon-chréti» Advieê 
ens in April and Aîaj^ and fee if you can't difco- cmaming 
vcr fome little black Caterpillars, to which they ^^' entrer 
arc vcrv fubjeô, among them; for they are apt " ^^ 
to prick the Pears, which renders 'em ill-favour'd, 
dries 'em up, and oftentimes makes 'em drop 
off. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Muft wc uncover the Fruit wc defign to 
leave upon the Tree ? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Yes, if you deHre it (hould have a good Qo* jj^ to 
lour, and ripen apace: 1 don't except the JVhite mmki the 
MdgéUUft, which by that means rakes a very ^'^^^'^^ 
beautiful Carnation Colour, as I have found from ^ij^^^^^ 
Experience. There is only the Forward white ^ood Tafio. 
Pedch that is not colour'd at all, and the fVhite 
jindilly that takes it but a little: As for the refl-, 
if we take care to uncover 'em at a convenient 
Time> they grow extreamty beautiful. 

There are likewife fome Pears that will grow 
of a very agreeable Colour if the Leaves be re- 
mov'd, fuch as the Red Beurre^ the Incoftnn Che^ 
neétUy the Viinter Bofp-chrétieny and the Apj Af^ 
fie.. 'Tis likewife neceffary for you to uncover 
the Afttfcats and ChaJfelaSy which will give 'em 
an Amber Colour, and a moft delicious Tafte. 

K 4 <7 £ -AT- 
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GENTLEMAN. 

About what Time muft the Fruit be thus uo- 
cover'd i and how mud it be done i 

G A RT>^N E R. 

Whin the I have ob(êrv'd that the befl; Time is to begin 

"Bruit QHgln towards the latter End of ymtUy continuing to 

' '* ^/'^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Leaves with a Pair of Cizaf^ cfpecially 

^kemumir ^hen y OU obierve the Fruit has attained to its 

•fàoïngit. proper Growth; for then you muft ftrip it of all 

the Leaves about it, that the Night-Dews, the 

Rain, and the Sun-Beams, may have the better 

MfiMêè^ Approach to it. Some Gard'nen fay, that to 

firvfd bf give 'em a true Colour, we (hould have a Sy-- 

feme Gdr- j.jjjgg y^^^jg ç^^ ^^^^ purpofe, whofc Head is 

tnaki thi form'd like the Rofe of a Watering-Pot,with which 

Trmt hsvi the Gard'ncr ought to water or fyrinpe 'cm twice 

0,ioidC0^ or thrice a Day during the hot Segfon. I con- 

'•*^* fefs that this will give 'em an agreeable Colour, 

• Fraptnn but they muft give me leave to affirm, that it 

?J2^^ will detraft from the pood Quality of the Fruit, 

iJ^^ efpecially of the Peaches, whofc Coat is very 

fine; becaufe the Water penetrating eafily into 

the Pulp, 'tis almoft impoftible it (hould not 

communicate it felf to the Fruit, which confe- 

quently will not have fo refin'd a Tafte as other» 

wife it would» had this Artifice been omitted. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This Obfcrvation is very remarkable, and I ihalJ 
be fare to follow your Advice. I would now learn 
how to know when the Fruit is ripe, and what 
Time it ought to be gathered. CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

of the Maturity of Fruits, émd luhen 
they ought to he gather d. 

G ^R'D'NE jR. 

T*HE Knowledge of the Ripencfs of Fruit dc- Exftrinut 
spends more upon Experience than Keafbning. ^ffj*' • 
I ftrall give you feme of my Obfervations ^^ riJ^'^ 
upon it. 

Summer Fruits are never fo fit to eat as when sumtmr 
they fall from the Tree, except Pears, which are ^fwi^i mt» 
fubjed to grow cottony ; for which reafon they ^^^ ?^ 
are to be gather'd fome time before they are ripe, ^ f^ 
if you would have 'cm in Perfection. Tra. 

^ The Autumn Pears, fuch as the Beurrcj Mo$t^ Autmrn 
Hk Bàffchcy Grtcn Stêgar-Peary Sec. and the Win* emdWrnitr 
ter melting Pears, tho* they drop eafily from the ^^^^ ^ 
Tree,' are not however fit to eat 'till their Fer- ^^^1^ 
mentation has ripen'd 'em, for which reafon they uZ fimê 
are to be put in a Fruit-Houfe. /imr m « 

The Touch is the beft Judge of the Ripencfs ^ruit-Loft. 
of melting Pears, of Peaches, Abricots^ and y^^ 
Figs» This i% done by feeling 'em with your ^^ p^^. 
Thumb gently, for fear of bruifing *em; and if thmt éir$$f 
the Fruit yields to your Thumb you may then f^^/Msiu 
conclude it ripe. '^Tis true, as for the (borr> !"j' ^* 
brittle Pears fuch as the Muskgd BofH:hréneny ^* 
the MeJJhê Jtdnj and others of the like Sort that 
have a firm Pulp, the Rioenefs of thofe is only 
to be decided by the Tafle. 

In England êftr Bon-chrétien Pears will ripen 
on the Tree^ if we iet them hang on ^till the End 

of 
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*/ September, #r the Bciinnimg of Oâober : jind 
when thej riftn im this manner^ th^ éir$ much bet* 
ter thétn thoje that are gathered and laid bj ; thefi 
lafi being aft to be mealy. 

GENTLEMAN. 

This is worth ones Knowledge. I was told, 
by one of my Friends the other Day, that if I 
had a mind to eat the Pavie of Pomponne^ the 
Piolet Brngnon, the forward and later NeS^ne^ 
in Perfeâion, I ought to let 'em hang on the 
Tree 'till they drop ofiF of themfelves : I would 
be glad to know your Opinion of it. 

G A RfD' N E R. . 

Some Fio- 'Xis true, if you would judge rightly of the 

^^hi^ Goodnefs of thefe Fruits, you ought to obfervc 

l^ontbe y^""* Friend's Advice; but there is one very ner 

iv«f 'till ceflary Precaution, of which I believe he made 

tkifJrefof fio mention; that is, to lay foipe Straw, Sik In- 

^^Af«»- ches thick at leaft, at the Foot of your Efpalier 

' Dwarfs, that the Fruit when it falls may not be 

bruifed. And if your Efpalier has any high 

»» '* Standards, I would advife you to have Mats of 

ofs^rM^u ^^"^> "^*^^ ^^^ ^^^^ purpofe, a Foot and half 
frrJerutho broad, and of the Length of the Tree, Thefe 
¥rmt of Mats (hould have an Edging before, and at both 
hjgh Stan- Ends, to prevent the Fruit that drops upon 'em 
hUh^b^^ from rolling o£F, and falling to the Ground; you 
fid when a ^"^ ^ic *^^ with Cords at both Ends to the 
fiULoff $hê Trellifs, and fo hang them in the Air. This 
2rtt. Method will preferve the Fruit of high Stand? 
ards from being bruis'd, as to lay Straw at the 
Foot of Dwarts will preferve tbein. 

The 
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The fame Expedient wiJl be proper for the 
Winter Bon^hrétiens^ about Fifteen Days before 
they are gathered, to prevent fuch as fall from 
being damaged. I have found this Precaution 
very coavenient. 

GENTLEMAN. 

The next Thing I would know is^ when the 
Autumn and Winter Fruits are to be gather 'd. 

G J RT>' N E R. 

'Tis of great Importance to know when to ga- ^ jr^ 
ther thofe Fruirs% Fruit ripens fooner in a light tumnlruitt 
warm Ground, than in a cold moifl Earth. This dffmd» on 
being granted, obferve if jiuril and Maj were ^^ ^^" 
mild Months that Year ; if they were, you muft %^i^.^^^ 
conclude your Fruit will ripen fooner. If jiu- th^y ^^mp. 
gufl and Sefttmher prove dry, hot Months, Au- objnvMti* 
tumn Pears in a light Soil are to be gathered to- ^touching 
wards the Twelfth or Fifteenth of September^ % ^^'^ 
and the Winter Pears towards the Twelfth or rruits. 
Fifteenth of OSober, except the Winter Bon^chré- 
tieHy which muft be gathered about a Week later, 
if you would have it perfedly ripe. 

Apples are Jikcwife to be comprehended in the 
Number of Winter Fruits, and ought to be ga- 
thcr'd about the Twelfth or Fifteenth of Ouo^ 
ber; but if thefe Two laft Months prove raw 
and wet, as they have been for fome Years paft« 
when the Seafbns were irregular, then your Pears 
muft be gathered later, that is, thole of Autunm 
towards the End of September^ and the Winter 
Pears in November ^ and fo of your Apples ; but 
w))ere the Ground is cold and oioift, there the 

Fruit 
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Fruit is to be gathered abont Ten Days later than 
in the former Cafe; 

TTjcfc are the InfiruHiom given bj the French 
Gardners for the G other mg^ of JVmter Fruity *to 
which we only adJ^ That the trme Time of gat her-' 
ing Winter Pears and jipples depends very much 
ttpên the Frofis^ and had Weather^ coming early or 
iate ; for as the Winter Bon-chr^ticn is often 
Jbort of being in PerfeHion^ Jo both that, and other 
ff^mter Fruits, the longer they hang on the Tre^, 
before Frofts and bad fFeather come^ the better thej 
will be both in Tafte and Colour • 
Vernit You muft chufe a fair, dry Day, to gather 
flm^ m^ your Fruit in, which will make it keep the Ion* 

lZr\d fT 8^*^' ^^ "^^^ ^ ^^°^ ^^^'* ^^^ ^^ ^^*^ *^' ^^^ 
mt Wki^ ^^^^ ^^^ (^^^^ Stems on, and be put gently in 

thoi^. a Basket, in order to be laid upon your Shelve^ 
in the Fruit-Loft, one by one. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I would know how to manage my Fruit in 
the Fruitery> fo as to prevent their being rotten, 
or froaen. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP- IX. 
fltfw t9 preferve Fruit in the Frmtery. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

IT is a Tiling of fuch Confcqucncc as well 
defcrvcs ottr Care ; for Example, Peaches are Pt^i 
incomparably better, ^hen gathered Three or ^'^^^3*[' 
Four Days before they arc eaten ; thty arc to be J^ pubn^ 
laid in tne Fruitery upon Vine-leaves very dry ; mg. 
they muft lyc with their Head upwards, to pre- Bmnhttp 
vent their Growing rotten, which they will infal»- ^^j^*'^-'' 
libly do it they lye on one fide. They ought giahw'T.* 
to be vifited every Day, that the ripeft may be 
firft eateo. 

If you would Have your Figs quite ripe, you. ^^tohaf 
mnft gather 'em when you obftrve a Tear, as it ^^' ^^'^ 
were^ of Syrop (landing in the Eye. When th^^^^' 
they are gathered, whicn mufi: not be in the 
Heat of the Sun, you muft lay 'cm fide-ways 
in a Basket with Leaves. You muft let 'cm lye 
one Night in the Fruitery, and the next Day 
they will eat frefli, and nave a delicious Tafte. 
When they arc ferv'd in at Table, they muft 
lye in the fame manner as in the Fruitery. 

Ydu may place your Abricots and Plums as um^lmtif 
you pleafe in the Basket, when you gather 'em ; ^^^jffV 
but if you defire vour Abricots ibould have a *^**"'*'' 
more dàicioùs Ta(te than when they were firft 
gathered, you muft let 'em lye a Ûay or two in 
the Fruitery, They that grow in the open Air 
have always a more vinous, mudcy Tafte, than 
thofc againft a Wall. 

If 
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Bmtêhêit If you wouId prcfervc your Plums with 

^hê^iHu ^^^ ^'"^ ^^^ '^™* y^^ °^^^ ^^y '^^ ^^^'^ 
JL^ V/w, gathered in a Basket among the Leaves of Net- 
tles ; you muft never take them out for fear of 
rubbing off the Blue» for then they would not 
be hair fo agreeable to the Sight. I would advifè 
you to let your Baskets lye a Day or Two in the 
Fruitery before you eat your Plums, in which 
cafe they will tafte much better than if you eat 
,em, when juft gathered in the heat of the Day. 
Umiêkêtp Grapes, when gathered, muft be kept in a dry 
GrMpês !^ Room» where the Froft can have no Power; 
t» thtymrn they will do very well if laid along, but much 
X***^'- better when hung in the Air; the way to ke«p 
'em longer than ufual, is to gather 'em a litde 
before they are Ripe» 

GENTLEMAN. 

This fuffices for the Summer Fruit. I would 
now know how you prcfervc your Winter Fruit 
in the Fruit-Xoom; is it dangerous to give it a 
little Air in a fair Winter's Day, when dicrc is no 
profpcâ of a Froft? 

G A Rli' N ER. 

y^ ^^ The way to make your Winter Fruit laft as 
pMiU èê long as it ought, is to give it no Air at all ; for 
ihm i# the frefti Air would corrupt the moderated Air 
?^*^' of your Fruitery, and create a great diforder in 
' your Fruit; for which Reafon the Windows «be- 
ing (hut« and the Chinb ftop'd up, you muft 
net open *em whilft you have any Fruit remain-^ 
ÛI& even tho* it be in the Spring. 

G E N^ 
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G ENT L EMAN. 

I can't conceive how the Froft can fpoil the 
Fruit in the Springs it not being fliarp enough in 
that Seafbn ; for Example, would the fVinter 
Bo9^Chréti€Hs^ or Rnnette jiffies futfer from any 
Froft, if the Winaows were opened in a fair 
Sun-fhiny Afternoon! 

G A R'D' N E R. 

'Tis not without Rea(bn that I advife you to HÊmt§ht€f 
keep your Windows (hut, whilft you have any Vj^^fi"^ 
Fruit left, for the Air will entirely make 'cm J^*^^' 
lofe their Quality; your Bop^ChrcHtm will turn 
black, your Apples grow dry and withered ; fo 
that neither the one, nor the other, will be agree- 
able either t© the Eye or Tafte. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Are there no other Precautions neceffary for 
the Prefervation of my Fruit ? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

■ Yes, in a very hard Froft you are not to ima- 
gine> notwithftandinçall the Care you have taken 
to prevent it, that it will not Freeze, in your 
Fruitery; jou muft therefore place fome little 
Mugs of Water near your Fruity and if you ob« 
iêrv« ever fo little Ice on it the next Day^ you 
muft throw a Blanket over your Fruit* 

Befides 
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M9uf9- Bcfîdes all this, you muft fct fbme Traps for 
trsfs mmfi ^y^^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^ Fruitcryi they will other wife 

9€ Jit m J n ^ r ' 

Wruit^fis. dcftroy your Fruit. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I hope I (hall be the better for your Inftru* 
âions. I would now know how you Prune t 
Vine, and if it be abfolutely neceffary to Prune 
it. 



CHAP. X. 
H(ym to Prime Vines. 

G A RD'N E R. 

Vfêcêffity of 'frothing is more eafie to Prune than a Vine, 

f'ft^i •/ XN nor does any thing require it more ; be- 

^'^'' caufe the Fruit ot a Vine, that is not pruned, 

has not the fame Quality with that whofe Vine 

was pruned in a proper Seafon; befides, the Vine 

will infallibly die. 

Tsm€ êf Vines are ufually prun'd in Marché tho' fome 

Frunsni of ^^t of Opinion that they ought to be prun'd in 
*'*''' Fehuarj^ or rather (boner. 

TtviThmgs In Pruning a Vine Five Things are to be 

/• bo oh- obfcrv'd. 

1^^,^ '« In the Firft Place, All the dead Wood and ufe- 

Vinoiy left Branches are to be retrenched. 

Secondly, The beft (ituated Branches (hooting 
out of the largeft Stems are to be pruned down to 
Four Eyes, arid thofe beneath 'em, which we 
call Courfons^ to Two Eyes. Thirdljy 
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Thirdly J We muft take care in Pruning to leave 
at leaft an Inch of Wood above the Eye» at the 
upper End of the Branch we Prune. 

Fourthly, The Cut muft be made (loping on t^e 
other fide of the Eye, for fear of prejudicing it; 
for when the Sap is in Motion the Vine weeps 
very much) fo that if the Slope were towards tne 
Eye, it would in a manner be drown'd by the 
abundance of Water flowing from the Top of the 
Branch. 

The laft is. That wc be careful to disbud the 
Vine, and tie it up in May^ Jm» and Jt^h^ to 
the end the Fruit may thrive, and grow perteâly 
ripe* 

GENTLEMAN. 

I obfcrve that in your Second Rule you fay, , 
that the Branch under that which is pruned to 
Four Eyes muft be pruned to Two; I would 
willingly know the Reafon of that? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

« 

^ The Reafbn is very plain; the Branch prun*d HfMtmfiB 
to Two Eyes, and which we call a Comr/cH, is fo ofPrummg 

Ein'd out of a profpeft of Two other good ^^J]^ 
anches it will give us, uid that will be nt to tivwo 
be prun'd the Year following, which will enable Eyu. 
you to retrench the Branch prun'dto Four Eyes» 
with all the reft ftiooting from it; the manner of 
Pruning the Two young Shoots rifing from the 
Coftrfênj is to cut tne higheft of the Two to Four 
Byesj and the lowtft to Two. 

L G E N^ 
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GENTLEMAN. 

I very well conceive your Meaning in this Par- 
ticular; but thçrc are Two Difficulties I wifh 
you would remove : The Firft is, Suppofing the 
Cêurfon produces but one Branch, what mull be 
done in that Cafe? 

The Second is, Suppofing it produces never a 
Branch, what muft 1 Prune then ? 

G A R^D' N E R. 

WhM mufi The Difficulty is not fo great as you imagine ; 
^f iMPf you fuppofe, in the Firft Place, that the Courfim 
J^^V^ may give but one Branch, which I confcfs hap* 
hm M. pens fometimes; in this Cafe you muft Prune that 
itu^dbiU Branch to a Courfon^ that is, to Two Eyes, and 
•nêBrâMcb, Pfune the loweft of the Branches arifing from 
the foregoing Year's Pruning to Four, retrench- 
ing the reft. 
WhMiwhtn The Second Difficulty, in which you fuppofe 
iikasiiven the Conrfon has yielded no Branch at all, is alto- 
gether as eafie to be removed. You muft in this 
Cafe have rccourfe to the Branch you pruned 
the preceding Year, which may have probably 
produced Four others. Of thtfe you muft chuie 
the Two loweft, pruning one to Four Eyef, and 
the other to Two; this is my Method, in which, 
I believe, I have the Concurrence of all thofe 
that have treated about it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am much oblig'd to you for your Inftru fii- 
ons, and mi ft now defire you to teach me how 
to cultivate Fig-trees, cf which you may re- 
member you have hitherto faid nothing. CHAP» 
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C H H P. XI. 

Of Fig-Trees, and the Manner of Cul- 

ti'vating 'em. 

G A R*D' N E R. 

BEforc I comply with your Rcqucft, *ti$ ne- 
ceflary I inform you what Sort of Figs thrive 
beft about P4ris ; I know no more than Four that 
ripen pcrfcftly well. 

The Firft is the White roHftd Fig, ^^^^ 

The Secdnd the White long Fig, ^' ^^*'- 

The Third the ^ngeliejue Fig. 

And the Fourth the f^olet Fig. 

As for the tf^ite roumd Figj you can't have ^^ ^^ 
too many of 'em in your Garden, whither in ^^^j j^ 
BoxeSj Dwarfs or EJpaliers. The Tree is a 
great Bearer* and the Fruit Very Excellent, and 
in great Eftecm* 

I would not advifc you to have many of oftke 
the ffljite long Fig; for th^ the Fruit be very ^^ ^i 
fweet and deUcious, yet the Tree is but a fmall '^* 
Bearer. 

The uingeliipie is to be efteem'd in Autumn ; Qf ^^^ 
it being an excellent Fruit when throughly jingêUqme 
ripe. ' 'ïf. 

The yiolet ripens perfedly well, but having q^,^ ^.^ 
not the fame Qualities with the Wbite^ I have Ut lig. ' 
not the fame Opinion of it^ tho' it is not amifs 
to haveibme Trees in your Garden, 

L r GEN- 
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GENTLEMAN. 

In what manner would you advife me to raife 
'cm, in Cafes, Dwarfs, or £(paliers i 

GAR T>'N E R. 

'TÛ kifi to I prefer 'em in Cafes, rather than any other 
^•^. %• way ; they thrive better, and we arc furer 
^^^^ they'll bear; they ripen fooner, and that to a 

great Perfeâion> iince a Clod of Earth is eifier 

to be warm'd than an entire Mafs. 
Tim% of They have the Advantage of being pre(crv*d 
^•^S*»***» in a Grecn-houfc, during the Winter. The 

Houfe need not be fo hot, as for Oranges and 

Lemons. They are hous'd in Nwtikber^ and 

need no watering all the Winter. 

GENTLEMAN. 

When mufl they be remov'd again, and what 
muft be done with 'em when they are abroad { 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Timê^ 9f \ye fçj (hçnj abroad in Afril^ and give 'em a 
•j^2&/** ÎP^ Wetting immediately after; then we (bel- 
ter 'em« and if we perceive it hkely to be a Froft, 
to Hail» or be windy Weather^ we take care to 
cover 'em, 

But to prevent thefe Accidents, I muft tdl 
you, we aon't remove 'em out of the Green- 
Houfe ;till towards the latter End of jfyriL 

G E N^ 
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G E NT L EMAN. 

When we have no Reafon to apprehend thefe 
Accidents, in what Expofition mufi they be 
plac'di 

G A RT>' N E R. 

Having taken 'em frooi their Shelter» we ex- Mtrt /# 
pofc 'em to the open Air, and the Sun, watering /'^^* ^tf- 
•em twice a Week; in June, Juljy and jingnft, '^'^ ^ 
we water 'cm every Two Days, and in the ex- i^^^^ •^^ 
ceifive Heats once a Day, which makes the Figs 
grow larger. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I want to know how many Years a Tree may 
be kept in a Cafe, without ihifting. 

G A R^D' N ER. 

If you would have your Trees thrive to your «w ^» 
Satisfadion, you fliould keep 'em in their firft î^^if^ 
Cafes Two Years; after that (hift 'cm into largen "Sw/, 
and be fure to change your Cafes every Four 
Years. Every time you Ihift 'cm you muft take 
care to retrench fome of the Roots. 

GENTLEMAN. 

When they grow too big to be put in other 
Cafes, what's to be done then ? 

L 5 GARD'NER. 
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G A R'D* N E R. 

H99tûfr§^ We then fet 'cm in the Ground, and in a 
fi^^ ^if- Place 'pretty^ fpacious, exposed to the Sun, and 
^hê^i^ let 'em grow in the open Air. . If you ask mt 
what I do-to preferve 'em from the Froft in the 
Winter, I anfwer, that when I find Reafon to 
cxpeft a Froft, I tie all the Branches together 
with an Oder, and cloath 'em in Straw bound a- 
bout 'em with Twigs. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Muft the Fig-trees that grow in the open Air 
be watered, like thofe in Cafes and agaiaft a 

WaU. 

G A RD' N E R. 

Wtl4f9ês Fig-trees that grow in the open Air have lit-- 
^tJH9un ^'^ Occafiqn %o be water'd; for their Roots being 
^ir hiLt unconfin'd extend themfelves, and find Refreih- 
hnU niti ment in the Earth fuâBcient to nourifli their 
4f^â$9rmg Fruits. But I advife you, in an exceifive dry 
Pflii^f Scafon, to give 'em one found Wetting ; 'twill 
make their Fruit larger, 

GENTLE MA N. 

Do you pale up your Efpalier Fig-trees, as 
you do your Pears and Peaches? 



QARjyNEfi, 
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If I 



G A R'D* N E R. 

The Efpalier Fig-trees will not be conftruVd, HowtêfMk 
you muft leave their Tops at Liberty during the ^ ^" 
Spring and Summer^ and pale 'em up to Perches 
hung upon long Hooks. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I long to know how the Efpalier Fig-trees are 
preferv'd from the Froft during the Winter Sea* ^ 
fon. 

G A RT>'N E R. 

There are Two Ways of preferving Wall Fig- H99 WkU 
trees from the Fioft: The firft is. To tie them ^i-^*»^ 
dofe to the Wall ftrait upright, and cover 'em ^j ^ 
with Mats of Straw, The fécond isy To lay them froê. ^^ 
along the Grounds tie them with Ofiers, and 
cover them with dry Litter or Straw. 

Thefe éire the DireElions given by the Anthor ùf 
Le Jaidinier Solitaire; but feeing our Fig-trees are 
nailed clofe to the Wally and that we have no Effo^ 
liers^ our befi fVaj to preferve them from the Froft 
is to cover the Branches with Fern^ or with Teafe* 
Halmj with Barlejy Wheats or Oat^ftrawy matted 
up with Bafs-Matsi and during the Time they are 
covefdy particular Care muft be taken to fet Traps 
to catch the Mice» which are very apt to bark^ *em 
at that time. 



G E N^ 
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GENTLEMAN. ^ 

But if by any Accident they fhould happen to 
bo frozen, muft they be grubb'd up ? 

G A RTi' N E R. 

Mai mufi No, they muft be cut off as low as may 
^^ dom J3ç^ ^j^çn the Branches are dead; but I advife 
Vas Ihln y^"» ^y ^y °^" Experience, to ftay 'till Mid* 
tkiy éirê fummer before you do it ; becaufe their Sap a- 
jrûX4iu bounding at that Time, 'twill fill and (hoot out 
feveral Branches which feem'd to be dead. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am glad I Jcnow this Secret; but I defîre 
you would inform me how to raife Layers of 
, Fig-trees from old Stocks. 

GARDNER. 

H9W t^ You muft lay the good Gyons, that arc at the 
^^[^of^F'iji- Foot of the Fig-tree, along in the Month of 
^^,^ . Afarchy in the fame manner as you do the Lay- 
ers of Vines; and in the Month of March or-/*- 
pril the next Year, when they will infallibly 
have taken Root, 'you may feparate them from 
the Foot of the Tree, but never in the Month 
ofOaotir. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Your laft Words put me in Mind that I have 
feen Layers with good Roots» that have been 

' " fcç 
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fet in Pots or Cafes, and never came to any thing; 
which obliges me to inquire of you how to cut-» 
tivate Layers after they are feparated. 

G A R'D^N E R. 

The true way of cultivating a Layer of a Fig- UowucieU 
tree, fo that it may grow to a Tree in a little ^rvéuL^f' 
time, is to cut ott the Body of the Layer a ^Jjf ^' 
Foot above the Root, and prune the Root it 
felf fomewhat (hort. Your Earth mufl be good» 
and mix'd with Dung reduc*d to Mould, half 
one, and half t'other; put it into a Basket of 
Six Inches Diameter, plant your Layer in it, and 
make a Bed of Dung ; into which» after its great 
Heat is fomewhat abated, put your Basket. You 
muft take care to keep your Bed warm, Heat 
being always kindly, to the Fig-tree. If you 
water it from time to time, your Layer will 
fprout out the fafter. If you ask me how Jong rii-4fH 
the Layer ihould remain in the Bedj I anfwer, ^y^^ 
•till the Month of Oaobtn Kitih 

rtU the 

GENTLEMAN. u^h .f 

Oébber. 

What's to be done with the Layer, after 'tis 
taken out of the Bed ? 

G A RT)' N E R. 

When you have taken the Basket out of the 2^*^[f*J^ 
Bed, cut it to pieces, that you may have the ^/^ 
Layer with the Earth about it, then put it into iM^^r 9f 
a Cafe of about Nine Inches Diameter, if the th9T%i'tm 
Layer be a little large, otherwife a Icfs will do. ^^^J^, 
You muft always make ufc of Earth mingled ^^^^ ^^ 

with 
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with Dung rotted to Mould» befides that of the 
Bed The Layer being thus planted in the Cale, 
you muft mind to put fome fat Dung at the 
Foot of your Plant upon the Earthy and net 
ftay 'till the Froft comes before you place it in 
the Confcrvatory, where it muft remain *tiU w#-« 
fril following» or for greater Security *till the 
Beginning of Mdj. 

GENTLEMAN. 

If this Layer be intended for an Efpalier, muft 
I put it into the Basket at the fame time I take 
it out of the Bed, or (hould I ftay 'till Spring 
before I put it in the Ground { 

G A R T>'N E R. 

When you have taken the Basket with the 

Layer in it out of the Bed, you may put it in* 

to the Ground^ gasket and all» for that will (bon 

rot ; and you ihould t;^e c^r^, in the Beginning 

of the Winter, to tie a Straw*Mat to the Wall, 

to keep the Fig?trte from the Froft 'till the 

. Month of Aiajt and to water it in the Springs e- 

fpecially when hot Weather comes in. Never- 

4 CM9Hi9n thelefs, if you have the Convenience of a Green- 

n^rini F^I Houfe, you fliould put the Basket there, when 

tree Layers J^^ take it out of the Bed, to preferve it from 

i^en they the Froft all the Winter; and then you may with 

^# jufita^ n^Q,.ç Security plant it, as I have (aid already, in 

the Beds, ^f^^^ ^^ ^^^ Beginning of Mé^j. 



C E X. 
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GENTLEMAN. 

Do you know no other way of making the 
Branch of a Fig-tree of a middling Size» and up- 
op ai| old Stock, take Root, fo that it may grow 
to a Tree, and bear Fruit in a Year's time? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

I know two ways; one is, to chufc a Branch ^nahtr 
of an old Stock of a middling Bigncfs, which }^^\f"^' 
\\^^ Three or Four Branches above it; you muft shoots in m 
firip off the Rind from the Stem of this Branch C4/« from 
between Two Knots, then put it into a CaTe, * i>»^ 
and fo order it that the Place from whence you ^'i'^^' 
have par'd off the Rind be Three or Pour Inches 
above ù\c Bottom of the Box ; after this you fill 
the Box with £arth and Mould mix'd together, 
and water it when there's Occafion for it : This 
being done, the Branch will take Root at the 
place where the Rind is taken off. 

There's one thing further to be obferv'd, which jg çataion 
is to knoSv, in the Month of OSloberj whether ^9 bo obftr^ 
or no the Cyon has taken Root. It may happen ^'"^ ? ^' 
not to do fo, cither thro' Indifpofition ot the ^l^'ctms 
Tree, or the Gard'ner's Negligence in omitting from Fix- 
to water it at the proper Times: But if the old froos. 
Tree be vigorons and flourifhing, ^and you give 
the Cyon its due watering, you may depend up- 
on it 'twill talte Root, as I nave often found by 
experience; and th^n you muft take the Cyon 
out of the Cafe, put it into the Grecn-houfe as 
it is, and in the Spring put it in Earth in another 
Cafe of a Bignefs fuitablc to the Cyon, It has 
been often feen that fuch Cyons fo managed hayç 
ferQv^ght fortli Fruit the fame Year. Jhe 
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KMT f The other wav of making a good Cyon of a 
«Mfo ^^ middling Size take Root is, to make an Incifion 
J^^J^'{ about the Body of it at the Phcc where one 
' \f # fM>- would have it take Root^ and put fome Iron-Wire 
msklê Size upon it well faften'd down with Pincers, and o^ 
tski B0$t. fêrve all that we have faid for that which has the 
Rind par'd off. This Method is infallible. 

GENTLEMAN. 

'Tis a very extraordinary Invention. I have 
heard fay one may make Slips of a Fig-tree, torn 
off at the Foot of the Tree» take Root; do you 
know how 'tis done? 

G J R7)'N E R. 

nm u Yes, 'tis very eafie. Suppofe you have fere^ 

«M^f th9 ral Slips, which you bave a mind (hould take 

^^^trL * ^^^^» ^^8 * Trench about a Foot deep, and near 

tX lulf. ^ ^^^^ broad, fill it full of rotten fat Dung, and 

plant the Slips after the fame manner you plant 

Vines, that is« a Utcle crooked^ taking Care to 

water them when 'tis necefTary. They will take 

Root» and in fome few Years be in a Condition 

to be tranfplanted. You muft mind alio, in the 

Beginning of the Winter, to cover them with 

dry Litter, or with Straw, to preferve them from 

the Froft. 

AH thefe Methods mny be frâRifd with SmC" 
cefi ; but the befi way to raife or encredfe Fig^treei 
is the firfi I mention dy viz, to Uj dvwn et the 
Foot of the Tree the good Shoots of the preceding 
Tear ; which^ if weU WMterd, roots freely in mi 
Tenr^s time: Thefe Layers taken og\ and flamed 
in a Bed of light rich Earthy prnning the Head i» 

ahm 
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^tçmt a Foot high, then fhêrtening the Roots^ with 

^he fame Cure of watering ms befere in warm Mir^r* 

therj will gather f^ere Reety and froUmce new 

BroMcheSj which will makg ^em in 4 Cmdttion tê 

be tranfpUnted to the Place in jot$r Guruen joh 

dejtgn 'em for. But as Heat and Moifiure are 

aUmv'd to be the enlivening Fegetmiom of all Plants^ 

fo if jou fiant the/è Layers^ when taken off from 

the Stocky 4r Mother^PUntj in Baskets^ and place 

them in a Hot^bedj after the VtoUnce of the Heat 

is abated, ^twiU add confideraklj to their frogrefs^ 

frovided yen take care to keef jour Bed warm^ 

and the Plants moifi r But in the Month of Ofto- 

ber> when jou tranjplant *em from yottr Hotted 

into Pots or CafeSj the Pots mmfi be m9re than She 

Inches big ; for it being a Tree of fo free a 

Growthy it mufi hdve Nourijhment at the Root 

accordingly. 

There are other Ways of ettcreafing FigSy oi 4- 
ferejkid; but this is the mofi fuccefsfuL 

GENTLEMAN. 

Pray proceed, and tell mc how you cultivate 
Fig-trees, either in Cafes or in Êfpatiers. I 
would know whether all Afpeâs of the Sun agree 
with 'em, and whether they will thrive m all 
Sorts of Earth. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

• 

Fig-trees sever thrive in ffioift, 'heavy, cold ^^^ 
Grounds, neither muft they be planted under the ^L^ 
Eves of Houfes ; they love loofe, hot Ground, i^^^ t^ 
Buck Aihes^ that i% Aihes that Lye has been ng-»^ 

made 
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made of, is very proper for them ; as aUo, Dun|^ 
cut fmill, and Mould. 
Ttg-trui Fig-trees fij the French Gjrd'nerTy will thrive 
thriv9 mk-in any Afpeft; even in the North: They own 

'"*'' expeft any fécond Figs. 

We deny not^ hm Fig-^treis mAj thrive im émj 
Affêîl in France ; jet m Englana, where the CU^ 
mate is coldery we fi^d it to no purpoje to pUmt 
'em agsinft a North AfpeS; therefore mmfi iUlm» 
*em an Eafi^ a Wefi^ or a South ExpofiUoH ; amd 
tho' we have many times a flentifsd Crop ùf tb$ 
firfl FruitSy 'tis very rare that we reap amy Ad%féU^ 
tage kj the fécond I which proves the more that s 
North AJpeâ is inconfiflent with them. 

G E NT L E M A N. 

I am very much improved by vGur Inftruâi- 
ons. I beg you to let me know how you prune 
Fig-trees. 

G A RT>' K E R. 

'obfirvMti- The pruning of FIg*trees is eadc to be done ; 
mu en the ^h^ Manner of it is thus, the great Branches 
^if'tnis. ^^ ^^^^ Trtt being the only ones that bear Fruit, 
you muft prune them, either by nipping or cut* 
ting off the Shoots which are too long, that they 
may bring forth more Fruit- Branches, and their 
Fruit be the larger. 

All the dead Boughs muft be taken away,* ns 
alfo all the Branches of falfc Wood ; you may 
know 'em by their flat Buds. 

Every 
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Ev€ry March or Afril you fliould take away 
all the Cyons that arc at the Foot of your Fig- 
trees» and if you would have them take Root, 
you muft follow the Method I have already fet 
down. 

In June you muft nip the great Branches, 
which have ihot forth (ince the Spring, and that 
for Three Reafons» 

The Firft, That they may produce the greater i*w# 
Number of Shoots in Summer. Secondly, That ^^'^^ 
their fécond Crop of Figs may ripen the better. ^^^^^ f^ 
Thirdly, That you may have more of the firft n$f p^- 
Fig$ th« following Year. ^w« 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am fâtisfy*d with what you have told me 
concerning the Method of cultivating Fig-trees. 
In the next place I defire you to tell me how 
you Graft Treeç. 



CHAP. XII. 
A Treatife of Grafting. 

G.AR'D'NER. 

I shall only mention Three different Sorts of ThtfrvtrMl 
Grafting, viz.. Scutcheon-grafting, Slit-graf- ^^r^^'^ 
ting, andCrown-graftinp. jlok%T\f 

There is only this difference between Scut- m this 
cheon-grafting and Inoculating ; that in Scutche- l^'^'fi* 
oa-graiting we cut the Body ofthcitockto Four 

Inches, 
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Inches, or thereabouts above the Grafr» as iboa 
as we have laid in the Scutcheon ; and that this 
i}ifhr$nc$ Grafting is perform d in the Month of J^jkw. 
^ff/vM» Whereas we inoculate in Jnlj^ ^Amgufi or Si^ 
StHschew- f ember, and that we likewife cut the Body of the 
^^^^ Stock to Four Inches above the Graft; but that is 
lun^. ^"ly ^^"^ ^° ^^^' following: For Example» you 
would Graft a Pear-tree upon a Qiiince^fto^; 
jjy^ you muft obferve Three Things^ without which 
jffjf^, /* your Grafting will never come to any thing. 
6i oàfirv'd 1. 'Tis requifite that the (lock you would 
to Grsfr Graft fliould be full of Sap, becaufc 'tis ih«i 
•*"^' moft capable of receiving the Scutcheon ; and if 
it has no Sap, or but very little, occafîon'd by 
great Heats, you fhould put oflF your Grafting 
'till after fofne Rain has fallen, which will raiie 
the Sap ; of this Experience has made me ceitaîo» 

II. You fhould chufe mild and fair Weathcc; 
for there is nothing (b contrary to Grafting m 
Rain, becaufe the Scutcheon will not then fafleo; 
the Rain entring the Slit hinders the Grafb 
(ticking to the Tree. 

III. You muft take of the firft Year's Shoots 
from Pear-trees, thofe whofe Buds are wellform'd» 
and moft fwelling; but if you would Graft a 
Peach on an Almond-ftock, the Boughs that 

/on cut off from the Peach-tree fliould be Dou* 
>le-ey'd, otherwifç they are not good for Grafl 
ting. 

GENTLEMAN.^ 

It comes in my Mind to ask you, if the Boughs 
of the PeaNtrees are all alike proper to aflbixi 
Grafts in whatever Situation thev grow ; I mean^ 
whether one ihould chufe thoic that grow out 

of 
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of the SideSj thofe that hang down, or thofe that 
grow upright. 

G A Riy N E R. 

When ycHi have occafion to make ufe of the Tht shm 
Boughs of Pear-trees, cut your Grafts from thofe ^f !** « 
thatt grow ftrait up, and not from thofe that rfe on f^^\/^ 
the âdes^ or that hang down; for this Reaibo» fr^f^siUÊé- 
kccaufe they will have the fame Situation that timMs^H^ 
thty hactdr the Tree from whence they were Mot^ 
taken ; a^, for Example, you have cut off a *J^ ^^ 
Aaie Bougfai or one that grows aprigbt, for your .f^liotm. 
Graft ; t\it Shoot of each Scufeheon you raife 
from> that Bough will be Itkewife ftrait. On 
the contrary» the Shoot of a Scutcheon taken 
from a Dough that grew on one Side» or that 
hung dowi^ will either grow otit on one Side, 
or hang down. If you can only have fuch a one, 
yoa muft be Aire to drive in a Stick at the Foot 
of the- Stock, to fuppott the Shoot of the Graft, 
which then will- become lîrait in time. 

Obferve alfoj that you (hould take a Graft 
hoar a Tree that is well loaden, and from a 
Ffuit-Branch ; at lead the Tree ought to be 
vigorous^ and by no means decaying* 

GTINTLEMAN. 

What you tell me, with refpeâ to the Cutting 
of GraftSj is very particular^ and what feveral 
GardTners know nothing of. Let us now talk of 
raifing the Scutcheon, and making ao Incifion in 
the Stock we would graft upon» to put in the 
Scutcheon, 

M GARjyNER. 
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G A R'D'NE R. 

There arc Two Ways of raifing the Scutcheon. 

Tbi frfi The Firft and moft common is. By raifing the 

*% '/ Rind with its Bud^ without touching the 

S£?W Wood. 

ThfficMd The Second is, Bv taking a little of die 
»^ •/ Wood with it. Both Ways are equally good» 
^""^^ even for Peach-trees ; tho' lèverai Gard'ncrs tie 
semtbim. ^j. Opinion that the Wood is prejudicial to tbe 
Bud of a Peach-tree» when 'tis grafted^ 
2*» JW- The Figure of a Scutcheon ought to refem- 

^^^ Stock with its young Shoot» and the Infide deto 
and bright» the Gard'ner puts it in his MoutL 
Tin man- He then makes an Incifion with his Graftings 
rm9fm^ Knife in the fmootheft Part of the Stocky Thne 
Mimu^fMt ^^ ^^"'' Inches above the Earth ; this Incifioo 
m M ScMt' Aiould be made crofs the Stock about the Length 
ehan. of an Oat-grain, then you muft make another ao 
Inch long or better, wnich will form the Figure 
of a T. The Gard'ner (hould have a AoKly 
Handj that in making the Incifion he may cut 
nothing but the Rind of the Stock, for u du. 
Wood be ever fo little fcraich*d, it will haarJ 
the Lofs of the Tree. 
The Figure When thcfe Two Incifions are made, youmuft 
rfthe incu open thcm with the Wedge of the Handle of your 
S^2. Grafting-Knifc, and raifc the Rind on one Side 
' and t other by little and little» below the Line 
that croflTcs the T: Then you take your Scutche- 
on which is in your Mouth with your Ldè 
Hand, and put it in with your Right between 
the Wood and the Rind, with the Wedge of the 
Handle of your Grafting-Knife, *till the Head 

of 
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of the Scutcheon join the Line eroding the Top 
of the T. When you have done this, bind it 
on with Flax or Hemp ; if \\% an Almond-tree» 
with Yarn, becaufe the Yam will ftretch^ and 
not hinder the Paflage of the Sap into the Bough^ 
(Ô much as Flax or Hemp would. 

When the Graft ihoots fofth in the Month of *'*»« -^ 
Jlfrilj you (hould cut the Almond-tree to Four ^^^' 
Inches high or thereabouts, to tie the Graft to ^w-^,^ 
it with a little Straw, that it may be kept up jhnld h 
ftrait, and be preferv*d from high Winds* ^^^ 

GENTLEMAN. 

I underftand noW Scutcheon-grafting well e- 
ftough : You'll oblige Ine, if you inforin me what 
is to be done in Slit-grafting, of its ufe» and 
when you do it. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Slit^fting is perform'd in jMnUdrjj FehrnA^ of stu* 
vjy znd March, and fupplies-the Failure of the v^fii^i^^ 
Scutcheon way, which is pradis'd in Jmh, Am- ^""'^j'' 
^mfi and September, as I have already obferv'd. 

In this Space of Time *tb eafie to guefs, whe- 
ther the Scutcheon be well glu*d to tne Stock or 
not; for if^ as it (btnetiines falls out after aU the 
Care and Cautions we have liid downj it proves 
not to be fb^ either thro* the Gardiner's Fault, 
or the Stock'Si or the bad raifin^ of the Scutche- 
on, you muft then have recourfe to Slit-graft- 
ing, if the Stock be as big as is neceffary for that 
Son of Grafting. 

^ M t G£U- 
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G E NT L E M J N. 

How big (hould a Stock be that is fie for SHl- 

grafting ? 

G J R'D' N E R. 

• - % 

of wfutt An Ifich at lead ; if not, you muft let it akxK 

BistJêfs * /till the Sîafon of Sciucheon^graftiog the (âme 
StêckJhouU ^^^^ ° ° 

âe for slit. *^*'^' 

GENTLEMAN. 

1 dcHre you would tell me how a SUt«gra(î 
ftiould be cut> to be fit to be made ufe of. 



Tû9U ntcêf- 
frryforSlit' 



3*f Af t- 
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I. 

I will firfl; acquaint you what Tools you miii 
have to do it well. • 

You ihould have a good Pruning^Hook^ 
Grafting-Knifc> a Saw, a commOT Koife^. two ] 
ron Wedges, one fmali for young Trees, and tfa 
other bigger, a Mallet of Box or other Wooc 
Loam, and flit Ofîer, that when the Graft i% i 
the Slit of the Stock you may wind it about it« 

When you have all the Tools I have nam'd i 
hand, you muft begin with (awing the Stock i 
about Six Inches height from the Ground, m 
at the Place where the Rind is moft evea. ] 
the Stock's big etough but for one Graft, 'tis t 
be cut flopine; if tis large enough for two^ ] 
muft be faw'd as even as poilible : 'Tis abfoluci 
ly neceflary to go over it again, after the Siv 
with your Pruning^Knife, for the Graft will im 

VI 
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vcr join effeâually to the Trunk of the Tree, if 

'tis not well fmooth^d and pohfh'd. You then 

take the Branch you defîgn to make the Graft 

o^ cut it with your Grafting-Knife in the Shape 

of a Wedge, ^bout an Inch and half in Length 

at the lower End of it, and above the Slope it 

(hoold have Three or Four good Buds You A very 

flHift remember to leave as much Rind on one ^f^Mctiu. 

End of the faid Slope a^ there is on the other, ^^^j^'- 

You nutâ alfa note, that fomctimcs the Graft • 

fails, when too much Wood is cut off to form 
the Slope; for which Rcafon 'tis beft to take off 
but yery little of the Wood, n the Place where 
the Graft is to be join'd to the flat Side of the 
Stock. The Slope being thus equal, you take The Me- 
your Knife and hy the Edge of it on the Flat '^ ^ffl'f- 
of the Stock, minding always that the Slit !^"j^ '^^ 
be m«de where the Rind of the Stock i$ moft fh^t uto 
finoorh ; then ftrike with your Mallet foftly on éê^ré^U' 
the fiack of your Knife, antJ after Two or Three 
(tight Strokes the Slit will be made; when that's 
done^ take out ^our Knife and put an Iron 
Wtdge in, to keep the SHt open as much as the 
Xiuft requires; ahimt the Phtcing of which you 
Mufl! be more than ordmarily careful^ iliat when Ha way of 
y<m put it into the Slit, the Sap of the Stock and t^^'H^^^ 
eut of the Graft mav exaâly mecr, and join ^l^silf!^ 
pet€cft]y, as well by tne two Sides of the Slope, 
tl bjr the two Cuts that reft on the Trunk ; you 
muu alfo mind, that before you put the Graft 
into the Stock it ought to have ftood two Hours 
in Water, which So^ng will help to make it 
takd the better. 



M Î GEN' 
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GENTLEMAN. 



I remember, upon what you have laid, that I 
once faw a Gentleman's Gard'net Grafcing, who 
did no more than this ; he put his Grafts id the 
Slit of a great Stock juft between the Kind and 
the Trun^ without examining whether dMV mtt 
cxaAly at the Place where the Sap of both- the 
one and the other ought to join : Indeed I caift 
tell if thofe Grafts came to any thing or iiotr 



G A R'D' N E R. 



' • 



The Uttlê If you had known any thing of Slit*Gnfth^ 
J^nêwUdiê you would have found immediately that this 

Gm^nns ^^^^'^^^ w*^ "®^ Matter of his Bufinefs : He is 

^ ^^. not the only one who imagines he does wdl m 

fntfi'mg. putting a flit Graft between the Riod^ and the 

Trunk of a great Tree ; there are feveral befidcs 

him, who think they mutt do with relation t» 

thofe Stocks, what is done with rcfpeft to young 

ones, whofe Rind is no thicker than a Graft of a 

Year's Growth ; but they are deceived, by not . 

taking notice that the Rind of a great Stock being 

thicker than that of a Graft of a Year's Growth, 

A^itgAty it ought confequently to be put between the 

SS7^ Rind and the Stock, juft where the Sap of hodi 

mQraft in ^^^ ^"^ *"^ ^^^ ^^^^^ pafTes, as I have e:q>kînrd 

jfre4t to it to you. 

Sfpçk. As to what is to be done afterwards, I am to 

inform you, that when your Graft is plac'd you * 
muft put a little Mofs in the Slir, that no Vhm 
may come at it ; then tie fome Ofiers rouad the 
Stock, to keep the Graft clofe in; after that tab? 
fame Mo^ld ipipgled with foft Hay^^ an4 bind it 

over 
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. over all the Trunk in the Shape of a Child*) Ba* 
by. This is all the Myftery of Slit-grafting. 

Before I dofe this Treatife» I will fpeak a Mm u 
Word or two upon grafting old Stocb. The Grafts r^^M 
Ihould be of Two Years Shoots, and ftrait, ^^''r 
for the Reaibns I have already given ; the Slope 
of thefe Grafts (hould alfo be fo made, that tne 
old Wood may be in the Slit> and the Cut that 
bears upon the Flat of the Trunk muft be of the 
flraiteft Wood, and of the laft Shoot : Thefe 
Sorts of Crafts are made u(ê of for the greateft 
Stocbj becaufe> as a certain Author has it, they 
have more Simpathy with old Wood; but this 
Way would not fucceed with a young Stock, as 
I have my felf experienced. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I take this to be a valuable Obfervation, and 
have only now to ask your Opinion of Crown- 
crafting, and the Seafbn of doing it. 

G A RTD' N E R. 

Crown-grafting may be made ufe of upon the 0/ Crewm- 
greateft Trees, as well as on the middling; the f^,"!^* 
Manner of it is thus : You put your Grafts be- a^2.^" 
^tween the Wood and the Rind in the Shape of 
a Crown, and 'tis commonly done in ./ipril or Tb$ 7mm 
May, when the TreeS are full of Sap. You Saw î||f![f«fW 
the Body or the Arm of a Tree, then go over ^ cmtM 
it with your Pruning-Knife, as you did for the the Qr!^: 
Slit ; after which you rake a Graft of an Inch 
and half long, or thereabouts, as you were di- 
teâed to do for the Slit; but this Graft muft 
be cut only on one Side: Above the Cut there 

M 4 Ihould 
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fome time ago» that you know how to trao^laiit 
Trees without Earth» tho* they are of Twenty 
Years growth ; that you cut none of the Koois 
nor Branches» and that the Trees fb tranfplaiitei 
will bear the firft Year. I think this is very £:» 
traordinary» and you'll oblige me wonderfully to 
leU me bow you do it. 



CHAP. XIII. 

The Method of tranfilantmg Trees *ivitb- 
out Earth, ^whether they he Dnvsrf- 
Tireesy Wall-T^ees, or SténuUrd- 
Trees, 

GART>*NER, 

I 

Bm iê j'Tp* I S about Twelve Years ago that I try*«i 

^^^^ X the following Experiment the firft Tini% 

witbuii ^"^ ^^ never has fait d mc fincc, either as to the 

jt^k tko* Trees» or the Fruit : The Author of the Book^ 

h h êf Entituled» L4 Çfêkmrc ParfaiU; or» CêfMUm 

j^^' Hnsbéindr/y litd my Method fo well, that he 

^'**^' explains it in his Book after the Manner I had 

told hiqi : Suppofing therefore you have either 

2, Dwarf or Wall-tree, and you would take it 

from the Place where it grows to plant it çlfë» 

where. The firft Thing you muft do, i% 

to dig a hole Six Foot fquare, and Three Féot 

deep in the place in which you defign to trinC 

ji ufiM f^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ '^ ^^ ^ Pear-tree in it 

ob[€rvItu Wpr^ ^^^ '^i* a Pear;^tree you W0UI4 fef thcrt 
•n. " agiio^ 
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a^in, you muft in fuch Cafe change the Earth ; 
for you are to look upon that, which you find 
there, as too much worn out for a Pear-tree ; but 
jf you would plant another fort of Fruit, as for 
Bzample» an Apple^tree^ an Abricot-tree, or a 
iPlum-tree, you need not change the Earth; for 
you muft look upon that which is there as new 
in refpeâ to them. 

It muft ht éUlm^dt that chdniimg the Frtiit is 
mtfch tetter^ than t$ plant the fawte Kind avn again 
in thé place where a Tree is dead; knt we have, 
often tryd the Sttccefs efplantit^ a Tree, eJpêciaUy 
Qf fiêch a large Gretwth^ where a Tree has fteed 
feveral Tears befere, and there djed ; and alwajs 
finnd that the dead Trees hadfi much exhamfied 
the Strength and Figewr #f the Earth, than there 
was aperfeii Neceffitj ef having afnfficient Qnan^ 
titj •ffrejh Earth f plant the new Tree in. 

When you have dug the Hole» you may half ^ij^^Jf 
fill it or thereabouts with Earth, make a large ^^ fnvmt 
Circule round about the Tree to be tranrplanted, the bhs #/ 
that all the Koots may be laid open, and you '^ ^^' 
aiay have them as entire as poflible without hurN -J^lSJjff 
ing them ; then pull it up : When that is well frJi^. 
done, let your Tree be carry'd to the Hole pre» têiv'mim^ 
par*d for it, and put it in fo that the Graft may ^*««^*« 
be Three Inches at leaft ^above the Superficies of 
the Earthy fpread the Roots on one fide, and a «fp 
the other in their natural Order, and put the ^. if 
Earth upon each Root, prefs it down witli your ^^^^^ 
Hand; and when all the Roots are thus cover d, trMnffUn^ 
you may make ufe of your Spade to fill up the ttd Tree 

Hole. '"^^Jy 

Tins is the Method oifervdin France; but 'tis ^"^^^ 
afferent frefn$ ênr praBice in England; for if 

the Earth beJryas ife^ht to bfj 'twiU, ^> ^ g^^^^ 

Mta^ 
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MeafiiTê fdU imfrûm tlm Spade^ têgetbër wUh 4 
lirdc ftmk^ the Tree Mjm^Js; hm if the Earth 
Jb$uid net fettle to mU the Parts ttfidermuh, them 
may jou fiuff it im with jem Fingers té fiU Mf 
the Ficéutciesj and make the Earth feule ta the 
Âeots. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Pny give tat leave to tsk you why ywi put 
the Earth on the Roots with your Haml, ' f»r I 
havoifeen fome Men plant Trees» but never any 
one obferve that Method ; they only us'd their 
Spades. 

• GARDINER. 

A Camhn A Skilful «Gard'nef, who carcfuSy plants a 

eU goeJ Tree, will never put the Earth on thé Roots 

m^'^ with his Spade; he foreftcs that there needs but 

êèfirve if & Lump or Two to caufe a Vacancy between the 

#% weidJ Roots of theTree> which will hinder their bind- 

fimeuM, ing with the Ground, and thus the Tree will be 

. n^ ^ deftroy*d; wherefore he always preiTcs the Earth 

ettOi* f$ clofe Qown upon ^em with his Hand, as I have 

fétfi tUmt before mentioned ; and indeed, how comes it to 

^^étt^ pafs that young Trees ïiewly planted fo foon de- 

iJfjMt ^y» ^^^ becaufe they can't bind themfelvcs with 

thht. the Ground as they fliould do to live, for want 

of obferving the Method I have propos'd, which 

I always found to be certain, and without which 

I won't warrant that one Tree in Twenty that 

This Mê' are tranfplanted will come to any thing; whereas 

tbed êf ^ith it ril anfwer for Fourfcore an4 Nineteen 

S?ftt '^^ ^ Hundred: So fure am I of what I have b 

^mJtft! often found to be true by long Experience. 
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G E NT L EM A N: 

Your Experience will teach me and others, 
who donotwiderftand the Praâice oC<jard'ning. 
I dedre you would continue your I>ircourfe, and 
tell l»e when the Tree is cranfplaotedy and the 
Hole fill'4 ; is there nothing more to be done. 

G A R'iD'N E R. 

m < 

Yes, you muft then pu( I>ung upon the Earth Dim§ mufi 
the Breadth of the Square» aad half a Foot ^* ^ ^^ 
deep, and water it Three or Four Times; 'tis to ^^ ^jl^J' 
be fuppos^d. the Weather is not inclin'd to Froft, ^^ 
forchen you ihould defer to tranfplant till 'tis more trtrnffim^ 
feafonable; in the Spring you muft water it again ^l^Jff^ 
to forward «he rifiog of the Sap^ and make die ^jj a^ 
Tree (hoot* You muft cxped that a Tree, tiwtê uT 
which is trgnfplanted» will not /hoot fo well as thm. 
one which is not, and therefore 'tis, that during ,^ 
the Droughts of the Summer you muft t^ careful gî^l ' 
to wateo it, eve» Bcanchei and all* This Ob- nS^m^ 
farvation is. to be put in Praâice both as to *€d,m$4kk 
Dwarf-trees, Wall-trees, &€. wâtufi^ 

1 

GENTL'EMjfN. ^ 

You did Yiot lay that Dung fliould be mix*d 
wildi the Earth, and yet I know a Gentleman*! 
Gard'ner who always does it wlmi he plants 



GARDINER. 
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G A R'D' N E R. 

In ligbi 'Xis not a genefai Raie to pue Dung, mix'd 
*^^JJ^ with Earth, to all Trees that arc planted or tranf^ 
mmgUd plintcd^ it commonly (hould be done in a light 
iiM ibe Soil; as for inftance, if the new Earth which 
MMrtbwkm yQy ufe to fill the Hole where you plant 

Mtrê»ffU' P^r (o ^i^ Dung and Earth tc^ether; but in 
t9d itti. fuch Cafe you (hould underftand now to prepare 

it. I have known very few Gard'ners who knew 

the Method of preparing it. 

GENTLEMAN. 

'Tis plain vou know what the Preparation isi 
pray do me tne Favour to teach it me. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

HémtêfM' The Dung that's mix'd with Earth to be ufed 
ÎTlêw^' about a new planted Tree (hould be rotten, aixi 
lid im' well beaten with a Pitchfork till 'tis reduced t^ 
Emtk. be almoft like Mould, (for Dung that's ufed for 

^/. ^ Beds is not proper) of which you (hould put 
g^^^Four good Basketsful to the Earth that is to 
mmfUd fill the Hole. I advife you to mix it on the 
9m£Mrtb fide of the Hole, and not in it as a ereat many 
%s' ^ÎL Gard'ners do, who confcquently don t half niin- 
%Mre!Z gle it, and then 'tis not fo good. 
Three Jaf. If the Soil be blackifli, fandy, fat, loofe, 

ffkiTÊ which is neither light nor ftrong; or if 'tis a 

tki^SoU 

ktu I— à Sitt^Wm* thnê's He mid ef mms^ifig Vmif ami Earth fp£§» 

fhn whm MT^êi it fUntid. 

ftrong 
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upon tKc Earth tt the foot of the Trec^ for the i^fMuiim 
Reafons I have given you elfewhere; ?^t 83. 

GENTLEMAN. 

What you tell me feems to be very reafonable ; 
and fioce it may happen that I may one time or 
other have occafion to try your Method, I 
ihall want to know at what time Trees ought to 
be tranfplanted» as alfo the Marnier of pruning 
them. 

G A R^D' N E R. 

% 

We transplant Trees during theMonthsof iVi»^ TluTimê 
vimheTj December, JanMétryM and ibmetimes in ^Lj^^ 
Fekmétrji neverthelefs, tis the ûfeft way to do j^^ 
it in Nwimber^ becaufe the Roots will then have 
the longer time to fatten themfelves to the 
Ground» which prepares them to ihooc the bet» 
tcr in the Spring. 

You muft take fair Weather to plant in, and i^^ 
avoid a rainy Seafbn, for the Earth is not thcnfo J^ ^^ 
eafie to be handled. The Manner of pruning a tlm, êrtb$ 
tranfplanted Tree is not different from that of ^^'«^ will 
oriiers, which are not luxuriant in Wood; nay, "•^^A^** 
if thé Tree you have tranfplanted abound in 
Branches, as a FirgêfêUmfi Pear-tree, you may of fnnu 
prune it to Two or Three Buds, as we common- '^f ^^^ 
ly do Trees of other Sorts of Fruit. f^^f'^ 

GEN- 
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O E NT L EM AN. 

■" I 

Pny tell me why yoa make no DiflFerence be* 
tween the Pinning a traofpfamced Tree thit- a 
luxuriant» and one that is not : I ask it» becaufe 
in your Treatife of PruAing you lay» that all 
Trees which are over luxuriant ihould be prun'd 
longy and thofe which are not^ fhort. 

GAR*D'NER. 

Why Trees You muft confidcf» that, as I faid before^ a 

^^^ Mtrnf' ^^^^ which is tranfpknted will have but a mcK» 

^dâ^MpH- derate Sap for the firft Year ; and thus if yoa 

n9â jhart, leave too great a Load on it, thatis, if you 

ibo' thiy prune it long, 'twill only (hoot out little ufelefs 

^ia£ Branches, wliich wiU waftc the Trtr. Bcfidcs, 

' 'twill hinder the knitting of the Buds, and dc* 

prive you of the Fruit it profflis'd that Yeur« 

For this Reafbn 'tis abfelucely neceflary to prune 

it (hort, that it may produce WooctBrancbb^ 

and that the Fniit-Buds may profper. 

G EN T L E M A N. 

I 

But if, when I have followed this way of 
Pruning, the Tree fttould be burthen'd with a 
great àtû of Fruit, muft it all be left upon itf 

• GARDNER. 

m 

jDMfif #/ 'Twill endanger the Tire and the Fruit t00| • 
Uâva^ t9ù if you leave too much upon it; 'twill kill the' 

m^sTclriê ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ experienced. J once trant 
niwfytrémf. plaotcd a Pcach-tree* it bore Thirty Peaches the 
flmUid. ■ firft 
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firft Year, I left 'cm all upon the Tree, and 
when they were as big as figeons Eggs the Tree 
dy*d in a Night's time. I refolv'd therefore, for 
the future^ to leave but a little Fruit the firft 
Year on the next Tree I tranfplanted ; I did fo, 
and it fuccecded; the Fruit ripen d very kindly^ 
and the Tree did very well. 

GENTLE MA N. 

That Obfervation is worth taking notice of i 
and as I would omit nothing for my Informati- 
on in this matter, give me leave to ask you one 
Queflion more. If you tranfplant a Standard as 
big as ones Leg, do you manage it as you do a 
Dwarf-Tree? 

GAR7)'NER. 

Yes; I have try 'd the Experiment with Trees ^f^fM'Jf 
of a greater iJignefs than what you fpeak of, and ;;;;7^^«^; 
they lucceeded perfeâly well : -Tis true few of ^^^ '^ 
'cm bore the firft Year< but 'tis pleafant to fee a Vvarf^^ ^ 
Tree of that Bignefs flioot after.it ha$_ been tranr- 'w/* 
planted. There's .one thing to be obferv'd with 
Standards, that before you pluck them up, you 
muft cut o£F the Ends of the Boughs, and all 
thofe that are ill plac'd, that the Head of the 
Tree may make the more agreeable Figure, and 
that the Fruit-Buds may thrive the better. For -^» o^fer* 
what I told you in fpeaking of Dwarf-Trees that ^^j^^'^ 
are tranfplanted, holds good as tocStandards, they ^^rLt^^ 
havf but a moderate Sap the firft Year, and there- stanimrdu 
fore (hoot out very little in Wood, as well as 
the Dwarfs* 

N G £ M 
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GENTLEMAN. 

Your Anfwcrs are fo fatisfaftory, that they 
trmpt me to ask you, if the Stocks of Vines or 
Verjuice Gr^p.s, of Ten or Iwdve Years 
Growth, may be traiifplanted ia the fame mai^ 
ner as you have taught me to do other Trees? 

G A RT>' N E R. 

The stocki Yes, therc'^s no other way of doing it ; I have 
#/ vm9s ^^y»j jjç frequently, only thofe Stocks never boK 
êdlikêotkn Fruit the nrft Year. 

Trees. You may plant even Elms of a middling Six^, 

ElmstTMuf. and Wall-Trees, at Fifteen or Twenty Years 
fj^^^ ^ Growth. They will thrive as well as Dwaif- 
uri. Trees. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am fufficiently informed of the Method cf 
tranfplanting Trees: I hope that by your Help 
I (hall be as well inftruded in the Dîfèafes of 
Trees» and in the Remedies for them; which, 
in the Treatife of Pruning, you promised to teach 
me. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
of the Difrafes of Trees. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

THE DiTcafes of Trees proceed frcm fcvc- ^P'fi^ 

One of which is the Soil, which if cold and ^^«p fipg. 
moift, 'tis impoffible that a Tree fliould thrive rMlCMmfos. 
there, and the Reafon is plain. 'Tis Heat that ^ ^ 
. enlivens Trees for Vegetation, and that Soil which ^S' ^g 
is deprived of it by its Humidity and Coldnefs, eold Soils 
will hinder the Trees from receiving their requi- Mr$ ecmr^ 
lite Nourifliment: It muft confequenrly perilhj 7 ^^ ^^ 
and therefore in the Beginning of the Firft Part ^^Jj 
of this.Treatife, I /hew'd you the Ncceflity of «^. 
chuling a Ground of a good Quality for a 
Kitchin or a Fruit-Garden, or other wife you will 
have the Trouble of feeing the Trees you plant 
-there die away daily. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am not furpriz'd to hear that Trees don't 
thrive in an ill S6i\; but I wonder that a Tree, 
which has (hot well for fevcral Years, fliould 
ceafc to do fo, and decay the Year following. I 
would know the Caufe of it, and the Cure, if 
there's any Way to give it new Vigour. 



N 1 GARD'NER. 
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G A R'D' N E R. 

The Suonâ When that happens, you muft dig at the Foot 

CdufB vhy of ^^ç Xrec, 'till you coiftc to the very Root^ 

iw*!^'^' to fee if they are not fpoil'd by Kottennef^, 

^^ which may have been occafion'd by its being 

planted too deep in the Ground. If after havii^ 

veil examind them, you find they have all ÙSf 

Qualities that good Roots ought to have, yw 

Th9 Third ttïzy then aflure vour felf, that the Difeafc ,(jf 

CéiMfe,vhen the Tree proceecls from the Soil's being worn 

the Sod is Q^^^ ^^^ J j]^3f jj j^2^5 j^Q longer the Qualities nc* 

Warm. ceffary for Vegetation; wherefore you (hopïjjji 

put new Earth in thcPJaceof that who(e Strengt|i 

'Tts necef is exhaufted, together with two Dorfen of Cowr 

^shl%^ dung, if ihe Quality of the Earth is hot ; c^ 

/v tfih/' Horfe-Dung, if 'tis cold. And when the.Tij^ 

Soil to fut of Pruning comes you muft cut away tho^ola 

tbt Dun^ Wood, by which means you'll find the Tree .^ill 

09tt It. j^^^^ j.^jj ^^ ^j^^^ Subjed, the Tree is ftill gwd 
for nothing, you may rcafpnablv pull it Up m 
Autumn, for you may be furc inat 'tis decay*iq, 
either within its Roots or its Trunk, as I have 
often fecn on the like Occafions. 

G E NT L E M A N. 'f 

If a Tree is decay'd on one Side, and the'Jo- 
ther remains vigorous, as it /bmetimes happens, 
whit muft be done, to make it ftioot fôrth 
good Branches on the Side that is decay'd ? 

CARlfN£ii, 
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GAR'D'NER. 

In that Cafe you mud go to the Caufe of the A Kêtmdf 
Difeafe, that is to fay, you muft lay open the f^rtfiarrM 
Hoots all around, to fee if there arc none of ^^'^^^^ 
them wafted on the Side that is decaying; if fo, ^ne Siit, 
you muft cut them to the Quicks and on the and vig9^ 
Side that is vigorous cut off one of the great ''T^** '*^ 
Roots, that the Sap may not abound fo much* * ' 
<ior the Tree be fo vigorous in ibooting out 
tïiere, 

'When you have done thofe Two things, put 
/pme new Earth to the Roots, though they arc 
'^ot wafted on the Side*that decays; for in fuch 
cafe the Difeafe of the Tree proceeds only from 
the Soir» being too much worn : To this new 
£arth yoâ (hbuld add Two or Three Dorfcrs of 

I ' when you prune this Tree, there arc Two 
'Am^Ttnt Methods to be obferv'd in it. 

ï. The Side that's vigorous ftiould be prun'd 

Ibng, you muft leave all the Fruit-Boughs, and 

"cfveii all the fdiall Twigs, to take up the Sap, 

that the Branches for Wood may not flioot out 

Siirith fo muth Vigour. - * 

II. The Side that is decaying muft be prun'd 
(hort, and care taken to cut off all the ufelefs 
Branches, and you (hould leave veiy few even 
of ^he Fruit-Branches; which will make your 
"^rce look handfome, as I have frequently expe- 
^lencd. 

' TFc very often find that the Tree'' s dying on one Awthtr 
Sidâj is occafton'd by Bliçhs that happen in the ^^«> «/ 
Springs which not only deproys the Fruity tut ma^ dvinfon^Lo 
^ titnes whole Branches; in this Cafe, the beft waj s^. 



y 
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is to have Recourfe to the Branchy and not to the 
Rootf hj cutting off what is dead to the Qmcl^t 
and Jbof tuning the living Part. 

GENTLEMAN, 

Muft I do the fame to thofc Trees that ftioot 
forth pretty wcU, but whole Leaves are apt. to 
turn yellow? 

G A R'D' N E R, 

Thifami Yes, for this Difeafe comes frdm the lime 
$^jtB Caufc; Dung reduc'd almoft to Mould, with 

S'^fr "^^ ^'^^^^^ " ^ ^^^^ ^**^ ^" ^^^ '^^ Chapter, 
Leaves will have a good EfFeft in light Soils, On tlic 

that turn like Occalion^ I have made ufe of^j^lhcs and 
jellow. Sqq^^ j^r,j by puttinj» them to the Roots have 

îJ/opiTtfe f^^"^^' ^^^^^ the Leav.cs have recovered their G recn- 
Roots en- nefs, and look'd as well as the others. 

tirelyto put 

f>es ^ui GENTLEMAN. - 

Soot to em 
iffhen you 

vouUhavê Is not Pigeons Dung ufcful in this Cafe ? 

the Leaves 

rw^, G A RT>* N E R. 

turned yeU 

thir natth ^^' "^^ '" ''8^^ ^^''^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^^ '^'^ >n 

tmI Green» frcc Soils, that arc more cold than hot, provided 
»K/5- its Heat be abated by having been kept Tv^ra or 

dST#. Three Years in the Dunghil; for then it wiU be 
judkiM in ^cry ufeful in cold and moift Soils, if it ^ be 
kts^Jfut fpread about an Inch thick at the Foot of the 
t^fiU in Tree whofc Leaves are yellow, and left there *tiH 

pemre cM 
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GENTLEMAN. 

But if one has not the Convenience of Pige- 
ons Dung^ what other Cure is there for fucn a 
Tree? 

G A RT}' N E R. 

You muft change the Earth ; but 'tis not nc- 
ceflàry to make the Mixture of Dung and new 
Earth, which I have direftcd you to do for light 
Soils, becaufe thofe free Soils have a greater IJo- 
dy» and I mean more Salt than licht Soils. You 
fliould afterwards put Two or Three Dorfcrs of 
Horfe-di og half rotten on the Earth, at the Foot 
of the Tree. 

GENTLE'MAN. 

I defire you to inform me, whether Worms 
are not ape to breed Difcafes in Trees» 

G A R'D' N E R. 

'Tis very common: As for Example, there are ThtDiftâfê 
certain Worms which the French call Alapis or ^f '^^^^ 
Tmrkf, but we Cock-Chafes. This Woim '^^^Z^ZL 
the moft pernicious of any to Trees, and Ground gMwrng 
frefti broken up is moft fubjeâ to 'cm: They t'^i Rfiofs. 
remain in the Earth Two or Three Years, 'till ^^'^^ *'^ 
. they come to have Wings ; then they couple, ^côSt^h\ 
and hatch their Yuung, which are white ; and /#r/. 
crcepinir into the Ground, fiay there as long as 
the old ones did. This Sort of Worms, ft i ek- 
ing to the Roots of young Trees that are tender, 

N 4 bark 
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bark and kill them, as well a« Plants and Heriify 

The wMi of I know of no other Remedy againft thefc I»^ 

deftroyini TeÔs, nor how to deftroy them, but by digging 

*'^' theni out, and he whofc young Plants efeape 

being deftroyM by them is happy. S 

Taons an Trees fuffer very much by VV9rms which ike 

^f^m/V ^^"^^ ^^'^ Taons, and we, when they come ii 

which %U h we Wings, Breez.es or G ad- pes; They breed in. 

Triêi, the Dung, gnaw the Roots of the Trees, which 

thi tfâj to makes them languiJh and die away. You flioiild 

}^ifiroyUm. jj^ ^^ the Foot of fuch a Tree, kiU them, tnll 

put new Earth there, if you find there's any kktf* 

lihood of the Tree's recovering. * . 

6f tho The Vine-fretter does a great deal of Mifchf«f 

Yino^frontr ^^ Trees ; 'tis a little black Animal, that kills thé 

drafts of Peaches when they begin to (hoot: I 

have met with them but too often, «foecially c^» 

bout my Standard Peach-trees, of which twy 

4 Kemtdy kill'd a great Number. The beft way to pr£- 

fjgainftit. fervc them from this Misfortune, is to put the 

tGrrafts into little Paper Bags* and tie them obàiÊt 

with Thread, By this Means I have fav*d-4 

great many ; as glfo from the Prods that happen 

in the Spring, efpecially fînce the Seafont hkv^ 

been fo irregular. What I have faid is t?o bfc 

ilnderftood of Dwarf-Peaches, as *ell as StànJ- 

ards. 

fL4ts and The Garden-Mice and Rats kill the Fig-trees, 

^'*' ^!r '^y gnawing ^heir Roots. The only Wav to de^ 

ÇiiZ'oot^ ftroy them is to fet Traps for them at the Foot 

jit» f# ir. of the Fig-trees. 

fimf'om. Tygers attack onîy Wall Pear-trees, and nev^r 
jygns m- Dwarfs. Several Perfohs have endeavoured to dc 
Wkir$^' ftroy them, but all their Pains have been thro^^ 
troos. away. Thefc Ihfeds ftick to the Leaves of 
ÈfoRênnêJy Winter ïion'<hrétienSy more than of others; ltd- 
»**¥?'?• '*• •* vcrthelcfs 
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Ttrthelefs, the other Sorts of Pear-trees arc not 
free fit>in them. 

In lame places the Gardeners are never troubled ThitUm 
with them, but in others they ruin a whole £A vinine9 
palier of Pear-trees; infomuch, that many have ^^ ^L^ 
been forced to pluck them up, and plant another ^ ' 
Sort of Fruit in their Room. In England, as we 
fiid kefirs w^ fcéurce ever find our FrfUt-trees 
troubled with Um. 

Emmets do tjj^ fame Mifchief to an Efpalier. ^««^^^ 
The ufual Way to deftroy them is to mingle JJ^'^ 
Water and Honey very well together, fill feve- uifebiêfte 
ral Bottles haJf full, and rub the Necks of *em MnE/^tri 
with iff to tempt 'em in ; when they arc full of ^^V**-' '* 
fern you muft take other Bottlese J^ 

I bethought my felf of. another way, which jtnothtr 
was to take an Earthen-paPi and put it at the MuM to 
Foot of the Tree half full of Honey and Water. ^^/-^ 
Tbis Method will deftroy the Empets, andpre- 
fervc the Trecj if they come from the Bottom 
qf it, if from the Top of the Wall, yofx muft 
^ave recourfe to Bottcls. 

. Peaches, Abricots and Plums, are fubjeâ tp a ^'^ * 
^ery great Diiecfe, that is Gum; *tis their mor- ^^ ^^ 
•tâl Enemy, when it hinders the Paflage of the Feachs, ^ 
Sap.. I know of no Remedy particularly, if it AMc^ts 
furrounds the Graft. • MndFtunu. 

.. . But when the PoifoA is only on ^he Hde of a mmt is to 
Bough» you muft take off the Gum even to the ^ iem 
very quick pf the Bough, clap fome Cow-dung J^, '^'^ 
on the Wound, and wrap it round with Linnen jy^^ * J^ 
tied withTackthread.' trêublêi 

' The red Winds of a cold Spring blight and mthomm. 
jwafte Trees terribly» efpccially Peaches ; they ^ ^[^ 
fnake their Lc^ve; ft^rivel irpfo much| that tl^cre %^ce of 
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is no hope of Remedy; above all, if Emmets and 
Catrerpillars lodge themfelves in the Leaves. 

We have foundj by Experience^ thdt the kefi wmj 
is to fick^ejfédl thetedves that are fi JbriveU'd Mmd 
that harhûur CatirfiUars^ ice. and where a Bramch 
tmrns np Shoots in a manner flatj and wholly tOM" 
natterai^ to cm fnch Branches off^ bm not cUfe tê 
the old ffifod; the fnccefe of this Opération anf 
have found in onr Plantation at Ernmpton for fi^ 
veral Tears pafi; but more efpecially this prefint 
Teary and when the Weather comes wormy *tts a 
good Remedy to fprinkU the Trees with a Hamd^ 
Engine^ or with the Rofe of a fineWatering^pot. 
rhfCânkor Trees are apt to hive Cankers; the Cure is to 
M^fJ^^^ pare them off to the (<uick, and in doing it^ 
toTrtis^ you mud obferve the Direftions I advifed you* 
Knmdy m to follow, when your Trees are troubled with 
Jucb cafe. Gum. 

Mofs alfb is apt to fpoil the Rind of Tree$, 
The Remedy is to take it off from time to time in 
Autumn, either with a Wooden-Knife, or with 
Bruflics made purpofely for that ufc. This 
muft be done in rainy Weather. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am fufficiently informed of the Difeafes of 
Trees. Pray tell me what are the Animals that 
fpoil and eat the beft Fruit they bear, alfb what 
Remedies you have to preferve them. 

^„ GAR-D-NER. 

Gordon^ The Garden-Mice are like other Mice, they 
idico that do a great deal of Mifchief to Fruit. At the 
2Ll^. ^oot of the Tree you (hoold put one of the Glaffes 

nWhWrun* " • you 
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you ufe 'about your Beds, or fome fuch like 
Yeflfe), which you muft half fill with Water ; 
the Garden-Moufe comes commonly in the Night 
to mount the Trellifs, but the Glaft or Pan oe- 
ing upon the Ground he feldom xnifTes falling in 
the Water, and being drown'd. In one Night's 
time I have caught a Dozen in one (înglc 
Gla(s. 

* The ZéOircs make a prodigious Havock of gom to 
Fruit, particularly Peaches nd Abricots; you ^^f^ 
muft do all you can to deftroy rl.cm. To that ^^!J^ 
end I lay great Traps, which I Bait with a bit ^^^^ 
of Bacon oroil'da little in the Flame of a Candle, 
which they fmell at a diftancc, 'and coming to 
eat it arc caught in the Traps; I have taken fe^ 
veral after this manner. 

Ear-wigs and Dew-fnails* eat the fineft Fruit s^r^s 
on the Trees ; but with a little Care one may ^*^^^>*"^ 
rid the Jaft bf 'em away, before they havc^one/J^jy^ 
much Mifchief. *Tis eafie to do it every Night on the 
and Morning. Treos. 

To dear your Garden of Ear- wigs, yon Horn to do* 
fliould get fome Rams-hornr, whofe fmell will p^y Eit- 
tempt them to creep in ; and when they are once W'- 
there they cannot come out again, fo you'll have 
nothing to do every Day but to empty your 
Horn. By this Bait you will prefcrve your 
Peach-trees, Abricots and Figs from thofe little 
Infeâs, who bite and fpoil the Fruit. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I have nothing more to ask you, but what is 
the Work of a Gard'ncr for ^'^try Month in the 
Year; I defire you would not refer me tolA.éUU 
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Quintinit^ I know he has treated of it» but I 
ihall be fatisfy'd with what you can tell me con-* 
ccrniqg it. 



■ r 



CHAP. XV. 

What is a Gardners Work enjery Month 

in the Tear. 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Trim tbi irpi Q comply with you I will begin with the 

Tri9f. ^ Month of JeUfmarj, fomc prune in Decern^ 

bify but the true feafonable time for it is J^ouej^ 

srj. Tljen you Aiould prune all your DwarN 

trees, except Pears that are over luxuriant .ia 

Wood, and Peach-trees, 

ifhinto If you have any Trees that are weak and lao* 

çhMi$ th$ guiftimg, now is the time to take away the Eart^ 

/S/ nttl hinder you, that your Trees may recover new 
i$. vigour in the Spring. 

TimTtHs, If you have any Trees to plant, this is the 
Mnd fut Seafbn for you to dig the Holes ( fuppofing you 
STl^A did not do it in December) of Six Foot fauarç» 
^the foot ^"^ Three deep, to plant them in; and to bring 
tf'em. Dung to lay upon the Earth at the Foot of the 

Tree newly planted, as I have faid elfewhere. 
Pi^k upon '^^^^ ^^ ^^^ convenient time to work on Trel- 
Trellijfis. liflcs for your Efpalicrs; that fort of Work will 

not endamage the Trees now (o much as 'twould 

if defer'd 'till Spring, which is t{ie time of their 

Shoot. 
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If you have any thing to do to your old ^j^** ^ '^ 
Trees, as to cut off a Root that they may bear twÎ^/L** 
Fruit the better, C of which we have formerly J^**^^ 
fpoken^ now is the Seafon for doing it,though you 
may alfo do it in Novemhcr and Decemhcr, and 
with more hopes of Succefs. 

If you are like many others, curious of Rari- 
ties, and deHrous to have forward Herbs, R oots 
and Plants ; as curl'd Lettuce,Radifhes and Salad- 
Herbs, you muft take care that your Gard'ner rofùHWork 
make Beds to fow the Seeds in. Bell-GlafTes will sUm wfht^ 
ftand Jiim in creat ftcad for Cabbage-Lettuce, Jj^tf/.'^r 
Cucumbers ana Melons, ^ ^^ deptnu 

You muft not forget from time to time to heat Zend. 
your Beds again. 

In JanuarjyoM ftiould make your Mufhroom- ^^'^ '^^' 
Beds, after the manner I have told you before, m^' h^t 

Now the Gard'ncr fliould f^ himfclf to make '^aJ^^ 
Straw-Mats to fay upon the Beds of certain Plants, MskestrAf 
whofe quality require it; and when the Weather jJJïî/iïïr 
will not admit him to Work in his Garden, he 
ihould .fit up his old Cafes, or make new ones Fit mf 0U 
for Fig-trees, or any other Ufes in which they ^ft^f^ 
are neccflary. 

If you have not rubbed the Mofs off the Téktofthê 
Trees, now is the time, provided it be wet Wea- ^•fi h^ 
ther ; you (hould alfo carry Dung upon the ^'"^ 
Squares to Dung the Ground, where you defign ^W P^t- 
to fow Pot-Herbs in their Seafon. hcrbOr^. 

' Alfo now is the time to lay Straw-Mats over ^ 
your Peafe, if they were Sown in the Months of Mau 
^4vcmh€r or December. This is the Month for ^fs!^m 
Grafting in the Slit your Pear-trees, Apple-trees November 
and PluSi-frcès^ ^ - » n ^^ecem^ 



Straw* 
over 



r. 
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The G ant tier f IVork in February. 

What you could not do in the laft Month, 
you muft do in this. 
Ktm u hMvt You fhould replant Lettuces in Nurfcry Beds 
tHH^^iTr^' under Glaffes, to have them cabbage early. 

The curl'd Lettuce is preferable to the other 
Sorts, for its Forwardnefs, 
&9 MebBt If your Melon-feed was not fown in Junuétry^ 



/LimMmi cn- JOM m lift not fail of doing it in FebrfMry. 

omAir-fied, ^\Çç^ your grccH Purflain and Cucumbcr-fccd; but 
not the golden Purflain, for that's too tender. 

Oréft im tbt You ftiould coHtinuc your Slit-grafting of Ap- 
ple-trees. Pear-trees, and Pliim-trees, all this 
Month. 

TtamTrmm If you havc yct any Trees to plant, you muft 

Ugh* SoUs. ^^^ p^^ j^ ^^ ^^y longer, but do it if the Wea- 
ther permits. 

The Gardiner's IVork in March. 

Uékgmew You muft now make new Beds for replanting 
^^^* Cucumbers and Melons. 

^umTrtitm And plant all forts of Trees, as Pear-trees, Ap- 
mpifiOrmmd. p]ç.trees, Peach-trees, Abricot, and Plum-trees, 

that are to be planted in moift Ground. 
^^ « **. This is alfo the Seafon of Slit-grafting. 
6B9sUfirts You fow all Sorts of Herb-feed in the open 
tt^f^iBuHi Ground, except the Golden Purflain, towards 
rmjuim. the End of this Month. 

3«rf»MMtf You throw Mould on the Beds that are fown. 
»Zr«rf and plant Afparagus. 

fUnt jij^ Tho* you fow'd Peafc in November or De^ 
continmeflw cemheT, tis conveoient to low lome again now, 
*« ^'^fi' that you may have later Peafc when the firfl: are 

gone. You 
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You fliould not plant thofc . Plants that have J^^j^^ 
been brought up in Hot-Beds 'till the Beginning c^teMAm» 
of Mdj, becaufe the Earth muft be warm firft. ^•'^f^ 

At the End of the Month you begin to {>ive pimtej. 
your Artichoaks, that are covered with Di ng, ^^^U^ 
a little Air; tJ^e notice that you muft never do jtracktéès, 
this, 'till you are pretty furc that there will be 
no more frofty Weather. 

In this Month you fcparate the Fig-tree Suck- ^*f/^^ 
crs that are laid in open Ground, to put thcn^ fiZttktsuik^ 
into Cafe , and afterwards into Hot-Beds. Set 
the Treat i/i ef Fig-treeSy page 147. 

You prune your Peach-trees and Abricot-trees 'jT^f *** 
about the Middle of the Month. trta. 

If you have any Borders to be edg'd with ^^J ^^^ 
fine Herbs, you muft not fail to plant them at fim tiaku 
the End of the Monthj or the Beginning of A- 
pril at fartheft. 

T^e Gardiner's Work in April. 

The Gardiner's Work, efpecially about Plants »*»* -*« 
and Herbs, is now coming on apace. He muft «dk 




Parfly 
nions» c^r. 

He muft water his young Trees planted fince ^^ ^ 



Autumn,, as well as his Slit-grafts; he ftiould 
prune Cucumbers and Melons, and continue xo^^^^^ 
fow them in Beds, that they may be fit to be 
removed into the open Ground* 

This is the Time to plant Strawberries* and jJJJJ^^''''"^ 
to nip off the Stalks from the old Stocks. 

Alfo to take away all the Dung from Arti- ^^^J^T 
choaks, and lay 'em quite open ; to take off their ^^ mtovs» 
Suckers, and plant 'cm. If **^' 
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71* Tiiw /«• If the Sap of the Trees rife at the End of ■ 

o^iraft- this Month, that's the Time for Crown-gnfoDgi 

if not, you muft put it off /till the neic 

You ihould now nip the SIit*grafts of Pear- 

J>»fgm «f trees. Apple-trees, and Plum-trees, and dig •- 

jtrtkbêMks, j^^^ ^j^ç Artichoaks, after having taken away the 

Dung with which they were cover'd; you muft 
mind to make a little Hollow round each Plants 
that when you have wetted them the Water may 
not fpread it felf on one Side or t'other. 
Ctver Fesch- The Peach-trees being in Bloflbm, they iiiuft> 
S^'îCT^ be covered to preferve them from the Frofts. i. 
^^^ generally make ufc of Peafe-Halm, and leave it 
over them 'till the Peaches are as big as ones Ut*^ 
tie Finder. You (hould obferve the fame Mc4 
thod for your Abricot-trees and Wall PluMf 
trees. 



The Gardiner's IVbrk in May. 



T. I 



A careful Gard'ncr in this Month will be fuK: 
medthéisejs to do what he left undone in ^prsL Weed llie 
St/fwlî^ Beds you have fown, that your Plants may thriwt ■ 
to9 thkk. the better; and at the End of the Month thin v 

thofe Roots that come up too thick. 

snp French In the Beginning of this Month you (am Kid«« 

^'' ney-Bear.s, and not fooncr, becaufe they are M-i 

tender, that the lead Froft would hurt them || 

and there are fometimes (harp Frofts in j^I and 

Maj too. Î have known that but too often hy 4 

Experience. ^ . .*'l 

*»^?^ Now you miy fow Radifhes in the open*' 

$f Lttm!! Ground, as alfo the Gcùrge Lntmcc^ the RamoMs i 

%mft^ ^^^ ^V^^ ^^^ Br%^rJr, and towards the End y 
of the Month the Perpignan and GermM» Letrii- 
cas. Tbefe Two Sorts are fowo likcwife in Jm^fg-^ 

to 
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to hivc fome.late in the Year; They thrive bet- 
ter in t free Soil than in a light one.. 

Now fow Collyflowers in Hot-Beds. Winéer J^ ^i^ 
and Milan Gzhh^2^tSy sTnd all Sorts of Kitchir* S^iJui 
Garden Seeds, if you omitted to do fo in ^^^^ 
Ménrch and jlpril. We likewife plant Beet estante, amd 
GMes ai^d Cabbages; :j!''j^' 

A good Gard'ner will never lail, in this Month, cardemstenti 
to nip the Wood-Branches of his Peach-trees to J^^ '*'"*" 
above Five or Six Buds of the fame Year's Shoot, 
fqfc the Reafons Î have fet down in the Chapter 
of ?Miclrfi^9 Page 119. . . 

The Branches of tliofe Peach-trees that have ^^/f^ 
hot brought forth Fruit fhould be prun*d to one am* ^ 
Cye, â»d Care muft be taken to disbud the o- 
thcr. ' 1 is ftill time enoi^h to nip ^e Mafteiv ^J^^ 
Ihoot of a Slit-graft, as well as Peach-trees, to wîyl^* 
][fitp them low, and make them fprout out Fruit 
Twigs. Without this fmall Labour that Shoot 
wouid.be too nard for all the ref!) and ponfufhe 
ÙRproiitably tlie Sap of èhe Tree. 

You may now graft Crown-wife, following ^^4W- 
the Method I have laid down in the Difcourft ^^^ 
uppo Graiftii 

You (hould look over your Abricots^ and if rw»>#/r/r^ 
any of the Trees are too much loaded with Fruir, ^^^^ 
pluck oAF fome of them to preferve, that thoffe 
you leave un the Trees any ginow the Iat^er« 

' la the Beginning of this Month you muft take Tih fî^: 
your Fi^-trees out of the Qreen-houfe, and put lZ"(^jf 
them into a good Place pf Shelter; and prune ^fi' 
them, at I have direâed in my Difcoiirfe upon 
Fi^rees, after whieli you Ihould give them a 

gèodWettM. TV^J^.. 

A catieful Gard'ner will take Càre.iiot to fuf- a^rd^m^ 
ttf my Ëought of bis Pqif h-trtes (n Peor-pree^ ^^tT'^utu^^ 

O grow f^fttt'ttft^. 
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grow between the Wall and the TrcUifs, for if 
they do, they will put him to Trouble when he 
comes to prune the Trees. 

Ti?e Gard'nefs Work in June. 

DiiM fto If you have not disbudded your Wall F^uî^ 
tr$eu trees m May, you mult be lure to do it in 

?Mk wf the Yn\i Ihould pair up your Peaches, and at tto 
Jill ' p'^^'ljgf fame tin^c pluck thofc that are too many, that 
['ha^^^é^'lcê '^'^^ Remainder may thrive the better. 
thJel' In thi: Month you (hould bind up and disbud 

7b H.,ef «^ ^L Vines 

mnù dskna tnC V inCS. . ^ 

tke rt.,es, Warcr your Fig-trees that arc in Cafes fte- 
mullcl^â. q .cntly, and your Plants that want it in a diy 

Seafon. 
CT.^t the Th fc, who would graft the Scutcheon-graft 
c^afi?"^ way, ought to do it about Midfununer. 
^^^^^ut^ You now fow Succory, G^ttoa Lettuce, and 
Zct. the fevcral Sorts I mention d in the Work fçr 

May. 
Sewjmdï ^j{q Kîdncy-Beans, to have them ripe in An- 
^Htmnn^d tumn ; and Peafc, that you may have them green 

^-tSo-t' all the Summer. 
Nif ym You nip ofF the Ends of your Fig-tree Bran- 

riff^. chcs in this Month, to within Six Buds of tbe 
Shoot they have made fince Spring» for the Rct- 
fons I have given in the Treatife of Fig-trees. 

Tries when irees that are ovcr-loaden, that thofc you leave 

Jj2fal'*^ on t'ocra niay grow, and ripen the better. 

o^pBaxtr . If you have any Box-trees, or Palifadoes, you 

'SuaJ^lsih- rouft trim them now; and if you have Dung 

**. proper for Muflirooms, you may make Bedi for 

them» in the manner I have akeady direfted. 

Qather 
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Gather your Scorz/fmra Seed, which fliould be ^^ ^ 
done io the Morning, as fooa as the Dew is gone. 

The Gardiner's Work in July. 

You ftill go on fowing Pcafe^ to be ripe in ^^^^ 
October; and Kidney-Béansj to gather green in âoSer, 4md 
Autumn. J^^: 

You alfo fow Succory for Autumn and for stm smtry 

^^^^^T. and mmtr. 

Examine your Peach-trees at the Beginning of p *f^/ 
this Month, and take away all the ufelefs ShootSè ^^ * 
Sow a fmajl Quantity of Spinage, becaufe 'tis Sn^ Sftnéii,, 
apt to run to Seed. But if the Gardiner is 
mindful of watering ir, 'twill be fit to be ga- 
ther'd, and not run up to Seed. 

Now is the Time to fow Afilan Cabbages, ^j^^flj^ 
Water very often your Fig-trees in Cafes, and Jaen ihet 
your Plants; and dig about your Cucumbers, ^JJ^^^ 
that are in the naked Earth. cmmkns ip #- 

You graft Plum-trees ScutcHeon-wife the Be- ^^^^JJ^. 
ginning of the Month# and Quince-trees about trees and 
the Middle; but this only ever fince the Seafons ^'^'''J^*'^ 
have bièen fo irregular. Formerly they were not 
grated before the Middle of jiugujt. 

You begin to uncover and expofe to the Sun ^ncwtrpm 
ypur Wall-Fruits, efpecially Peaches, that they 
day take their true Colour. 

The Gardiner's ffork in Auguft. 

This is the Time to gather Lettuce- Seed. ^""^^ 
The Gard'ner, who is curious about his Seeds, and .«JT 
will lay each Sort apart. ^**^ 

You fliould aMb gather ChibouJ, Onion, and 
Beet Seeds. Leave the Seed in its Cod 'till you 

O 1 want 
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vuw to htii^ ^ant to fow it, and then rub it out. I hayc fof^t- 
'cJulMm- times beaten it out with a Peftlc and Mortar with* 
îîV^ A*' ^"^ bruifing a Grain* which is a very cxpcditi^ 
"^ '^* ous way; you then winnow the Seed, that it may 
be the cleaner. - ^ 

^iifT^ You inuft now replant Succory, and bind thoft 
' "* that were replanted in Jftlj* Take care not c^ 
tie them too hard at Top, for fear they ihoold 
burft in the Middle» n 

,té^ Wktf' Now you pull off the Leaves, and lay y^ 
Fm^« to Wall-Pruit quite open to the Sun, though *t|$ 
againft the Opinion of fome Gardeners, wlio arc 
not for doing it 'till Eight or Ten Dayt belJEHc 
the Fruit comes to its pmeft Maturity : But» by 
a lonç Experience, I have found it bed to tjdie 
off the Leaves that (hade it above a Mooth be- 
fore ; and I have always liad fine large Pçac]^ 
dnd delicate Pears of a beautiful Colour, » tfïe 
Winter Bon^hréticn, the f^trgouUHfCj tbc 6#/- 
♦37* tUVeJt marty &c. 'Tis certain that Pruit ripen'd by:^^ 

tri^s fc ^""> ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ "^^ ^^^^ much (haded by Uic 

F^fHù- Leaves of the Tree, will always have a better 

^^ au- -f aftc and a more lively Colour than any Other; 

the Reafon is, its Juice wi!l be better dig^eftcd, 

and its fuperficial Humidity-evaporated «by the 

Heat of the San. -^ 

mfk rmr You muft examine your Pcach^treeij to Ice 

m,/^Frmt, they abound not in Sap, and whether they vmnt 

to be pal'd up, 

émd jmr You muft alfo examine your Pole-hedges ^of 

*^^- Verjuice and other Grapes, if you did not; do it 

Hew n Uayt Tis ill this Montb that you (hould fow Cab- 

î!^*r/v'ài ï^gc-''^^^» î^"d when they are fit for it, teoiove 

thxtZ: them to your Nurfery. À Gard'ncr, who knows 

his Budnef') will be furc to put thcni in a I%ic€ 

of 
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of Shelter to preferve thcià in Winter, that they 
may be planted in the Spring* 

Sow Radiflies for Autunin, and Chervil for SêmjÊmmm 
Winter and Spring. wîSïw 

Towards the Middle oi Augnfi you begin to s^ om- 
Graft on the Almond^-trees that were planted in ^•^^^, 
the Spring, and not. thofe planted the JUft Year» mmasnotu 
for they are ftill too full of Sap« 

"'' Water ftill all your Plants and Herbs that want cmtimt f 
ir, as Succory, Radiihes, (frc Ctit off the Stalks p'l^J^ 
fttym the Planks of the Artichoaks you have ga- Hwt* /• hm- 
• therM, for they are ufelcfs. 3,.^'^ 

Sow Spinage as in the laft Month, and when s^wSfinaie. 
'ris come up water it often* 

Gather Pe^fo that are defign'd for your Win- Cmthn wbt- 
tier Store. ' ' ^''j^'' 

In this Month, or the Beginning of Septemiir, ^p^ vérjwkê 
you gather Ver;uicc Grapes to be prtlis'd. ^^ « 

■' • When yoa find that your Onions have Vth^^^uwuM 
off growing* and that their Stalks hinder their ^«'•« **«* 
•iphnving, you muft run a Rowlcr over tncm to /.,«i ^9 
*>rcak them, and the Onion will thrive after- '"'f'^: 
•wards. 

■ In the Middle oÇ jtngufi you begin to p!ant nfiémttu- 
'k^iboulsYbr Linty or to let them ri?n up to Seed. J'^ f^ 
'-^1' A Gard'ner^ who i» curious in his Garden, w 

will always in this Monrli dig his Borders and ^^hI^J^ 
^^long his Wîills a Thiid time, and hough the imeiyf^ejl^ 
-iWleys of fi;s Bed^ This Work is very neccffa- ^• 
ry, for the Reafohs I have laid down in the Se- 
i cWParr* 
' Vou mud not fail %o plant whieo Winter Cab- fiimt ^[e 

Oage. y^f^ and 

' TOU fliould begin jbout St. Mdtthcws Day to ^•^^j'^ 
' fbw white Onion-feed, that you- may have lomc ç^tJ^f^J^ 
•in Maj th: next Year; but you muft not Sow 
-^^ . Q } a 
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a great Quantity, for fear of its running up to 
Seed. 

The Gardncfs Work in September. 

fhaftm At* In thiç Month you Graft on Standard Air 
^t*îiS!^whj mond-ftocks; they are not fo full of Sap as in 
^^ li this jitêgufij which the Gard'ncr ftiould be verycare» 
* ful to obferve; for if they abound too much in 
Sap» *twili drown the Buds of the Scutheons. 
jtniTh$xrf ^^ the Grafts of your Dwarf Almond* 
4hi9M^, trees faird in the foregoing Year, and you did 
nothing to them in the Spring, now is tiie time 
to Graft the new Shoot* . 
mind cefîery You begin to bind Colly-flowers and GcUery, 
f^rsl^ r^or muft forget to bank 'em'up with Eaith to 
whiten 'cm, and cut off the Top, that the reft 
of the Plant n^ay grow the better» 
Vrj ycnr 'TJs in this Month that you pull up your Onir 
^^"'»'' ons to dry them, if you did not do it at the 
latter End of Aujiuji. ' 
n t^rifd You mull befureto tread the Leaves of Roots, 
^»n the g^f; g^j Bc3ts, Paffnips, Carrots, and they will 
Hêots. thrive after ir, 

Horn u You fliould now cover over your SMniJbCzt^ 
whùems^t. doonswith Straw to whiten them, and to hinder 
^^ ^ their being broken by the high Winds; I advi(ç 
you to bark them up well with Earth. 

'Bind Co//^ Y^^ n^^ft ftill bind your Colly-flowers about 
juwers. ^ith Straw as they begin to Head* 

Sêw Onhtt^ ^" ^^^ Beginning of this Month you fow white 
fled sfiçof$d Qnion-fecd, to have them after thofe you fowed 
^' in ^Hgufi. 

smmjfor You alfo plant Succory- for the Winter, and 

fir fi^fter, 

7U 
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TheGofinefs Work in Odobcr. 

Youfliouldin this Month break up your Beds, 3^,^ 
and lay the Mould apart, as alfo the rotten Dung J^^* W 
CO be put into the Beds where you dcfign to fow u^j^dmi 
Seed, or fct Plants next Spring. lkJ%^j '" 

Thofi^who have any Trees to plants (hould be- Pnpare'ihe 
. gin to trench the Earth, ( I mean that which is ^/^^^ /'•'' 
neither cold nor moift) after the Method I have Tues!'^^'"^ 
already (hewn. In Gardens where the Soil is x^^^^^^r 
hot and lighr, you ought now to examine the onyartDemd 
Trees, and if you find there are any Dead, you {J^^ '*' 
muft make Holes of Six Foot fquare, I fpeak of ffantothirs. 
old Trees ; for if 'tis a young Tree that is Dead, 
and the Earth has been already trenched* vou 
need not th.nmakefo great a Hole, one of Three 
or Four Foot fquare, and Two Foor deep will be 
cnouf?h; this Work will be very ufeful in this 
Month> for the Rains and ^reat Dews that are 
frequent,wrtl help very much to prepare the Earth. 

But 'tis not the fame in moift and cold Ground, . '^«^ ^^^'* 
where you defer this Woric 'till the End of />- »«,^ c7rw 

At the End of this Month put your Fig-trees, Pnty^hf- 
that are in Cafes, up in the Green-Houfe. as al- H^st^,'^ 
fo your Laurels and all your Shrubs th^ are a- the Gnat- 
fraid of the Froft. ^ *^^''- 

You now plant young Straw-berries in borders p/antSiKom^ 
and Beds, that they may bring forth Fruit the ^^^^ 
next Ytar. 

You likewife plant Borders of Box; as forBor- i^yj^^^, 
dcrs of fine Herbs, I believe they ,would hit ZiJnnelU 
better, if they were planted at the latter End of ''^^^^ 
Marché when commonly the Frofts arc over ; umtk^ ^ 
I have always found it fo. •^' 

O 4 7*tf 
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The Gardner's Work m Hontaber. 

[n this Mooth the Gard'ner muft beg» As 



J' 



tif^f*' 




way CO do it according to the Quality of ik^ 
Earth. ; ^ • :* •• 

fiant Trttt Thofe who have Trees to plant lo a li g ht 
tTr.^'Il/i !!S ^^ i" ^ free one, which is neither Hot or x 
>^A '^ (hould be fure to do it in this Mooch Ibr 

Keafons mentioned elfewhere. They ihooidsaK 

lb let Dung be carr/d to be laid over the Earth 

at the Foot of each Tree they phnt. • ■> V'o 

*7fi iénft- When the Tops of Afparagus begin to Seed!{ 

'!^st*iki\f y°" "*"^ '^^^ ^^ '^"* ^**^ ^'^^ *^ " "^^ tf^^ 

^W'/M ' do it (ooner the next Year's growth wiH* tsXcmj^ 

s^is %. P^ ^^^y ^^'' ^^^ ^"^ ^"* **"'^ '" ^*** Sprînif^y 
,^^ »/i* ^^^ "^"^ ^t%m to bank up with- Earch your 
Èirtu^^m Artichoaks in Soils that are not moiftj ^*mitHjf 
^rriWj.-^/ m j[^ey j^fc, and you fhould then do itt tfae^StcUsIf 
f.,j»j(^7. would grow rotten during the Winter»* A»»' 

m^fi\X'Z ^^^^ ^™^ R"?^ ^" ^"^'^ * ^^^'» y^" tnuft^cL 
inmmoifts»iU tent your felf with covering them withdiy Didig» 

'ctPZr ^ or ^ry Leaves; when the Weather appean to^bé 
jhattid frt- inclined to FroA» the Gard'ner fliooU mind few 
^'^m \k€ cover them in Proportion to the CoJdhefrfof «ihc 
^ A Scafon/ and as the Froft increifes. ' v : 1 
»%../. r» ^*- 'T'i* in ^Ws Month that you ihould loofc arriM| 
4*m/« tK^fe Foot of thofe Trees that are languiihing^ that 
^iZf^dfTnd you may apply a proper Remedy to their Di^ 
H^Juw'"^ feafc, either bv cutting their Roots, by thangin» 
/'>'ire f/Zi the Earthy ana laying Two or Three Dorfiars ot 
" * rotten Dung upon ir. .:;ij 

Hmttn^i As for liçht Soils, that have not fo great a Bo- 
?^Ï*T^ dy as free, you muft beat the Dung with -ff 
''" * Pitchfork to ^rins it as near Mould as you w^ 
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^n<i then mix it with new Evth» after the Man*? 
ner I hxvt JBcOttoD'd before^ when I was fpeakr 
ing of the Method of tranfplanting Trees with- 
out £arth. . 

Tlys Month is comnumly wet, and that is the ,57^*jt 
Jieft time to rub the Mofs off the Trees, which t^J^' 
dfe will be very prejudicial to them. 
/' A good Gard'ner will not oaut di(pofing his ^ <*fAKi 
Wall and Dwarf Fig-trees, that arc in the naked k^^^ 
Barth, fo as to prefervc them from the Frofh ^ ^*^ 
See t^ Tre4tifi. of Figrtrea» 

If your Succory be ftrong enough^ you muft ^ ^^^ 
bind it, and cover it with dry Dung to whiten K^T* 
it 

If you would have Muihrooms in the Spring, ^^^^^ 
IBake a Bed Sot them this Month* I have txm'*k!!!t >Mt «Î 
you how CO do it weU already. *** *»^- 

To keep Roots in Winter, as Beets, Carrots, »•» t* ittef 
and Parfnips, you muft chufe a fair Pay, and ^'^^^^ 
piiU ihem up with thé Earth. about 'em, then 
carry them into the Green*houfc, and put them 
one by another, to ufe as you have occafioo. 
-orYou may .prefenre Succory the fame way; not *^ ^^^ 
ÎNcittbat you may leave it in the naked Earth 
without binding itj and cover it a little thick 
with tirv Dung to keep it fitun the Froft. But 
I take tne Greeihlioufe to be the fafeft Way of ««• » teep 

jprCTerVing It*i thiGrenn 

m;;¥ou muft put CoUyflowcn with the Earth î*^'^** 
akmt them in the Green4ioufe; if their Heads '^AUr/jfnp 
are no bigger than a Pigeon's Egg, yet they will STSTJ^^ 
flirive and grow lai^e there, provided they are bmfe. *^ 
bury 'd half a Foot deep in Earth. ^^ ^^ 

' ^is in the Beginning of this Month, (if you Fig-treesthén 
omitted it in OMn) that you fever the great *^t. !^ 

Layers of Figvprees that have taken Root in Ca-p ^^^hmi»- 

• * ICS hufu 
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fes or Baskets, to put them in the Giteo-lioufi^ 

and afterwards in larger Cafes agaiaft Spring. 
M^fSttà In this Month you may Ukewife raiiè fime 
^it^ little Herbs for Sallads, in Hot-Beds, which ne- 
UÊÊtek, verthelels cannot be done but with Glafles. 
Urn Fe^ t» You may (bw Peafe now» provided you do it 
JjJT -^ in a good Place of Shelter, that you may have 

fome early ; and to preferve them from the Fid|^ 

you ought to cover them. 
CftrMkm u Kow is the Time to perform the Operation of 
^filJ'Z' cutting the Roots of old Trees, to make *em 
iHr^j^ bear Fruit. 
A»/. This Work may likewife be done io Dteemtn 

and féumârj. 
Tr^Ki^iam Trees ihould be tranfplanted in this Month. 
r^Trm. j^ ^^y j^^ j^^^ j^ ^j^ç ^^^^ following Months 

bur 'tis bed to do it in Novemkir; 1 have told 
you why clfcwhere. 

Tfff Gar^nefs Work in December. 

Tie ¥Mts •/ All that is to be done in Jémuârj may as weO 

^!^^^ be done in Dtcemhir^ fo that 'tis needlefs to me- 

mtthtfMm, tion it here a^ain. See what I have faid at the 

Beginning of this Chapter, in ^he Article relating 

to the Gard'ner's Work in Jém$usrj. 

Thefe are my Obfervations on the Way <rf 
making and cultivating a Fruit and a Kitchin« 
Garden. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

Culture of Trees. 

GENTLEMAN. 

X R A Y tell me what's the Origine of Sap } 

G A R'D' N E R. 

I (hall take Pleafure in fatisfyingyourRequedj^ 
and in letting you know my Opinion of the 
Matter. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the Qrigine of Sap. 

SAP proceeds from the Salt of the Earth; and 
I know, by Experience, that this Salt could 
produce no Effeft, if it were not diflblv'd by 
the Humidities from above, fuch ^s Rain and 

Snow a 
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Snow ; For while this Salt adheres clofely to the . 
Earth, and makes but one fohd Ma6 with i^ 
'tis incapable of any Aâion, as I hav<^likl elfi> 
where; but by means of Rain, Snow, or ocber 
Waterings, this Salt difTolves and mixes it tilf 
with all the Parts ofahe Earth; and tho(ê Parts 
being thus animated and put in Moçî<»H diftri- 
bute and çonununicate themfelves afterwirds id 
the Roots of Trees, which are nouriftied by 
thrm, fo that this Matter growing liquid 
to Sap by the Aâion of the Roots. Of th^ I 
have made the following Experiment ; I fiflTd 
Two Pots with Earth as dry as A/hes, aod fbiii^l 
Pot-herb Seeds in both of them, I watjer'd (he 
Earth in one of the Pots and the Seed camÊ it^ 
very Well, tho' it did not come up it all in the 
Pot where the Earth was not wat^M:' Wfc*^^ 
is an unqueftionable Proof, that 'wrthQU^ 
hdp of Rain or Waterings the Salt in the 
would have no Effed as to Vegetation. " ;. 

GENTLEMAN. :t 

You have very clearly explained iib isxi if^ 
produces the Sap: I defire you would now ^1 
mc how thî Roots of Trees receive {<(ô\ui()i« 
ment from the Salts in the Earth/' ' ' *' 
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ARTICLE IL 

Hûiv the Roots of Trees receive their Nou- 
rijhment from the Salts in the Earth. 

. G A R'D' N E R. 

TO give you t clear Notion of this Matter^ 
you inuft confider there are Two Princi'- 
plcs in the Produâion of Trees. 
; , I. The 'i'rce that is planted in the Earth has 
à Firft Principle of Life. 

II. The Heat of the Sun, which communi- 
cates its Virtue to the Tree» and without which 
(would produce nothing» is the Second Princi*- 

i fay in the Firft Place, That there h a Firft ^fiih #/ 
Principle of Life in the Trees, and that 'tis from ^. ^^ 
this Firft Principle that the Roots draw and re- ^'^'^ '' 
ceive their Noûrifliment firom the Salts in the 
Ç«rth^ that has been prepar'd by Kains, and by 
/the melting of Soo^s. 

"r't fay in the Second Place, That tis the Heat j^ff^^* •f 
of the Sun which digefts thi/Nouri(htaent; fo %^m^ 
that of a Liquid, as it was before, it gives it in 
tixrte a certain Qiiality of Matter, fit to produce 
a Tree in the Form we fee it, and which in time 
brings forth Branches, Buds, Leaves^ BlofTom^, 
And Fruit. 

GENTLEMAN. 

1 itiigbtily long to know how a Tree is form'd 
in the Earth. . 

~ A R. t l4 
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ARTICLE 111. 
Hov) a Tree is formd in the Earth. 

G A RT>'T E R. 

ThrfFrin- y Can cafily fati^fie you, having rais'd a great 

^2^^ ^ X many for fcveral Years laft paft, by means o£ 

3>«« is ^^^ Almonds I plant to ferve me afterwards to 

firm^it in graft my Peach-trees on* You muft fuppofe there-' 

lAr Emh. fore, as I do, that there are Three Principle* 

which contribute to the forming of a Tree in 

the Earth. 

T^ Frm- I. There's a Principle of Life in the- Almond|( 

'^* as well as in the Kernels of Fruit, and in the 

Trees ihemfelves. 

Sic^mi II* The Humidities from above, or Waterings, 

FrmcifU. diflblve the Salts of which the Earth is partly 

composed. 
TiMfrin. m. The Heat of the Sun ^^arrns the Eanh, 
^^' and the Earth being warm'd gives ^ Motion to 
the Sap, fufEcient for Produftion. 

For Example: When you would faife a Trçc^ 
put an Almond» Shell and all, into the Ground^ 
and if the Kernel have no Defeâ, it wilh by 
Virtue of the Humidities that are full of Salts, 
fwell and form it felf into a Body under the 
Skin, as foon as the Earth is warm'd; and this 
new-form'd Body being no longer able to con- 
tain it felf within the Shell, becaufe of the Sub- 
fiance which the Earth continually communis 
cates to it, the Shell will open, and difclofe a 
Stem and Roots: Thus it is that a Tree is form'd 
in the Earth. 

G E IT^ 
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GENTLEMAN. 

m 

How comes it that the Koots do not (hoot 
out 'till after the Stem? 

G A R'D'N E R. 

Becaufe ,the moft fubtilc Part of the Saj» 
mounts upwards to form the Stem» and the molt 
material prefles downwards to *form the Roots: 
Thefe Hoots at their firft fprouting are all white, ArCrfMr 
and very fmalf ; feme time after they grow to a ^^^^^^ 
Gravel Colour, and at length, if they meet with ànir^lrtk. 
£arth proper for them» tiiey extend and fpread Thty 
themfelves by inccflantly attraâing and receiving ^^v «^ 
Hew Salts, and new Humidities, which they ^'"^^^ 
convey to the Stem; and thus the Tree is in<> 
creas'd, 'till it comes to its full Growth. 

G E NT L EM A N. 

You have obliged me» in informing me of a 
Thing to which I w^ a Strangeic, I would, in 
the ne3ct Place, be inftruâed why Trees throw 
off all their Leaves in Autum* To look on 'em 
one would think they were dead, tho' in raahty 
they are not. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Jf^ Trees lofe their Leases in 

Autumn. 

G j1 kl)' N ER. 

ihiCmuU' ^^T^IS Heat thic gires Motion to the Sap gf 

tèmêftkt X the Trees^ and makes it rife between tgm 

2 ^^ Wood and the Bark. As (boo as this Sa{v whick 

smfsU9ât. ^ A liquid Matter, (a I have abrady fliewn yoiÂ 

* finds it felf dejpriv'd of the Sun's Hear^ fgjk 

comes to be pierced by the Cold. o( the 6A 

Fiofts» it thickens between the Wood and thf 

Bark; and thus» in ProportioQ as the CoU i» 

creUeSy the Leaves fall from the Trees» whkh, 

remain 'till Spring in a fert of Leroaigy, Witli^ 

out being really dead, as they appear to be* 

GENTLEMJN. 

The Reaibn why Trees loA their Leaves m^ 
Autumn cannot be better demooftrated tlun ywi ' 
have 4oQe it; and yet there are Ibme Gaid^otu^ 
who believe the Sap retires in the Fall to .^^ 
Koots of Trees, and remains there all tlye Wà^, 
ter. Can you prove the contrary» and tbÙK it 
lyes between the Wood and the Bark, as ypa 
tcU me it does ? 

G A R'D' N E R. 

Yes,t can eafilv convince you of it : You know tif 
the Sun's Heat tmt warms the Airj at the coannr 

to 
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in of the Spring, 'Tis certain, the Air being ^ff^^s of 
warm'd by the Sun penetrates between the Wood '^'-^'^'^^ 
and the Bark of tne Branches, which is the sap'^h^ ^ 
Place where the Sap remains thickened by the tr^een the 
Coid, and where the fame Air melts, rarifies, ^'^^^ ^«-^ 
and confcquently puts it in Motion. And indeed ^^ ^^** 
do we not fee that at the Entrance of the Spring f^ains. 
the Buds on the Branches begin to (hoot out, to 
lengthen, and to move? Nay, there are fome 
Sttrts of Fruits whofe Trees bloifom fooher than 
Qfthers; which is an infallible Dcmonftration that 
Ac Sap remain'd between the Wood and the 
Rind. It may be objefted, that 'tis that fame 
mat of the Sun; at the Entrance of the Spring, 
which aâuates the Sap in the Roots, which makes 
if rife upward*, and that gives the Buds of the 
Trees this Firft Motion. I anfwer to this, 'Tis 
nôtpoffible ir ihould be fo, bccaufe the Roots 
bang di&zitt'fkkn the Sun, it requires a more 
confiderable Spice of Time to warm the Earth 
fb, that the Warmth miy reach and penetrate to 
the Roots of the Trees. I grant, however, that 
the Sun afterward, by warming the Earth gradu- 
afly, puts the Sap in the other Parts of the Tree 
in Morion; and that this Sap; communicating TlezfeBi 
afad uniting it felf to that which is l>etween the ^^ ^''' ^'Jf 
Wood and th«Bafk, after a Wonderful Manner Ty^;^^Htfit 
fdAns the Branches, the Bud^, th? Leave?, the of the 
Bloffbms, and thî Fruit: And that you may, in ^^rth.- 
Ihort, be under no Doubt in the Matter, I ad- 
vife you to try the following Experiment. 
• Cut off from any Tree either a Wood or a -^n^xftri* 
Fruit- Brandi, in the midft of Winter; let it be ^'^'^ ^^, 
cut at both Ends, and thrown into th« Fire, and ^//j^s^^f- 
^au will fee the Sap fqueeîce out at either End mams in 
of it: After this, can any Man doubt that the ^^f Boughs 

1> Sap ""^ '^'^«'• 
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Sap docs not remain between the Wood and the 
Bark all the Winter? 'Tis indeed true^ that in 
the Firft Edition of this Book I maintained the 
contrary, and that the Sap retir'd down to the 
Roots; but I own I had not enough confider*d 
it, and was miftaken. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Your R.eafoning» and the Experiment ycm 
urge to ftrengthen it» convince me that the Sap 
remains between the Wood and the Rind of the 
Branches all the Winter. Let me, in the next 
Place, underftand how it comes to pafs, that 
there are fome Fruit-trees which blofTom foooer 
than others, fince 'tis certain the Sun communi- 
cates it felf to all Trees alike. 



G A R'D' N E R. 
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l03y fime 'Tis truc ; but all Trees are not alike difposM 
Trees bUf- to receive his Warmth : As for Inftance, Al- 
^théiJtthers "^^^^-^rees bloffom fooner tlian Pear-trees, Hum- 
trees, c^r. The Reafon is, becaufe the Fruit c/ 
the Almond is naturally mt, and the* Rind of 
its Boughs is thinner than that of the other Trees; 
and being thus more fufceptible of Heat, it blot 
foms fooner than thofe Trees whofe Fruit is rather 
cold than hot, and whofe Rind is thicker. 

GENTLEMAN. 

-f remember I have heard you fay, that yon 
planted Trees in the Spring» in light Soils, which 
were rather hot than cold ; and that they did 

not 
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not ilioot at all, in Coraparifon with others you 
planted in Autumn. Pray what might be the Caufc 
of it? 



ARTICLE) V. 

mjy Trees planted in the Spring in light 
Soils do not Jhoot out fo ivell as 
thofe .planted in Autumn. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

HAving inquired narrowly into the Caufc of 
ii^ I at laft found it out, and this was the 
Reafon : When I planted my Trees in the Spring 
I prun'd their Roots, and they being then full 
of Sap, I retrenched their Nouriftimenr, and in- 
terrupted the Aûion of Vegetation ; by which 
Means thofe Roots not being able readily enough 
to fupply the Trees with Nourifliment, they did 
not ihoot with (b much Vigour as thofe I plant* 
cd in AutumTé 

GENTLEMAN. 

Did you never make any Experiment which 
might help you to prove, that thofe prun'd Roots 
were the only Caufe why the Trees you planted 
in the Spring did not (hoot fo well as thofe you 
planted in the Fall? 

P 1 GARUNER. 
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I try'd it laft Year, and can the more iafelj 
anfwer your Qucftion. I planted fome Trees in 
the fame Soil in the Spring, and did not prune 
the Roots; when I had done that, I cultivated 
them after the Method I have recommended to 
you in my former Difcourfes relating to tht 
Roots of Trees we tranfplant, and I affure you 
they fliot forth as vigoroufly as if they had beep 
planted in the Fall. " / 

GENTLEMAN. '■ 

.f ■ 

I will endeavour to make my Advantage oï 
your Inftruftions, permit me therefore to pr 
a new Doubt, which I believe you wiU.V^ 
refolve : You faid. That if a Peach-tree flibi~« 
happen to have no Branches 'for Wood on bfife 
Side, but all Fruit-Branches, the great Friïîtr 
Branches muft be prun'd fliortj that they in^V 
not only produce Fruit, but leave Wood eoot^ 
to fupply the Tree. I have obfervM exaâly eve- 
ry thing you told me concerning that Matter9 
and yet the Fruit would not hang on the Bouehi» 
tho* I cover'd them with Mats of Straw ; I Re- 
lire to know the Reafon of it, ^'ÎJ 



A Ktir 
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ARTICLE VI. 

fMy Peaches ivill not hang on a Fruit- 
Branch, that has been prtmd to 
half Wood, 

G J RT>' N E R. 

■ 

YO U muft not be furpriz'd that the Fruit 
would not hang on a Bough prun'dto half its 
length. The Rcafon is this, the Sap grew too 
^bounding and too grofs, infbmuchi that it loft 
the. Quality requifite to enable it to penetrate the 
jStalks of y our Peaches, and to furnifii them with 
XUicable Nouri/hmenr, and went on to Convert 
ç^C Fruit-Branch to a Wood-Branch> which 
.>^às its true Funâion; and thus our pruning to 
bi^f Wood fucceeded as we intended it /hould^ 
yi furniihing with Branches that fide of the Tree 
t^t was unprovided. 

;,;. ; GENTLEMAN. 

V "Nothing can be better Contriv'd and Exf 
pTain'd than what you tell m:. I met with a 
Gard'ner, belonging to a Friend of mine, who 
ask'd me a Queftion to which I was very much 
puzzled to reply, and ftoodin neqdof your Affift- 
ance, having not Knowledge enough of my owtt 
to rcfolve him; he fhew'd me a Tree which was 
Ibmewhat old, and whofe Branches were decay- 
ing. He faid he had examin'd its Roots» and 
found them neither rotten nor endamaged by 

P 5 Worips} 
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Worms ; that the Body of the Tree had no 
Canker about it, nor any Worn) ; that 'twas but 
Two Years at^o he changed the Earth. Bcfides 
all this, I obfcrv'd the Tree was planted in a Place 
that Ihcltcr'd it from all the blafting Wind<?, and 
the Gard'ner could not comprehend how the 
Boughs of that Tree came to decay, neither 
could I tell what Anfwer to make when he ask'd 
me. 



ARTICLE VII. 

JJ-ljy the Branches of an old Tree are 
fomet'mes languijbing. 



^"T^^ 



GAR "D' N E R. 

HE Caufe of it is ;hisj you muft confidcr 
that a Tree lias fcveral Roots, Great, Mid- 
ling and Little, which wc call Fibrous or Hairy: 
Before the Tree inqueftion came to decay, the 
great Roots wcra the beft Friends to it, and fur- 
nifti'd more Sap than the reft to feed the Tree ; 
but growing old, and uncapable of fupplying the 
Tree with what Sap its Branches required, 'tis 
not ftrange they (hould langui/h and decay when 
they wanted Food. 

The way to recover fuch Trees is as follows i 

Him f You muft Top them, (that is^ Lop all the 

vMk* old Boughs, leaving none of 'em above a Foot IcHig, 

mmg^^ or there abouts, from the Knot where they grow 

gm. out from the Body of the Tree. Thcn'oew 

BraQches 
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Branches will flioot out^ atid the Tree will grow 
young again. 

GENTLEMAN. 

The Method feems to me to be good; but 
what will become of the Sapof thofc Trees, 'till 
the new Branches begin to (hoot? For I imagine 
that they will not Ihoor, as thofe of other Trees 
do, at the entrance of the Springs becaufc the Baik 
is thicker, and confequencly harder to pierce. 

G A RT>' N E R. 

•Tis true, the Sap will at firft find fome diffi- 
culty to pierce the Bark, but, as I have already 
obferv'd, an old Tree has middling Roots and 
they will give new Branches to the Trunk, by 
means of the Operation done to it in Lopping itj 
that the Tree might recover its former Vigour; 
in all this thcOcconomy and Order of Nature is 
wonderful. The Sap of fuch a Tree rifcs to- 
wards the Stem asfoon as the Earth is warm, it 
there meets with Difficulty, being neither ftrong 
enough, nor in a fufficient Quantity to pierce the 
Bark, which is thick (as you have very well ob- 
fcrv*d;^ then the middling Roots labour in the 
Earth to grow larger, ftretch out and ftrehgthen 
themfelves by the Nourifliment they draw from 
it; this Nourifliment becomes Sap, and the Roots, 
through the abundance of that Sap, are more ca- 
pable of Aâion ; befides, the Heat increafes, and 
all thefc Advantages concurring together, the 
Sap can no longer contain it felf in the Roots; it 
Swells, mounts up to the Body of the Tree, and 
piercing the Bark, tho' hard, (hoots out into fc- 
veral Branches. P 4 This 
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Am Exfe- This puts mc in mind of what I did in this 
ïriL'«' kind Twenty Years ago. I lopt a Tree that had 
l^^/^bcen planted above Fifty Years before, and it 
âke. grew young again by the Operation ; 'tis ftiU io 
Being, and there's never a Year but it bears Fnutm 
I once advis'd a Friend of mine to do the ûine 
by an old Tree he had in his Garden, whole 
Branches were decaying: I know not why he did 
rot follow my Advice, but he repented of it a lit- 
tle while afterwards, for his Tree died the next 
Year. I have given you the Reafbn of it ; the 
great Roots were become uncapablc of fumifli- 
ing Sap fufficient for its Nouriihmeot^ and^tUE 
middling could not fupply the Deficiency. ' ^ 

GENTLEMjiN. 

I conceive very well the Reafbn, as well is the 
Ad vantage|of following 3rour Method : To efcapr 
falling into the (âme Inconvenience with yàUt 
Friend, you ihall find me more tiaâable, anè 
always ready to do as you'direft me. Will jroir 
be fo kind as to tell me why old Trees general^.' 
bear more Fruit, and that larger too, and àE\fà 
more excellent Tafte than young ones. * ^ :f\ 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

Wh^ old Trees generally hear more 
Fruit, and that larger too, and of 
a more excellent Tajle than young 



ones. 

m 

G A RT>' N E R. 

WHAT I am going to fay on this Sub- 
jcâ is norgroundca on my own Experi- 
ence, 'tis only an Argument of mine, which I 
have deduc*d from Reafon to anfwer your Quc- 
ftion. 

• -I believe the Reafon is, becau/e old Trees are 
iMturally bctrer difpos'd for the Produdion of 
Bloilbms and Fruit than young ones ; I mean, 
èecaufe their Rind being harden the Sap is 
more ftraitenVl therein, and bccaufc there rifes 
up lefs Subftance to produce many Wood- 
Branches; and therefore the mod: lubtile and 
fpirituous Part of the Sap is only employ'd in the 
bringing forth Bloflbms and Fruit: And thus the 
Fruit is by this means larger, in greater abun- 
dance, and of a more delicate Tafte, than that of 

young Trees. 

O E NT I EM AN. 

I approve intircly of your Opinion, and be- 
lieve *tis impoffible to bring a Reafon for any 
thing more pofitive and convincing. 

What do you think of Snowî Is it proper 
to bç laid at the Foot of a Tree? A R Tl-r 
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ARTICLE IX. 

If SncFw ought to he laid at the Foot 

. of Trees. 

G A R'D- N E R. 

^^^ Q N O W in fome Cafes is proper to be pujt at 
fn Sêil % ^ the^Foot of Trees, but then 'ti% ncccilary 
rsthirCM y OU fliould know your Ground well. For in 
thM Hot, fome Soils Snow would do more harm than good* 

As for Example, it agrees not with tho/e that 
arc rather Moid than Dry, and rather Cold thih 
Hot; forfuch Soils have no need of the Humi- 
dities of the Winter, and 'twas on that Accounts 
when I talk'd of digging your Ground in Au- 
tumn,! recommended to you to let it be done very 
fparingly in fuch Ground. On the contraiy, 
light Soils that are Hot ftand in need of thofe 
Humidities ; therefore I told you the Tillage of 
fuch Soils muft be deep, that the Eanh may be 
penetrated by the Snow, becaufc 'tis full of Ni- 
trous Spirits and melting flowly at the Foot of 
a Tree, betters the Quality of the Soil, affords 
the Roots a greater abundance of Nouriftiment, 
and confequently gives them more Vigour for Ve- 
getation ; infomuch that the Trees, fo cultivated, 
will (hoot in the Spring in fuch a manner that 
'twill be a Pleafure to fee them. I am always 
careful when Snow falls to heap it up together, 
that it may be laid at the Foot of my Trees, and 
this Care has been much to my Advantage; I 
advife you to do the fame in your Meadowy 
you will find the Grafs Spring much the thicker 
for this help) which you (hould not negkâ^; 

'tis 
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'tis an eaiic matter to take up the Snow together 
in the Alleys oi your Gardens in a little Wheels 
Barrow, and lay it in Heaps at the Foot of your 
Tree5> as well as in your Meadows. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I obferv*d that in the Fourth Chapter of your • 
Book you faid, the Eadern Afpea is preferable 
to any other, as being the moft kindly and agree- 
ing befl with a Wall of Peach-trees; and you 
add» that Peaches thrive to Perfeâion in that 
Expofition, In another of the fame Book you 
faid on the contrary, that the Afpea of the Riling 
Sun is fubjeâ to a NorthhEaft Wind, which is 
a Red Wind, and to a dry North Wind, which 
blafts the Leaves of Peach-trees, and blows down 
abundance of Fruit, when it is beginning to 
Knit ; and that the fame thing often happens to 
Kcmel^Fruit. Pray in what is it fo advantagi- 
ous to cxpofe a Wall of Peach-trees to the Rifing 
Sunt 



ARTICLE X. 

10?/ the Eafierly Expojttion is preferable to 
any other for a Wall of Fruit -Tree s ^ not- 
withjlanding the Accidents may happen. 

. GARDINER. 

>^T^ I S true. Peaches and Kerocl-Frnit too are 

X fometimes fubjeâ to the Accidents you 

ob;cft to me in the Spring]; I own it my ft\[^ 

and 
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and have often experienc'd it. But then I hive 
obferv*cl alfo, that during the great Heats of the 
Sununer the Eafterl^ Expofitbn i» preferable to 
any other, becaufe m that Seafbn of the Year 
an Eafterly Wind blows kindly, and difFufes a 
fweet Vapour full of Salts, proper for Vegeta- 
tion, which pierces the Branches of the Trees, 
whofe Pores are open^ infomuch that the Fruits 
are nourifli'd by it. I have even obferv'd tfaem 
to grow fenfîbly bigger in Five or Six Days a& 
ter it, which makes amends for the other Acci- 
dents that may happen. This is without doubt 
the Reafon, why the Fruits that are exposed to 
the Rjfine Sun are more forward» than thofe th^t 
grow in the Weftem Afpeâ, as I have faid elfe^ 
where. 

GENTLEMAN. 

I am infinitely pleas'd with your, new Refle^ 
âions on the Culture of Trees; your Arguments 
are fblid, and your Experiments convincing, 1 
dcfire you would permit me to confult you here- 
after in my Doubts, for vour Rules and Method 
have infpir'd me with tne Love of Agriculture» 
which for the future (hall be one of my mod a* 
grceablc Occupations. 
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THE 



Recir'd Gard ner. 



The First Volume. 

I ■ ■ ■ 

Part the Third. 



Treating of the Culture of all the Flau)- 
ersy Treesy Shrubs, and Under-Jbruhsy 
that fer^e for the Ornament of 
Gardens. 

Together with the Manner of making 
^ atterres^ Arbours of Greens y Wood- 
works^ Arches y Columns^ and other Vie- 
cesyihat generally compofe the moft mag' 
ni f cent Gardens of Country -Seats. The 
whole enrich' d with a great Number of 
Figures. 

C H A P. I. . 

Of the different Sitiuttiens proper f§r Pdrtetres. 

SEEING all the Defigns we form to our 
felves are nothing but the pure ££Feâs of 
our Fancy> we fhould be very often de- 
ceive, if by Study and Kcfleâion we did not 

endec- 
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endeavour to find out Means to render the Exe- 
cution of them eadc» which can no way be bet- 
ter cfFccted, than by having Recourfc to tlie 
inoft folid and obvious Rules of Art.' For this, 
Keafbn». I thought, that fince my Dedgn was 
to prefent the Publick with a general Treatife of 
the Culture of Flowers, I could not better be» 
ein my Book, than with a Difcourfè on the dif- 
ferent Situations required in Parterre^ and there^ 
by /how> that to have a çoodl^lower-Gardeo, it 
is not only necefTary to have it well made, but 
alfo to pitch upon a proper Place for it. 

I pretend not, as feveral Authors have done, 
to confine the Lovers of a Garden of this kind 
to any particular Situation, as being the bed and 
mod advantagious ; that would be to reftrain them 
too much, in cafe they had not the good For- 
tune to light upon juft fuch a Piece oi Ground 
as I /hould prefcribe, without which, according 
to tliat Rule> all their Endeavours would be but 
imperfcd. 

In Matters of Art, the Mind* ought by no 
means to be chcck'd ; but after a Way is open'd 
for the entire Knowledge of a Thing, the Exe-» 
cution of it ought to be made as eafie as pofEble* 

'Tis true^ a Piece of Ground that lyes doping, 
and looks towards the rifing Sun» is moft e^ 
fteem'd, bccaufe the Water runs eafier from it^ and 
the Sun at his Rifing coming to dart on the Flowers 
in a Parterre thus fituated, Co enlivens them, that by 
means of his Heat on the Morning Dew ftill re- 
maining upon them, they become much more 
vigorous in their Growth, than if the Parterre 
were in another Situation. 

This Sloping neverthelefs, which is fo mucb 
efteem'd, is not always neceifary, efpecially in 

very 
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very dry Soils, where the flopping of the Wa- 
ter does rather good than harm ; To that in lights 
findy» lean Soils, and the like, no Regard is to 
be had to fuch a Declivity. 

As for Soils that are cxtreamly wet, this Ho- 
ping Situation muft be had if poIHble» becaufe 
the Flowers we commonly cultivate in our Car- 
dens by DO meaas love to have their Roots air- 
ways in Water. However, " if it fhould be a 
Man's Lot to have a Houfe (ituated upon a Flat, 
I would not have him, fer that Reafon only, a- 
bandon his Defîgn of making a Flower-Garden, 
fince where the Nature of a Place will not allow 
us all we could wiih. Art comes to our Relief» 
fupplying our Wants to that degree, that we nuy 
cafily have wherewithal to content our Defires, 
as I hope I (hall make appear in the Chapter of 
Soils. 

This floping Situation is not Ukcwifc to be 
confider'd in relation to ilony Soils, which being 
ea/ily warm'd, not only by the Heat of the Sun, 
but by means of the Stones retaining that Heat, 
they can hardly ever have Moiilure enough. 

Thofe happv Soils which naturally afford good 
Produdions, now little focver they are cultiva- 
tedi do very well either with or without this 
Sloping; for let the Parterre, or Ground-Plot of 
fucn a Flower-Garden, be fituate where it will» 
all may fucceed in it» provided nothing be omit- 
ted to make the Plants grow» but all the In- 
ftruftions obferv'd that I fhall prefcribe hereaf- 
ter, for the Improvement of bad Earths. 

Some pretend the Vapours which arife from 
marfliy Grounds are pernicious to Flowers» and 
confequently that a Flower-Garden ought» by 
no means» to be planted near Marfhes : But I am 

of 
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of Opinion this is a needlefi Scruple^ fince in 
many of thefe Places Flowers may thrive as wdl 
as elfewhere, provided no Pains or Care be fpar^d 
to make them do fo, and that the Parterre be not 
placed coo near a Wood, whofe Shade would be 
apt to hinder it from enjoying the free Air and 
Sun. Flowers have naturally no Antipathy to 
Moifture> in cafe it be not immoderate; on the 
contrary, it makes them more lively» and laft the 
longer. / 

As to the Afpefts that agree beft with Farter-* 
re«, there arcfome who would impofe Laws Uf^ t 
on us concerning them, aflirming that a Gante 
deHgn'd for Flowers will come to little unlefi ib^ 
be exposed to the Eaft, and be ihelter'd from ihl ' 
North Windsby a Wall: But Experience ttzàiéi' 
us every Day, there are 'Flower-Gardens in all " 
Arpc(fls which produce excellent Flowers. Thus 
wirliout troubling his Head any further abon ^ 
preferring one Afpeft before another, a Flofift 
may fucceed well enough with his Flowers» ■ 
whatever Expoiition his Garden lyes in, pro?j^^ * 
ded it be not too much in the Shade; for where * 
the S in comes but little, or not at all» whatever ' 
we plant never thrives well. 

'Tis agreed by all, that the South Afpeâ h 
not fo kindly to Flowers, which are Plants of à 
tender Conftitution, as that of the Eaft» mi 
when a Man is at liberty to cliufc his Parterre ' 
\yhere he pleafes, the latter is preferable to thé^ 
ibrm^r; but when one is obligM to make ufe of' 
a Piece of Ground as one finds it, every Situant- • 
on, as I have faid before, may do well enough * 
for cultivating Flowers, efpecially if what I b*re 
order'd in the following Clupter be obferv*d. " 
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CHAP. IL 

jRnAr/ to le obfer'vd for different Soils ^ 
before one proceeds to mark out a 
Fîavjer-Garderi. 

AFTER having fliown that in whatever Si- 
tuation a Piece of Ground lyes it may be 
proper for Flowers, I proceed now to fay what 
oiigKt to be ohferv'd in relation to that Piece of 
Ground, for each Soil muft be manag'd accord- 
ing to its di0ertnt Nature; and this, iflmiflake 
not» is the way for a Lover of Flowers. tQ meet 
with entire Satisfaâion in the planting them. 

Sefore, therefore, you think of marking out a 
Paitcrre, you ought to confider of what Nature 
the Soil i$ you intend to make ufe of, for there- 
on depends the good or bad Succefs of fuch a 
DcGgn, the Soil being the Principle of Vegetati* 
on» where the Plants thrive more or lefs, accord^» 
ing as the Moiftures of the Place where they 
grow are more or Icfs proportiou'd to the Tex* 
turc of their Fibres. 

Hippy indeed are they, wliofc Soil his no Oc« 
cafioQ for Art to help them to fine Froduâions j 
they Dcqd only give it the rcquifitc Tillage, ren- 
der it friable, a.'id level ir, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to mark out what Parterres they think fit: 
Flowers will thrive there according to cheir Wi/1> ^ 
if other Matters are not omitted \^hich muft^ hy 
all means be obferv'd* Thcfe Soils I fpeak of 
are the black, faady -Soik, very fubftantial and 
full of Salts^ and that may eafily be known at 
firft,Sighti •. q. Thcrd . 
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There is another fort of Soil that is yellowifti, 
which, tho* moift and difficult to handle, is not 
nevcrthelcfs without its Merit ; for> provided it 
be tiird as it ought, 'twill grow as tangible as 
any other. 

We run no manner of Rifque in planting Box 
in thcfc forts of Soils, after thev are prepared to 
receive it ; whereas a too dry, Inallow Soil muft 
be broken up to the very Bottom, the Negleâ 
of which frequently occasions the Plants to dk» 
or at beft to yield but pitiful Produôions. 

Over and above this way of Breaking up tht 
Ground, which is made ufe of in the Soils bft 
mention'd, in ftony Grounds the Earth wmft ke 
skreen*d throHih a Wire^Skreen^ or cdfi in rmnd 
Heaps, and the Stones^ as faft as they fall to tbi 
Sidesj muft be ral(d away; and though 'twas ii^ 
tic capable before of producing any thing, iti af- 
terwards becomes very proper for Box, wfaidi 
thrives mainly in ir. If this be not done, the 
Box either dies or langui(hes for want of fuffici* 
cnt Nourifhment, as all other Plants will certaiQ- 
ly do for the fame Reafbn. n 

There is likewife another (brt of Soil fo n- 
treamly moift and difficult to work, that uvIA 
it be tiird as it ought, it will never grow fina- 
ble. If you pitch upon a Piece of Ground that 
is too hard, no Spade or other Gard'ner's T«ol 
will be able to break it up ; and if you light oo 
one that is too fofr> you may dig as long as you 
pleafc» for all you dig will turn to Clods, which 
growing dry will become fo hard, that yimll 
nave enough to do to break them. Nevertndefi, 
even in thefe forts of Soils, tilled as they ought 
to be, you may mark out Parterres, and ifyoa 
plant Box in them, it will not fail to thrive ; but 

where 
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where> at the fame time^ Flowers will certainly die^ 
if they be not cherifh'd with the Afliftance I 
fiiall fpeak of hereafter. 

Take it for a general Rule» you muft be fure 
to dig all manner of Soils, ci" what Nature foe- 
vcr they be, at Icaft thrice before you pretend to 
mark out your Parterres, or to plant Box in them« 
which is to be their Ornament^ for 'tis by means 
of this digging only that the Salts in the Earth 
coacur moft to Vegetation» 

Thî moft proper Time, and which we ought 
to chufe for this Sort of Work, is, generally 
(peaking, the Month of September, when We are to 
begin to prepare the Ground defign'd for a Flow* 
er»Garden, and which is the Seafon alfo for plant-» 
ing jinemones and Ranunculus*!. Afterwarclf, a- 
bout the Middle of Novemèer, we level the 
Ground, in order to m:.rk out fuch a Parterre as 
either our Fancy fuggefts to ui, or as we have 
learor from others* 

This Labour muft alfo be . a Third Time 
praâis*d in the Spring, efpecially in Soils that are 
more than ordinary moift;' and to fucceed well 
in ity there muft be Care taken to prepare the 
Ground for it before Winter, to the end that 
when we come to work it, it may be eaHer for 
us to do fo, and more fit to receive the Plants 
wkh which we defign to plant it* 

All Gardens defign'd for Flowers are not pros- 
per for Compartments traced out with Box; 
ibmetimes we are fain to be contented with fin-^ 
gte Mots, divided from each other bv narrow 
P^chs drawn neatly by a Line, and whicn we take 
Care to keep free from Weeds» Thefe Sorts of • 
Gardens require the fame Confideration with 
thofe already fpoktn of^ purfuant ta the diiFe- 

Q a rent 
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rent Natures cf their Soils iofomuch that who? 
ever would have Succefs in either, muft obferye 
ahke in both of them what has been faid befoit 
in relation to this SuSjeô. 

And laftly, as a Thing mod requifite towaiA 
the Thriving of Plarts, we muft not forget to 
have Water in our Gardens, which we may cafr 
]y have, either from Wells that we may dig^ 
from Cifterns we may fill, or from Confervato* 
ries of Rain- Water, which we may convey, icî- 
ther by Pipes or Troughs into our Gardens* 



CHAP. 111. ' 

Of the different Sorts of Part€rni$ 
afidfivgleKvots, iL'ith their Riffy ana 
the Manner of hordering and plmU^ 
ifig them ^^ith Box. ^ 

IN my Opinion there's nothing more ingeofoi» 
belonging to a Garden, than the difFerenc 
Ways of marking out different Figures in a Pu- 
ten e, efpecialiy where the Defign happens to be 
well cor.triv*d, and the Execution of it perfbrp)"^ 
by a skilful Hand. 

Formerly Gardens did not require (b gr<at 
Exaânefs as now, and Art fuffer^d Nature m 
bring foith her Produdions as confus'd as fhe 
pleas 'd; a Flower that Hiould have been the chiejf 
• Ornament of the Garden lay hid, and languiili'd 
among others of lefs Value* which tarniâi'd^ 
its Beauty. It was not then kn^wQ what .was 

meant 
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meant by Knots parted by Box, which had it * 
been form'd in all'the Figures Fancy could fug- 
geft, would have afForded a Pleafure to the Eye 
not eafie to be exprefs'd. 

In former Times the Ufc of Box was not 
kBown, and the Manner of ufing ir, if we believe 
the Fable, was introduced by the Goddcfs Floret, 
who believing it to be an Ornament proper for 
Gardens, order *d it to be made ufe of accord-^ 
ingly. 

The Story goes, That once upon a time, when 
thePeaft of Bacchus was celebrating, all the Gods 
of the Neighbourhood came to affift at it, and 
among the refl honeft old Silcnus, mounted upon 
his Afs, fail'd not to be there with his Train of 
Satyrs. Joy was to be feen in every Face, and 
th* God, in whofe Honour the Fcaft was kept, 
j^ Wine krv'd Dp plentifully to all the Com- 
pany. Chicle was invited to this Entertainment, 
nvim Flor4 her Daughter, and many other God«» 
dcflcF. 

The Q^ieen of Flowers, whether out of a Prç» 
fumption of her own Merit, or depending too 
much on her Beauty, came very much in dejl?a^ 
hilUy which occafion'd no fmall Tittering among 
the Company, efpecially anK>ng the youngçr 
fort, who are naturally but too much given to 
that Indecorum. 

Her Mother Cjbele perceiving it, and being 
cpncern'd that her Daughter fho'ild become the 

^cft of the Company, took her afide, and drefs'd 
er Head with Art, intermingling with the Hair 
bdth Flowers and Box. 

Flora thus adorn'd came forth anew, and ap- 
peared more beautiful than ever; infomuch that 
fçigeiving no fmill Luftre from her new Orni- 
ez a pients, 
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ments, thofc that had laugh'd before ae her Neg- 
ligence, had now all but too few Eyes to admire 
her Hcad-Attirc. 

The Goddefs obfcrving the Applaufcs hcrnew 
Drefs had gain'd her, and being tickled with the 
PJcafurc it gave her, refolvM that for the future 
Box (hould, in conjunâion with Flowers, Jbc 
made ufe of in Gardens, as thinking they could 
give no fjbftantial Plcafu^e without that Orna* 
ment. Dy this means when ever any Defign has 
been, from that very time, to make a Garden 
to ravifh the Eyes of Speftators, Box has 
been us'd to trace out the Partene, which Name 
they have to this Day retained mccrJy on that 
Account, 

But as each Man has a particular Tafte in eve* 
ry thing, that they have had for Parterres has 
hitherto like wife been d fFcrenr. Some Parterres 
are faid to be imbroidei'd, others partly im- 
broider'd, and partly Cut-work with Borders; a 
Third Sort compofs'd of GraA-work only; a 
Fourth made up of Imbroidcry and Grafs-work; 
a Fifth only Cut-work; a Sixth nothing but Cut- 
woik and Turfs of Grafs; a Seventh nf Cut- 
work of Grafs andlmbroidery ; an Eighth, whofe 
middle is all Cut-work, and the Borders ImbroiV 
dcry; a Ninth on the contrary, whofe Borders 
arc all Cut- work, and the middle Imbroidcry; 
and lartly another Sorr, whofe middîe is partly 
Imbroidcry, partly Cut- work and green Turii 
with Borders of Turf and Cut-work. 

NeverthclcP, it. berng not fufficient to give 
Names to the(e Parterres, without defcribing 
their Figures, I have fubjoin'd fuch Defigns as 
my Imagination fuggeftcd to me, which f be- 
lieve 



1 



which compofe it, being filFd for IJ 
Neatncfs with Earth, different from that of the 
Paths, which arc always graveird. This Sort of 

Q 4 Com- 
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Heve I may truly (ày, arc entirely new in their 
Kind. 

jit> VERTISEMENT. 

Before I proceed to fpeak further of Parterres, 
it will be requifite for the Information of the 
Reader to explain what I mean by Imbroidery, 
Cut-work and Turfs, or green Plots. Imbroidc- 
rv is thofe Draughts which reprefent in Effeft 
tnofe we have on our Cloaths, and that look like 
Foliage, and thcle Sorts of Figures in Gard'ncr's 
Language are call'd Branch-wmrk^ Below this 
Foliage certain Flowers feem to be drawn, which 
is that Part of Imbroidery which we call H^/n- 
rijhings. In the Copper- Plates the Cut-works are 
thofe Parts of the Parterre, which we fee dif- 
join'd from each other, and which are pointed 
with many Dots, whereas the Graft-plots arc 
hatched. But on the contrary in the Wooden- 
Cuts, the Cut-work is hatch'd long-ways, and the 
Grafs-work pointed with Dots. This is in few 
words the whole Explanation of the Parts of a 
Parterre, and which 1 thought my fclf obliged 
to give before I enter'd upon the following 
Matter. 

The Form of a Tart erre only Imbr older d. 

I. 

In this Sort of Parterre there is commonly no- 
thing planted, the Flourilhes and Branch-work 
which compofe it, being filFd for the greater 
Neatnefs with Earth, different from that of the 
Paths, which arc always gravelfd. This Sort of 

Q /j. Com- 
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Compartment isoftner made ufc of in finall Gard- 
ens than in great. 

The Form of a Tart erre Imbroidefd^ and 
whofe Borders are Cut -work. 

IL 

The Imbroidery of this Parterre may be fiU'd 
wîth what Earth we plcafe, provided it be di» 
ftinguifti'd from that of the Cut-work, which gives 
to thefc Sorts of Compartment the fineft ReUev9 
that can be. The Paths of this Parterre muft 
likewife be fet oflF with yellow or white Gravel, 
and "the Borders with an Earth like that of the 
Cut*work. 

The Form of a 7 art erre only of green Turf^ 

III. 

* 

Thefe Parterres look well in fpacious Gardens, 
where there's fomcthing elfe to pleafe the Eye, 
and are placed there only to create different Ob- 
jeds : For whoever in a fmall Garden fliould fee 
nothing but a Grafs plot without any other Or- 
nament, his Eyes would receive but little Plea- 
fure; for which Reafon this way is very little 
pradis'd, unlefs by Men of undifccrning Judg- 
ment and Palatcr. A Grafs-plot looks alfo well 
in^a fmall Court before a Houfe, or upon a Ter- 
rafs made on purpofc to render the Houfe more 
agreeable. 

i' 
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The Form of a Parterre composed of Im- 
broidery and Grafs-plots^ with Borders 
of Cut-work. 

IV. 

A Parterre compos'd of Imbroidery and Grafs- 
plots looks very well in liltle Gardens as well as 
in great, and fince in thcfe forts of Works no- 
thing plcafes more than Variety, we take care in 
tracing out thefe Parterres, to leave regular Spaces 
at equal Diftances for fine Dutch Jars, in which 
we plant fome Flowers or Shrubs; thefe Pots by /a 
furplufage of Ornament producing a wonderful 
EfFeft. 

The Form of a Tarterre all Cut-work with 

Borders. 

V. 

This kind of Parterre will only look well in 
Gardens of a middling Size, and to fay Truth is 
the moft plain, and confequcntly the lead agree- 
able of all ; cfj^ecially, where the Compartments 
happen not co be Artfully difpos'd, for thenfuch 
Garden-plots will rather offend than pl^afc the 
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The Form of a Tart erre partly 'Cut-work^ 
and part fy green Turf with Borders. 

VL 

Thcfe Parterres are efteem'd according to their 
Delign, and their Symmctrv. They look very 
well in great Gardens as well as fmalL the Ver- 
dure of the Grafs, and the Enamel of the Flowers^ 
with which the Compartments ought to befilPd, 
according to the different Seafons of the Year, 
prefent a charming Objeft to the Sight. Thrfc 
Parterres may like wife be fet off^ with fuch Pots 
as I mentioned before, or furrounded with Boxes 
fiird with Orange-trees, or with other Shrubs of 
like Nature. 

The^ Form ^f a Parterre with Cut-mork 
of Grafs and Imbroidery in the Mid- 
dle^ 'and with Borders of Grafs on 
the Outfides. 

VII. 

This fort of Defign is very agreeable, and 
ferves for a great Ornament to a Garden, efpe* 
cially where the Grafi-work is well kept up, the 
Box wellordcr'd, and the Grafs-work weU cut; 
and to give it yet a farther Beauty, you may fill 
the Flouriftiings and Branch-work with a black 
Earth, provided the Paths or Alleys be covered 
with a yellow or white Sand, different Colours 
ferving to fct off* the Parterre the better. 

The 
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with flowers of all Sorts, i . -...-. . -*. ..-• 

quire a great deal of Care t9 be taken of them, 
bccaufe of the Weeds that are apt to grow among 
the Flowers, which muft of neccffity be Rooted 
up, if you defirc what you Plant there (hould 
thrive. As for the Imtnoideiy in the Borders 



h- urïncti-work with a black 
"Earth, provided the Paths or Alleys be cover'd 
with a yetlow or white Sand, different Colours 
ferving to f« off the Parterre the better. 
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more chirming than to fee Parterres well provided 
with flowers of all Sorts. Théfe Parterres re- 
quire a great deal of Care to be taken of them. 
becaufe of the Weeds that are apt xn grow among 
the Flowers, which muftof neceffity be Rooted 
up, if you defire what you Plant there (hould 
thrive. As for the Imtnoidery in the Borders 
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Earth, provideci the Paths or Alleys be cover'd 
with a yellow or white Sand, different Colours 
ferving to fct off the Parterre the better. 
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The Form of a Tarterre with Cut-work 
and hnhroidery in the Middle^ and the 
Borders of Grafs. 

VIII. 

The Parterres of this kind arc commonly fecn 
in middling Gardens, and have an admirable 
EfFed:; efpcccially where ihe Flourifh and 
Branch-work are fiU'd with fuch Earth as I but 
now defcrib'd, the Paths or Alleys manag'd ac- 
cording to the fame Rules, and Kept Neat» and 
the Borders drawn firait by a Line, and cut with 
Art. 

The Form of a Parterre with Cut -work 
in the Middle^ and the Borders Im^ 
broidefd. 

IX. 

Thefe Sorts of Parterres require a good Provi- 
fion to be made of Flowers of all Kinds, to the 
end that none may be wanting all the Year roind; 
for it would look ridiculous to thofe that under- 
ftand Gardening very well, thit they (hould 
want them; but on tne contrary, nothing can be 
more charming than to fee Parterres well provided 
with flowers of all Sorts. Thdfe Parterres re- 
quire a great deal of Care to be taken of them, 
becaufe of the Weeds that are apt to grow among 
the Flowers, which muft of neceflSty be Rooted 
up, if you defire what you Plant there (hould 
thrive. As for the Imbroidery in the Borders 

It 
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it may be fet ofFwith fuch Ornaments, as I have 
mentioned feveral Tinofes, 

The Form §f a Tarterre whofe Middle is 
all Imbroidefd^ and Borders all Cut- 

worjt. 

X. 

Many of theft Parterres are to be ften, inter-- 
mix'd with large J)>ir/ci-Warc Jars, which pro- 
duce % great Effeft in Conjunftion with Variety 
of Flowers, which you muft be fure to fill your' 
Borders with. Such a Parterre agrtes very well 
with a Garden that has a limited Prolped, 
where the Eye finds it felf fatisfy'd, becaofc it 
cannot carry its View any farther. 

The Form of a Vartarre whofe Middle is 
partly of green Turf partly Imbroider^dy 
and partly Cut-work^ with Borders of 
Gra/s and Cut-work. * 

XL 

There can be nothing more pleafant to the Eva 
than a Parterre of this Kind, the Mixture of diffls 
rent Pieces feen in it makes the Beauty of it; but 
you muft be fure to fill your Flouriflies with that 
blackilh Earth before-mention'd, as you muft 
likewife do your Branch-work. 

Some curious Perfons, to pleafe the Eye thç 
better, put Things ofdiflPerent Colours into thcfè 
Bra^th-works and Flouriflies, fjch as powder*^ 
Tile, which is red, beaten Charcoal and Iron- 
Filings, which are black» and the yclloweft S^d 

they 
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little, and Three if it be reafonably large, 
for greater Neatnefs fake edge the Beas with 
Box, ufri^t burdj Thjme, or flat Stones cut on 
purpofe. 

Thii 
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they can get ; which comioç all together, and 
being plac'd with Ait, gives the Garden the plea- 
fanteft Variety that can be; butthcfe fort of Fan- 
cies are only piaâis'd in middling Gardens» - 
where there is not room to plant any thing of 
Q)nfequcnce. 

I fuppofe, after thefe Parterres are mark'd out, 
a more than ordinary Care in thofe that have the 
Management of them, othcrwife all the fine De- 
fi^ns we may have foi m'd to our fclvcSy all the 
Pains we have taken in the Execution ofthem,and / 
all the Money we have expended about them, 
would be to little or no purpofe. 

Altho* I have given the Defigns of fome Par- 
terres, that does not hinder, but every one may 
ufe thofe he thinks fit; my Intention being only 
to ftiow wh:t a Parterre was, and how many 
Sorts of them are commonly us*d. 

Of plain Compartments. 

Seeing all thofe, who are curious in raiCng 
Flowers, have not Parterres to put them in, whkh 
indeed are no ways Effential to their Culture, 
fuch Pcrfons content themfelves with a middiieg 
Piece of Ground, which they divide into equal 
Scuares, and therein mark out Beds by the Line 
0/ alike Length and Breadth. 

They aUow to thefe Squares, Borders of only 
Two Foot broad in cafe the Plot of Ground be 
little, and Three if it be reafonably large, and 
for greater Neatnefs fake edge the Beds with 
Box, upright hardj Thjmt» or flat Stones cut on 
purpofe. 

This 
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This Way of edpn^ Beds has its^ particubr 
Advantage; Firft» It keeps up the Earth from 
falling, which 'tis requifite fliould be fonaewhit 
rais'd from the Level as I fiiall ihow you in the 
following Chapter. Secondly» It fets them off 
far beyond their natural Edges. And Thirdly, 
When thefe Beds are thus once all edg'd, tkey 
keep up for feveral Years together, without occ** 
fioning the Trouble to trace them out anin. 

It is to no purpofe to give here Defigns of 
plain Parterres, there being fcarce any Gard'neo 
tho' never fo unskilful, who does not know how 
to mark them out ; he need have no great Capa- 
city for fuch an Undertaking, and a common 
Dexterity of Hand will contribute more than aH 
the reft. 

BeHdes the flat Stones J mention*d« to tà^ 
Beds in Flower-Gardens with, there are fomt 
who make ufe of Bricks for the fame Purpofe. 
Thefe they fet in the Ground (idc-ways, and ](m 
at their Ends, 'till fuch time as the Bed is en* 
tirely edg*d. Thefe Bricks being thus plac'd 
look very well; but I ought to take notice that 
there is a Choice to be made of them, when 
you make ufè of thefe Sorts of £deings. The 
whitifli Sort are worth nothing, thofe only that 
are moft burnt are the beft, and can beft defend 
themfelves aeainft the Weather: H^ve nothing to 
do with fuch as are hollow. The flit are more 
proper for this kind of Work than any other 
Sort. Thefe Brick^ when placed in your Bor- 
ders, ought to rife at leaft two Inches above the 
Surface of the Earth, and vou (hould tdce Care 
to have them well cementea together, to the end 
that when you walk in the Paths or Alleys you 
tnay not remove them. 

For- 
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Formerly to mike the Paths and Alleys of 
fach Compartments keep firm and even, and laft 
the longer, they were wont to ufe Potter's Clay» 
with which they fiird tliem, then threw Lees of 
Oil upon them, and after beat them well. Now 
we content our felves to fand or gravel them a- 
bout Two Inches thick, and when fo manag'd, 
they will laft a great while very neat> provided 
we from time to time take fucb Care ot them as 
is neceilary. 

How to plant Box. 

Before I leave this Ch;|pter> I perfuade my 
felf 'twill not be foreign to my Purpofe to fay 
fomething concerning the planting of Box. I 
fuppofe then your Parterre entirely mark'd out, 
and that nothing remains but to edge the Bor- 
ders. This being fo, you chufe your Box, the 
beft rooted you can meet with, and of the Sort 
called Dwarf^Box, which never rifes high, but 
is neverthelcfs fure to have a great many Fibres ip 
the Earth. 

This Box you plant may come direâly from 
your Nurfery, or you may flip off fome of the 
Slips of an old Stock that has been a long while 
in your Garden, and they will do as well. 

In the Firft Cafe you are only to do what I 
have already ordered, but in the Second you muft 
take the Slips from thofe Tufts of Box that you 
judge to be beft for planting; and having feveral 
of them in your Hand, and holding them as even 
as poffible, cut their Tops off horizontallyj then 
taking a Dibble made on purpofe, you make 
Holes with it, and put them into the Ground, 
always obferving to plant them in a ftrait Line, 

and 
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and upon a Levd, as well in refpeâ to the Sur- 
face of the Earth, as the two Sides of tht Bor- 
der; and laftly, that the Box may grow in the 
fame manner you would have it, when you put 
it into the Ground, you always take Care to 
prefs down the Earth of the Holc^ holding your 
Hands fide-wa^s againft the Sides of the Plant. 



CHAP. IV. 

H(yu) to make Ground jit for the CuU 

ture of Flo^ersi 

EVery Ground docs not naturally produce eve* 
ry Thing, and if Art did not oftentimes 
concur to the Afliflancc of Nature, the Plants 
one cultivates would be in no fmall Danger of 
coming to nothing. 

Not to lofe Sight of my firft Dcfign, nor ftray 
from the Maxims I have laid down concerning 
the different Soils where one might have our Par- 
terre5> I fuppofc thefe Parterres or Compartments 
to be already made, and prcpar*d to receive what* 
ever one has a mind to plant in them. 

The beft way to place any Earth whatever in 
the Compartments, is to difpofe it (b that it may 
lye in the Shape of a Carp's Back; for by thui 
forming, as it were, a fort of an Arch, it will 
fet off the Plants it contains, and make the Flow- 
ers appear much better than if they were flat. 

To begin with Parterres mark'd out in a Soil 
naturally good, which contains Abuqdauce of 

Salw- 
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Saks, I fay, that after the Box is planted we then 
tale fbme of the fame Hanh to make the CuN 
v^Orks, in the Manner I have already (hown, al- 
ways obferving to fprinkle a thin Surface of Mould 
upon the other Earth, only that thofe Cut-works 
rtray pleafe the Eye tije better, and not to help 
the Fertility of the Soil, for that of this kind 
has no occafion for any foreign Affiftance to for- 
ward its Produirions, doing its Duty fufficient* 
ly of it fclf : But to fay Truth, fuch Soils as ' 
tnis are very rare. 

Generally fpeaking, a Soil proper to produce 
Flowers ought neither to be too wet nor too 
dry. The former Quality fuffers them to fhoot 
but weakly> and may alfb rot their Roots and Bulbs; 
and the latter occadons them to droop for want 
of Moifture, of which they (hould have a mo- 
derate Quantity to make them grow; fo that irt 
this Cafe the Mid-way is beft to be taken, that 
i&f to compoft a Mixture of Soil neither too dry 
nor too wet, and rather light than heavy. 

If you (hould chance to have a Parterre in a 
very dry Soil, before you proceed to plant Flow- 
ers in it, you would do well to fill the Com* 
paftments with a Compofition of a Third Mould 
aiid Two Thirds of Ea'^th a little more fubftan- 
tial and moift; for in that cafe, the little Moi* 
fiure I require would do no Harm to the Flow- 
ers, fuch a Soil being but too apt to lofe its Hu- 
ûiidijby too foon. 

As for wet Grounds, you'll hardly have Oc- 
dfibn to make ufe of any thing but pure Mould 
in Ihem, for a Reafon juft contrary to this be- 
fore-mention'd ; becaure this Drynefs, thro' a 
Quality it contrats from the Ground under it, 
becomes snore fubftantial, and at length capable 
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of giving Nourinimenc to whatever Flowers tre 
intrufted to it. But feeing this would rec|uire t 
great deal of Mould, and the Charge of it per» 
haps difcourage the Florift, he would do weU to 
look out for fome other Piece of Croud» which 
ihould be light» and fufficiently imp^ated 
with Salts, to^help the Plants to rife to i due 
Growth. 

There are gravelly forts of Soils which are ex-' 
cellent for that» and whofe C^our is perfeSIv 
gray. Every Thing grows there admirable wel^ 
which if you doubt of, you need only expcri- , 
ence fuch a SoiL and you'll find what I aver to^ 
be t;ue« Caft but your Eyes on Its ProduAi-' 
ons, and you'll fooa be fitisfy'd with its Ferti-. 
lity. '[ 

As for ftony Soils» one would be apt to thin^^ 
it would be loft Time to trace out our Parterr^.^ 
in them» and. plant Flowers there: Never thelef^i 
if what I have already faid be obferv'd» Bof, 
will fucceed well enough in fuchaSoiL that Plafit^ 
not reauiring fo deep an Eavth to fpread its Rootf 
in, and take Growtn, as another may. 

Then as for Flowers, you would not lofe your^ 
Pains if you (hould plant fome in fuch a SoiT, 
provided you obferve the following Rule. Take 
the moft fubftantial Earth you can find, and di- 
vide it into Three Parts; to Two of thcfe add a 
Third Mould, and mix them well together; then 
carry this Earth to your Ccmpartments and Bor- 
der*, and fill them up with it half a Foot high, 
and be fure they rife at Top like a Carp's Back. 
Beat ihcm well with the flat of your Spade, to 
make the Earth fmooth, and you'll find all you 
(hall plant there will grow profperoufly. 
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Ï luvc no more to (peak of but a kind of yel- 
low Soil, which is neither too mpift nor too ary^ 
and which contains in it felf certain Qualities 
contrary to the Nature of Flowers, and therefore 
it ought to be amended. 

In thefe forts of Soils you muft take of the 
fiatural Earth Two Thirds, and one Third 
Mould, or any other very light Earth, which 
you.murt; mix together very well, and then fill 
up with it thofe Parts of the Parterre defign'd 
for Flowen. Such a mix'd Body being apply'd 
to a Soil of this kind, will cenainly have a good 
£^éb in regard to Flowers. 

.You murt always remember, as a general Rule^' 
to lay the £arth, with which you fill up the 
Cut^works and Borders of your Compamnents» 
injhc Form of a Carp's Back, and to chance it 
cvçry Three Years; which is commonly praois'd 
by t^ihg away abeut ha'f a Foot of Earth, and 
putting fre(h m its room; becaufe all borrowed 
]éi;rths being fubjed to lofe their Virtue, we 
ihoula be to blame, if after having once well 
4one) we oeglcdcd to do the uke another 
tiâiè. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Florijf, and of the f^iaUfvcati- 
ons he ought to ha'i/f. 

'^T^IS very rare to find a Gard'ner expert in 
i X his Art: The greateft Part of them go 
more by Rote than Knowledgej have more Oo^ 
ftinacy than Reafon, and more Prelumption than 
Underftanding. They love Applaufes, but wifb 
ill to all thofe that tell them their Faults. They 
believe themfelvcs ignorant of nothing relating to 
dieir Profeflion, and yet for the molt part inoW 
very little of the Matter. 

Among the great Number of thefe Pretenders 
to this Art, I muft neverthelefS grant there are 
fbme who under/land their Trade, and who hav- 
ing the Advantage of many Years Experieooé 
fucceed well in what they pretend to. Thcfc 
lad are only to be valu*d, and the reft fcaree de* 
ferve our Pitv. 

Some of thefe are skiird in the Kitchin-Gar^ 
den, others in Nurferies; one applies him(èlf to 
the Pruning of Trees, and another to the Culti» 
vating of Orange-trees and Flowen : But theft 
hfl being thofe only I have occafion to fpeak of, 
I will leave the reft to ftudy and praâife as they 
pleafe. 

He then that has a Mind to become a good 
Florift, and exercife that Profeffion with Hononr* 
ought, in the Firft Place, to have a Genius for 
it, othcrwife his Progrefs will be very flow and 
uncafie. He muft not, in the next Plac^ be ad- 

diûed 
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dided to drinking to Excefs, becaufc that would 
turn his Head, and make him uncapable of do* 
ing any thing as he ought. Neither mull he be 
drowzy» nor given to thofe Pleafurcs that would 
tabo him off from his Work* He ought to be 
affiduoQs, vigilant and careful in all that relates 
to his Bufinefs, and efpecially endeavour to un- 
derftand what Exfffatpn means in cafe of Gar- 
dening. 

, 'Tis neceffary he ihould ftudy the general 
Knowledge of Flowers» that he may know how 
to diftinguifli one Flower from another, and cul- 
tivate each in its proper Seafon ; that he fliould 
19e careful to prcfcrve them from VVeeds, which 
rob them of their proper Nourifliment; and laft- 
ly» diat he (hould be ftrong, and of a robufl 
Conftitution» to undergo the Labour and Hard* 
ihip the Culture of a Flower-Garden will require 
o£ him all, the Year round. 

A Florii]: muft by no means forget to water 
his Flowers, as often as they have Occafion for 
it^ As foon as the Day begins to dawn he ought 
to go vifit his Parterres» and fee if there be any 
Flowers that are dying, either by being worn 
cut,' or beaten and brdken to pieces by a Tem- 
pefL In the former Cafe he is to fupply thoie 
«hit ire peri(h*d with others; and in the latter, 
to prop and fupport thofe that are fallen, or . 
dfoopiag, in fuch manner that they may be able 
to fioifh the Courfe Nature has afhgn'd 'em. 

No Body will deny^ but it is abfolutely ne* 
.œflàry that a Florid fhould be more than ordi-^ 
mrily neat in his Bufinefs; he al(b mufl: have a 
i;ooa Invention» an exaâ Knowledge of the Sea* 
ions for fowing and planting all Sorts of Flow- 
els, and (noft Ukewife know when and how to 
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gather tkcm ; which ought to be rather in the 
Morning, when the Sun has dry'd up the Dew 
with his firft Rays, than in thî, £vening, when 
gnherd Flowers (boner wither and fade, not 
leaving us Time to enjoy the Pleafurc they 
would otherwife afford, both by the Sight and 
Smell of them. 

A Gard'ner, of this Charaftcr we have been 
ipeaking ofy ought never to want Tools nAefla» 
rv to his Ftofeffion. He (hould always take Ore 
that they be in a Condition fit to be us'd, ÉÊd 
be never mifs>lûd through NegligeoclP or Imd- 
vcnency, when he has Occafion to ufc them. 

A Florift, who ought to be curious himlrlf, 
ought in like manner to (atisfie any oiies Cuifo- 
fity, who defires to fee his Garden, provided 4ie 
has any AfTurance that the Perfons he adl^jiisSrili 
not gather his Flowers ; and the better to pre- 
vent thfir doing k, he would do well to put 
this Diftich on nis Garden-Gate. 

Hie Vltr affiduum melius^ emam ÇârmmMj Floret 
InfcrilmHty OcmlU tu lege non Méàfibus. . i 

I 

When I fpeak here of Florifts,^ I mtui thofe 
that delight in thcfe Produâions ofVatur4 j^hich 
do not require lefs Care from him that talifef Plea^ 
fare only in cultivating them, than from one that 
makes the Culture of them his Profeffion, and 
applies hirofclf to it merely to get his Bread; 
• fo that whether we regard the former, or the 
latter, they are to be equally careful and indu* 
fhrious. 



CHAP. 
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Of the Tools neceffary and proper for 

a Florifi. 

AS it cannot be expeded a Soldier fhould 
fight without Arms, fo it cannot be dc- 
iir'd a ^rd'oer (hould Work without the Tools 
that are proper f^r his Occupation ; both which 
are abfolutely NçcefTary. 



Of t^e Spade. 










t'^ 



Th€ Figure pf a Spade 

. The Gard'ncr is to begin with a 
Spade; which is> the Firft In Arument he 
is to learn the ufe of, to the «nd he 
may become skilAil in breaking up the 
Ground, and digging it even. A 
Spade is what is firft put into his 
Hands, and this is the Tool he ufesthe 
grtateft part of his Apprenticefliip. 
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Of the Shovel. 

T!jc FigHVi $f 4 ShpveL 

He muft have a Shovel to take 
the Earth out of the Trenches he 
has dug in ord.T to the mtbng a 
Hot-bed, or elfe to load his Wwel» 
Barrows with the Mould he takes 
from old Beds, to carry it to thofe 
Plots of his Garden he thinks have 
moft need of it. He may like wife 
employ his Shovel in filling a .Basket 
or Wheel-Barrow with what he 
houghs ofiF his Garden, and which 
for greater Neat nefs fake, he pnght 
to carry away. 

Of Rakes. 

He mud make ufe of a Rake to clear the; AI« 
leys of his Garden, and make rhc Compartoients 
even. This Inilrumçnt in a Gard'nc;r*s Aftiirs 
is the very Symbolof Neatne(s. There are Two 
Sorts of them, onç to even the Earth, as If have 
faid before, of the Beds and Borders, and-* the 
other to dear the Alleys» after they arc 
hough'd* 
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Of Shoving'lrons and Edging-honf . 

Xl^ figmrts ^f 4 Shoving'Iran, 4md cf dn 

EJgùtg'Irêu. 

As oeccfTary Inftruxnents to 
keep the Garden free fom 
Weeds, a Florift ihould be 
provided with a Shoving- 
Iron» and an Edging-Iron. 
With the Shoving-Iron he 
Cuts the Weeds, (hoving it 
forwards on from him» which 
is that with its Handle 
downwards. The other per- 
forms the fame thing by draw- 
ing it towards you, and keep- 
ing its Edge agaioft the 
Ground ; this is that with its 
Handle upwards. 

Of 
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Of Groove. 

m 

The Groove is a neceflVry Tool for a Gard'ner 
to tranfplant Flowers with Succefs, which he is 
often forced to carry from the Place where tliey 
were fowo, to that where he intends they (hiiM 
{row. This Inftrumeot is very ufeful, ^nd hife* 
ders maay Plants from dying after they ha^e 
been transplanted. 

I' 

The Figmre #/ s Gr$ve #r Di/plsmcr. ; 




Of a Trumng'Knife. 
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The Vigme êf a Prsmmi^JMfif^ 

As for the Pruning-Kmfe that Js 
an Inftiumcnt fo very nfccffary, 
that the Gard'ner ought always to 
carry it about him, there being 4 
Thoufand Occafions in Gardenings 
where he'JI want to make ufe of if « 
Some pruning Knives are to (hut in, 
others not. They ferve to trim the 
Roots of Plants before they are put 
into the Ground, and to prune Trees 
and Shrubs. Of 
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Of "DibbUs. 

Tht Bimit of Twê Sent of Dihhlts. 

A Gird'nar ought not to want 
Dibbles or Setcing-fticlu. There 
are ityeni Sorts of them, one Son 
itfemblesWoodcn-Pegs,andarefliaTp 
pointed at the End; with this we 
commonly plant finall Flowers that 
have Fibrous-Hoots ; the others 
are a little larger, and Iheath'd with 
Iron at the End; they are made ufe 
of to plant Bulbs and Flowers of all 
Sorts. 

Of Watering-'Pots. 

T)tere irnoi^iiiig more ufeful in a Garden than 
a Watering-Por, therefore a Gard'ner ought not 
to be unprovided of jt; this Veflel imitates ex- 
aâly the Rain that falls from the Clouds, by 
ihcddlng the Water it contains out of a Thou- 
fiuid little Hdles that arc in the Rofe of it. The 
relief the Plants receive by the help of this Veflel 
' does then 9 great deal of good. 
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Thi Tifmt tfd Wâtering-Ptt. 




Of the Bester. 

The Gard'ner muft not fonet to hive a BeM» 
• er to make his Alleys even ; t«n it oothiog bet>^ 
terto hinder the Weeds from growing, than beat^ 
iaç- the Ground widi this loftrmncDt, ind Dtf- 
chuig contributes more to the Keatnefs of « 
Gu3eo. 

71^ Figmt ef « 2Mtcr. 
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Of Basiuts. 
Th Figmr» of 4 Flnvtr-BMktt, 

A GartTner that 
k cultivates Flowers 
^ mufthave Baâiets to 
put then) in; when 
lie thinks 'tis time 
to gather 'emi diire Sotis of Basfcets Aov the 
Garcfoer's Neatnefs* and his handfome way of 
proceeding in his I^t>feffioo. 

Of the Sieve. 

The Figure of d Garden-Sieve. 

Of all th« Implemeitfs 
that a Florift has occa- 
sion for, there is hard- 
ly any one iDoreuieful than 
a Sieve. 'Tis with this 
Utenfîi he reduces his 
Ground to a Mould} as fine as Duft; which is 
the Sort of Earth that Aiemotuty Râimncithi/s, 
and other tender Flowers require. 

Of the Saw. 

A Siw is not lefs Nccelfary to a Gard'ner than 
any of the other Tools we have meotion'd. He 
employs it to cut off the Branches which he 
can't lake away with his Pruning-Knife, anj 
what it Cut with a Saw looia always very Neat 
after the Roughnefs the Saw has left has been 
fmooth'd over with a Knife. 




The FigHYt of s QârJtner's Séov: 
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Of the l^ifplmting Scoop. 

The Difpbnting Scoop is made ufe of to ok^^ 
up fome Sorts of Plants with the £arth aix>uc*~ 
them» which, were they otherwife remov'd, would 
be. io danger of Dyin^; and feeing a Floriftr hit 
o^en occafion for this Implement he ought to 
provide himfelf with one. 

Tht Figure #/ the G Mr doner's ViJfUmini Sc9§f. 




"Different Sorts of Tots. 

A Gard'ner (hould make a good Provifion of 
Pots to put Flowers in, fuoi as Pinks^ -Atn 
chUs^ Tuberofis^ and the like» which will 
thrive much better there than in the open Grouhâ. 
ThefePots rauft be either of plain Earth or Dftictfi^ 
Ware. The former may ferve for the Plowm- 
en laft mention*d, whereas the latter, being much-^ 
larger, may have Jejfâmins, GMj-FlMers, and b-i ' 
ther Plants of like bignefs Planted in them, and 
ferve for an Ornament to Parterres wheh they are 
plac'd re/rularly and according to Art. 

71!^ Figures êf Tw difcrtm Smsrffeiu 
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Of tbt Hough. 

T%t Figitrt «/ » Htuije» 

You may rake your tt^rp and 
Paths as long as you pleafc, there 
will always appear fofne Incquar 
lities in ^ecij if'they be not 
fmooth'd from time to time with 
a Houeh ; wherefore if the Gar- 
dener be a Lover of Neatnefs he 
will be fure to have \pt him fe- 
vcral of this Sort of Inftnuneott, 
to keep his Piths and Alleys in 
- good Order. 



Of Strmu-Mats. 

JStrew-Mats arc very neceffary for a .Florift to 
prdove bis PUots from Frofts, which voujd o> 
therwife very much endanger the Flowen he had 
fqvn in the Bcdi» efpectuJy fuch al are mofi a- 
vaietoCoId. 

TU I^Un tf 4 &réaihJI£Êk 
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Of t^Chiffel. 

Altho* this Implement be final!, 'tis nevcrthc 
lefs of great Ufc in a Garden. 'Tis u$'d to prune 
Elms and other taU Trees that fcrve for Orna- 
meotSi wiAput being obliged to get up into 'cm. 

The Ttgrnre of m Cbifd. 




Of the Mallet. 

The Fifttre of a AldlUft 




The Mallet is us'd with die 
Chiflfel, to cut off thofe Branches 
we cotdd not (b neatly Me ofF^ 
die Strength of our Hands t b£ 
fides, we are not fure, cl^-y 
daily if the Tree be* tall, tri 
Arike always in the fame Phcê, 
and confcqtfently the Tree would 
be hick'd in federal Phces, which 
would not look well, therefore 

the Mdlet is us*d to make the Amputation ex« 

aft. 

Of the WheeUhm&uu. 

The Ufe of a Wheel-barrow in <3antejl. is to 
carry away Stones, and the Rakings out of the 
Alleys, into Places appointed for them. AUb to 

carry 
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carry Earth and Mould, to mend the lean and 
barren Places of the Garden. 

Tht Fiiitrc tf a \%etl~bttrrew. 
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Of a 'Dibble with feverai Teeth. 
This Tool has been but newly invented ; the 
Body of it is made of a light Wood, and the 
Teeth of a Wood fomething harder, that they 
Quy not be blunted with- putting often ioto the 
Cround. Je is ufeful, becaiife at one Stroke ic 
makes feverai Holes. 'Tis us'd when therf \je 
Drills drawQ upon the Beds, and the manner of 
ufing it is to idee it with both Hands by that 
Piece of Wood that is at the Top of it, ind pla- 
cing it upon the Drills, and thruding it ip; by 
this means feverai Holes will be made at onc^ 
ai I have abeady obfcry'd. which being çxaâl^ 
at .equal Diftances, vill be proper to îov cither 
Peare.or Beans in, or to plant any Sorts of Herbs. 



T^it Fwtre tf * DMe with JiverAl Teeth. 
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Of the Hand'b*rrow. 

The Florift makes ufe of a Hand-barrow, when 
he has Occafioa to carry his Trees and Shrubs 
that are in Pots or Cafes into his Green-Hou/e, 
and which one Man would not be able to arry 
without Help. It is alfo very neccffary to carry 
Dung to the Beds. 

The Fifftri of d Hani-hnrrow. 




Of an Infirument to deflroy Caterpiliars. 

The Fiimre tf m» Imfirument to defirej C<iterpilUtrs. 
The InArument to deflroy Ca- 
terpillars is v«y neccffary, for if 
they were fuffer'd in a Garden, 
they would deflroy mod of the 
Plants. This Inltrumeot his a 
Handle Ten Foot long, that it 
may reach the highsfi Boughs of 
of a Tree. When it is to be made 
ufe of, you muft pull the String, 
and that, by means of the litue 
PuUcy you fee in the Middle of 
it, ' will eafîly bring tc^ether the 
Two cutting Parts of this fort of 
Cizars, whereb]i the Branch will 
be cut off juft at the Extremity 
where the Clufter of Catopillars 
I generally is. 

Of 
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Of the Gardiner's Shears. 

The Gardiner's Shears are neceflary for him to 
dip the Box of his Parterres, the Yews and other 
Trees and Shrubs that ferve as Ornaments ta>hi$ 
Garden. 

The Figure ùf 4 Gar^ne/s Shears. 




Of the Gardiner's Dêuble Ladder. 

A Gard'ner makes ufe of his Double Ladder, 
when he is to frame the Top of an Arbour or 
a Summet^Houfe; or to songe Elm-branches into 
a clofe Walk. 
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The Figure ef m Céar^ner's HettkU LtoUtr, 




Of mother Ladder with Three Feet. 

This Ladder is «"d !«- the fune Purpt^e » 
the former, but it does uyt ftand (o firm. 

The Bffire of tt Ladder with Three Fttt. 
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Of the Rouler. 

A Florift makes ufe of a Rouler, after he haa 
well hough'd and rak'd his Alleys* to make them 
finooth and even.. 

The Ftgurt of 4 Rouler, 
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Of the Tick-Axe. 

The Pick- Axe is made ufe of to dig up the 
Plants tltttfet off the Borders and Compartmeots 
in a Flower-Garden, or to ftir up tne Eartk 
i^ghtly about the Roots of Dwarfs and Shrubs. 



The Figure of a Pick^Axe. 
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Of the Truning'Hook. 

7b€ Fifftre of 4 Pruniftg'Ifê^ks 

The Gardiner who has a Fence of 
Yoke-Elms will have Occafioo for a 
Prunîng-Hook to trim them, without 
wjiich Inftruraent he could not fo 
well be able to do it* There is a 
way of managing this Hook, which 
is eafily learn'd by any who have the 
leaft Difpofition to Gardening» 
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Of Glafs Bells, 

The Tigmrt ef 4 GUfi Bell. 

The Ufe of a Glaft 
Bell is (a requisite to 
a Flonft, that I need 
fay but little of it 
here. He cannot be 
without if, unlcfs he 
has a Mind to let his 
Plants run the Rifque 
of dying; I mean (uch 

as are fow'd upon Beds jud after the Winter is 

over. 

Of Straw Caps. 

TIjc Figure of a Srraw Câf. 
This Sort of Cap is prc- 
per to cover Plants newly 
tranfplanted, and keep 'em 
from the Heat of the Sun, 
which would be a[>t to 
incommode them. 



Of tbeT>mg-fork. 

The Figure of s DMng-fvrJi. 

This ïnftrument is ncceflary to heap 
up or fpread abroad Dung upon the 
Beds, and a Gard'ner cannot by any 
means be without it. 
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Of the Gard'Tter's Trowel. 

Tht F^ttrt of 4 Trawel. 

A Florid ought 
never to bewithouc 
a Trowel, or a 
__ Groove; 'tis with 

that Infiniment he takes up Flowers fucccfifully 
with the Earth about them, which otherwile 
would be in Danger of being kill'd by" taking 
them out of the Ground. 



Of a Sheen. 



The Fill 




G^tr^/ter's Skrec 



There is nothing 
more necefliry to a 
Florid than a Skreen, 
efpeciallywhenheis 
to make t Parterre 
whofe Soil requires 
Sifting. This Ma- 
chine ferves to fe- 
parate the Stones from^he Earth; for Stones can- 
not but be pernicious to a Flower-Garden. 

'Tis not fufficient for a Florid to have all thefc 
Inftrumcnts and Tools by him, he muft keep - 
them fafe, and when they come to be blunted, 
worn, or broken, by often uHng, he mud gee 
them mended or ground. He flioutd likewife 
clear them from Kud, and above all take Care 
that no Body fteals them from him. 

S + CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

General Rules for Planting in Order all 
Sorts of Flowers in a Garden, and 
haw to faw them there. 

ISuppo(ê all requiiice Situations far Partent». 
alreadypitch'd upoiii juft Obfervatioos made 
on the difterent Soils that compofe them, the 
Parterres mark'd out^ and their Borders and CoiDf , 
partments proper for Flowers fiU'd with fuchr 
Earth as is convenient for them; that the Florift 
is qualify 'd as his Profeffion requires, and in a.*. 
Word, that he wants none of thofe laftrumeott. ^ 
and Tools which are neceifary for him to have#^ 
AU this prefuppos'd, it remains that I Aow how 
Flowers are to be planted in theft Parterre^ iir.. 
fuch Manner that they may feem4ifpos'd withk 
Art ; and what ought to be obiènr*4 in reUtioo ,. 
to rowing Flower-Seedst 

EverVy Plant has its particular Temperament, 
derived trom the Place whence it wai firft çaha^ ; 
which ought to induce ua to feveral Coofiderati* ' 
ons concerning Plants, wj^i^ we go about to cub ■ 
tivate them. Qne Sort loves a hot SoiV another- i 
a cold ; (bme delight in meift Ground, others in 
dry; and fome again affeâ the open Air> and o*' - 
thers a clofe $hade; info^nuch that to aâ pru^^i 
dently in Undertakings of this Nature, one'* 
ihould» as much as pofCble, aflign each Flower 
t\iit Kind of Soil which is moft proper for it. 

This being obferv'd," we muft next proceed to 
th: Choice of fuch Flowen as will look heft to^ 

gethcr 
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gether in a Parterre, and not mix indifferently 
the bulbous Roots with the fibious; northofeof 
thefe laft» which are a kind of Dwarfs»' with fuch 
as are of a much higher Growth. There is no- 
thing that offends the Eye (b much io Cbmpirt- 
ments, as thefe forts of odd Mixtures^ 

There are thofe who have been fo curious, that, 
after having mark'd out the Borders and Compart- 
ments proper to put Flowers in, they have compu- 
ted the number of them, to know how many each 
Border or Comoarrment would hold, when plan- 
ted at Four Incnes Diftance one from the otheç; 
and alfo not contented with this Particuhr, have 
planted in flrait Lines» and at equal Diftances 
alternatively, as well Spring. Flowers, as Summer, 
Autumn and Winter $ and this, to the end that 
their Gardens might not at any time of the Year 
be unprovided of Flowers, 

And this is what ought to be remember'd a$ 
to theft Mixtures,* that when you are to remove 
any Flowers, yoi» take care to diftinguiih one from 
another; this Precaution may not be difpens'd 
within refpeft to Narcifits znd Hjdcinths. 

The Rule befbre-mention*d, concerning the 
f^lântÎK of Flowers^ is obferv*d, to the end that 
thefe iwwerf being thus difpos^d" in the Compart- 
ments, they Àay fpirm certain Figures, which by 
thdr Diverfity, artd the )uft Proportion between 
thttn, pkafe the Eye; as likewife by tbçir orderly 
Variety reprefcot ix Cloth of Tiffue of divers Co- 
lours,* wherein the chief Beauty of a Garden con- 

Inr planting Flowers you are, above all Things, 
to avoid Confufion, and by no means to fet one 
Sort where another ought to be. This Error is 
commonly praâis'd now a-days, and is the Reafon 

that 
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tkit £ GndsSv ÎBsfiead of being pleafiog to the 
Sight, a6sD kxib very difagreeably. 

He tkeRfbfc, who, according to the Ki&si I 
hive given, has a mind to plant his Flowers jf^:iD- 
larly, oaght fiift of all to draw Rills upce jcs 
Bordeis, Four Inches difttnt fiQom one aooeaic:, 
loog-ways and crofs-ways, fb that the Banw- 
ers being thas bid out may form a fort of 
Grate. 

In fpacious Gardens efpecially let it be ob- 
fcrv'd, that in cafe the Borders be Three Foot 
broad, there (hould be but Three Rills made on 
each Side at theDiftance of Four Inches from 
one another, that (b the Two Sides being pre- 
pared for Flowers, there mav renuin one of a Foot 
broad vacant in the Midcile> which is relerv^d 
for thofe of the large Kind, whereas the others 
are for bulbous Roots, and /maii Flowers. This 
I fliall fpeak more of in its proper place, but the 
better to comprehend what I have already faid» 
you are defir'd to obferve the following Figure. 

The Figmrc •/ d Border yrefMr'd to plant Flowers in. 





Tho* I recommend this way of Planting Flow- 
ers, 'cis not that I pretend to eftablifii it as a 
general Rule, that muft always be obfcrvM; eve- 
ry one is at liberty to follow what J^ancy he hies 
bleft» provided his Defign be good; that is to fay) 

tKat 
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that the Flowers which caft deep Roots be not 
iningled with thofe that have but middling ones, 
efpecially among the bulbous Sort; and that he 
always obferves to put Rannnculuss and Tulips 
a-part> in particular Cut*wo;ks> and in fcparate 
Beds by thcmfelves, and the ^nemênes hkewifc 
a-part from one another. This Separation will 
have a wonderful EfFed-, whereas if they arc 
planted all together, they w.Il not afford half the 
Plcafure to the Eye they would otherwife do. 

Flower-Gardens ought to be prepar'd for what 
they are defign'd about the End of the Month 
o( Siptembevj which is the time we begifl to fet 
divers bulbous Roots, and to fow fome Flow- 
ers. 

In refpeft to fowing the Seed of any Plant 
whatfbever, we ought firft to fee that it be found, 
^nd not decay 'd nor eaten by Mice, or other Ver- 
min; and if it prove to be good, and fit to be 
fowo» we prepare on purpofc a very light Earth, 
and having skreen'd it welh 'we fow the Seeds in 
it. The Seeds of Flowers are fown either in Pots, 
in hot Beds, or in the naked Earth; the Seed 
we fow in Pots is commonly of fuch Flowers as 
require to be fown before Winter, and which 
cannot bear the Cold, for fo foon as they appear 
above Ground, and the Froft begins to be fliarp, 
they mud be hous*d. 

When you fow any Plant whatever in a Flow^ 
ci>Garden, you muft always take care to be very 
neat in your Work, and likewife remember to 
(wvcr your Seeds fo- foon as ever they are fown, 
and they will come up the foener. 

What I fay here relating to Seeds, is only a 
general Idea I give of the Manner of fowing 
them; but as there are feveral Circumftances 

more 
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more that belong to particular Plants I reftrvcM 
rpeak thereof 'till I come to treat on the Head% 
where I Ihall (hew how to cultivate dieau 



CHAR. VIII. 

Of the general Care to he taken of mU 
Sorts of Flo^ersj in order to fre^^ 
jerwe then. '.:% 

» 

IN like manner as the Earth is the Mother^ o^ 
all Flowersyand fupplies them with the Nutri^ji 
ment they require, fo i Gard'oer ought ootooly 
to take care to plant them welL but aUo to IoqKl 
to them after they are planted ; for all Sorts of^i 
Plants, when they ai'e young, ftand no le& in-y 
need of being carefully tended» than of Nouriflt^ ' 
ment to mal^e them grow, w 

Of the Manner of Weeding éf Flowers. '^ 

The Firil Confîderation a Gard*oec ought tt^^ 
have for his Flowers is, to take Care they be not « 
over-run nor choak'd by Weeds, which in aU^ 
Seafons grow too plentifully among them, and 
which obliges him to weed them often^ if the 
Ground be not frozen, or too much ibal^d with 
Rain. In the Fkft Cafe> his Labour would he 
to no purpofe» becaufe of theHardnefs erf tht.. 
Barth> which would fuifer him only to puU off ' 
the Leaves of the Weeds, which coofêqueotljr 
would fprout again as fooo as good Wester caoMw 

In 
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In the Second Ca(e^ Whenever he weeds io rainy 
Weather, he takes away irith the Roots of thefe per* 
njdoQS Herbs all the heft of the Soil, wherein 
are contained the moft fubtile Salts, and therefore 
to take away any of that Soil muft of Confe- 
^uence be prejuaicial to Plants. 

Whenever you weed your Garden, and meet 
with certain Ul Herbs that are deeply rooted» 
you ought not to content your felf with pulling 
'cm up with your Hand» fiace jt^ i$ iinpoflible 
blitlbme of the Roots mud remain in the Ground, 
an4 your Labour be thereby refkief d fruitlefs ; 
but you ihould rather feel for them with your 
Fingers, and having found them you may with 
a little Care pull them entirely up. I think tl^is^ 
Advice wiôi^ to fuch as either weed themfelvjers,' 
or keep w eeden. 

It is often dangerous to delay this Worl^ in*' 
aftrach as Weeds taking Root f^er than good 
Flams devour the Nouriniment Flowers have oc- 
Èifîoo for, and hinder their Seeds from the Be* 
nefit of it : Befides they intangle their Roots 
with theirs, and by ^e Multitude of their Fi- 
bres choke the greateft Part of them ; for which 
Realba it ic re<)ui(ite that the Gardiner weed his 
Parterres well before he pretends to fow any 
Seeds ib them, for fear left delaying it 'till they 
ace come up» ahd yet very tender, tlieir Shoots 

rticeive foÊAt Damage from the Weeders. 

» 

i>f fame Incimveniences to be avoided. 

^ It Ibmctimés happens that after you have fo wn 
the Seeds» Part of them remain above Ground» 
having been by feme Accident uncovered» or o- 
thçrwife» In luch cafe, as foon as you perceive 

it. 
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it, and before they have taken Root, you (hould 
cover them a~new with frefli light Earth; and 
tho' they fhould have taken Root, which you 
may cauly difcover by certain fmall hairy Fi- 
bres that you will fee lying on the Surface of the 
Earth, yet the fame Rule is to be obferv'd. 

Cold is the worft Enemy to Plants, and there- 
fore lb foon as ever you begin to feel the Ap- 
proaches of the Winter, you Ihojld not fit idle, 
but feek all Methods to preferve your Seeds a- 
gainft its Rigour. For this end the Gard'ners 
commonly ufe Straw, or dry Dunç, wherewith 
they cover their Beds and Squares ôioft part of 
that Seafon. Some provide good (lore of Pots 
wherein they fow their Seeds, which when they 
begin to perceive cold Weather approaching, they* 
take and fet in their Grecn-houfes, where there's 
no Reafon to fear the Froft or cold Weather. 

Over and above thefc Inconveniences, which 
we are to prevent as much as poflible, there tre 
fome fo extraordinary curious in the Culture of 
Flowers, that to guard them from the too great 
Heats of the San, which would make them fade 
too foon, they plant a double Row of Stakes» 
of which thofe that are on the Side the Sun 
fhines mod upon, are (horter than the others; oa 
thefe they hang a Piece of Cloth, whieh mdnt^ 
a fort of Covering for them, defends them from 
the Vehemence of its Rays» and brings them to 
their perfeâ Growth, without any manner d( 
Damage. ^Tis not that I would nave this lafT 
Rule ab(blutely obferv'd» unlefs in a fmall Gar- 
den, becaufe in a ^reat one the Expence would 
be apt to exceed the Benefit. 

Of 
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Of the Neceffity of Waterings y and of 

the Manner of it. 

'Tis certain there is naturally in Vitty Plant a 
Moifture we term RasUcéd^ without which it 
would not be able to grow: And as this Moi* 
fture is not n>aintain'd but by another foreign 
Humidity, which ordinarily proceeds either from 
Rain, or from the Watering we give to Plants, 
it mud of Confequence follow that this Watering 
of Plants is neceflar}'. It is by this Affiftance 
only that they have their Extenfîon, aâ efficaci* 
oulty, and give us what we expeâ from them. 

This being (b^ there remains nothing but to 
know how thefe Waterings may be apply'd, (o 
as to become ufeful to Flowers, and ooake them 
appear in our Gardens in their utmoft Perfeâi- 

Now feeing different Seafbns require different 
Confideratîons in refpeâ to Waterings, I muft 
acquaint you that in Summer Plants have need 
to be well wetted, efpecially in the Evenings af- 
ter the Sun is gone down ; becaufe the Water, 
which has a fccret Influence that is kindly to 
I^lowers, being fomented in the Bo(bra or the 
Earth, afterwards communicates all its mofi fub- 
tile Parts to the Roots of Flowers, which benefit 
by it according to the Procreative Faculty Na« 
tare has given them. 

If Plants require Watering during the Winter, 
we muft be fure not to let them have it *till the 
Sun is rifen, and never after Sun*(èt, for fear they 
fhould freeze in the Night, when the Cold is al- 
ways moft intenfe, Alfo we ought to take Care 
that the Watering be but moderate^ and that the 

Water 
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Water wet not the Leaves, as being defign'd pa- 
ly for the Roots; this may be eafily tSéBttA^ 
by watering them out of the Neck of a finall 
V/atering*Pot without a Rofe. 

*Tis not fufficient to obferve the Time proper 
for Waterings, we muft like wife take Mouce 
what Quantity of Water we are to afford Phots* 
Too much, or too littles caufes them to hnguifli; 
whereas when they are juft moiften'd as much n 
their Nature requires» they thrive exceçdiq^Iy^ 
and grow tcf a Wonder. 

To water Plants we commonly make ule (^f 
a Watering-Pot, which, by means of little Hoki 
•n the Top of a clos'd Neck^ lets out the Water 
like to Raiif, which coming upon the Plants in 
little Drops moiftens them equally throughout 
and refrefhes them while you look on them. 

There are fometimes Plants growing in Pots^ 
which for want of Moifture are ready to droopy 
Thefe Pots you take and plunge into a ClAeru 
within an Inch bf their Brims» and there let 
them flay WW fuch time as the Water comes up, 
thro* the Holes at Bottom» and appears on thq 
Surface of the Earth contained in tne Pôtsf th^ 
you vikt Ihem our» ^nd carry them to foibe o> 
ther Place to let theni ftand and drain. 

Whether in Pots, Cafes, or open Ground, it' 
often happens that the Earth being too mucii^ 
moiften'd, upon a fudden Drought turns to a' 
Cruft fo very hard that the Water Hides off from, 
it, and cannot penetrate to the Roots of the 
Plants; in which cafe the Ground ibuft be we)l 
beaf, and then the Water will enter to Satisfit 
Aion. 

0^. 
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Of Jf^aters proper for Watering. 

'Tis pretended that WeJI-Wâtcr, being not fuA 
ficîently rarify'd by reafon of a great Degree of 
Cold it has, IS not proper for Plants ; but Expe- 
rience teaches us, that Ut it he Wcll^H/atery or con-- 
vefd in Pipes from a Spring^Heàid, it will do well 
enonghj provided it fiéind fonte Time in the Stifo 
and Air y and that fome Sheeps or Beers Dnng be 
put in it^ with a Qnantitj of crnmmj Earth that 
Ijts next under the Turf and that it he ftir'd he- 
fore joH ufe it. 

Running- Water is what is bcft efteem'd, be- 
caufe being continually in Motion it fubtilizes and 
warms it kl^ and acquires fcrtihzing Qualities 
thereby. 

Rain-Water prçferv'd in Ciftcrns has likewifc 
wonderful Properties, in that falling froni on high 
it participates of the fubtile Parts ot the Air» and 
of the Fire which gives us Life, and confequent- 
ly cannot but renaer Gardens extreamly fertile» 
For the fame Reafon we always find Fields to flou- 
rifli after great Rains. 

As for Pond and Standing Waters, there are 
thofe that maintain they are by no means proper 
for Plants, bcc^jufe, fay th:y, they contain cer- 
tain grofs Particles, which not being able to pe- 
netrate them but with Difficulty, are more ape 
to produce bad EfFcfts than do any good. They 
affirm likewife they are fubjcft to engender Worms, 
wliich fixing to the Roots of Flowers gnaw 
them, whence it frequently happens that they 
languilh and die. But we often find that thofc 
Waters, when rarify'd by the Hcnt, do Won- 
ders to the Root of a Flower, which makes us 

T . ef 
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of opinion that they difcharge themfclvcs*of all 
Impurities by this Rarefaftion, fo that it may 
well be faid that this Scruple is an ill<^roiindea 
Opinion. 

Remarks as to Flowers that are in Tots. 

It fometinies happens, that, through frequent 
Rains, the Earth in the Flower-Pots wpuld be 
too much moiften'd, if necefTary Precaution were 
not us*d: When therefore any fiich Thing falls 
out, you take the Pots and lay them along fide- 
ways, fo. that the Water may drain out; and then 
obferving which Way the Wind fits, you muft 
be fure to turn their Bottoms that way, otherwi(ê 
the Mother Roots» and thofe that depend on 
them, would be in danger of dying. 

Of certain Remedies proper to recover 
Flowers whofe Roots have been hurt. 

'Tis fometimes obfervable that a Plant is lao- 
guifhing from a yellowifh Colour which appears 
on its Leaves, and whenever that happens one pre^ 
fently fuppofes the Caufe to proceed from its 
Roots. . Now for remedying this Malady, you 
. muft take the Pot wherein the Çlant is ana lay it 
along fide-ways; then having a little Wateriog- 
Pot in your Hand with a fmall long Spout^ pour 
the Water thro' till by degrees it hollows the 
Ground to the Root, and difcovers the Difeafe 
it has, which being known* take a Pruning-Knife 
and pare away the diflempcr'd part to the Quick, 
then let it dry for half an Hour, afterwards put 
Turpentine upon ir> and fo fill up the . Pot again 
with dry and very light Evth« 

I£ 
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If it be a bulbous Root that happens to be thus 
afFcâed, you matt fearch out the difeas d pare 
by gently removing the Earth that is rpund a- 
bout it ; then taking a Pruning- Knife make an In- 
cifion into the place, even to the Quick, which 
done, remove the fmall wounded Tunicles, co- 
ver it with Eatth as before, and you'll find it 
become found. 

You often meet upon this Pot-Earth with a 
kind of whitifli Hoar refembling a Spider's Web, 
cover'd with Dew and fmcUing like a Mufh- 
room. This Earth fo poifon'd is very perni- 
cious to the Plant that grows in it, and therefore fo 
foon as ever the Hoar is perceived, the beft way 
is to change the Mould for fome frelh, which 
being fufficicntJy impregnated with Salts, and of 
a li^ht Temperature, may rcftore the languifhing 
Vegetable to its former Vigour: Then does it 
foon begin to revive and aflume new Force. 

Tkat one ought to take care not to touch 
Flowers with one's Hand. 

There arc a fort of People, who when they 
come into a Garden, are never fatisfy'd unlefs 
they can touch the Flowers they like with their 
Hands. They cannot be contented with barely 
looking on them, but mufl be feeling them too« 
which is an unfupportable Cuftom to all fuch as 
are true Florifts; fince it is certain, that handling 
a Flower not only tarnifhes it, but alfb is apt to 
difplace the Leaves, and oftentimes to make it 
droop and languiih. 

Not that Flowers are put into the Ground 
meerly to be admir'd, but there are certain times 
when they ought to be left wholly to adorn a \ 

T X Garden 
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Garden. This is for the Gard*ncr*s Honour» but 
which he would quickly be deprived o/i if he 
harken'd to the Requeft of feme Ferions, who 
are fuch Lovers of Flowers that they won*t be at 
the pains to cultivate them; yet they will go 
from Garden to Garden to beg them, under pre^ 
tence that they have a fine Nofegay to nake a 
Prcfcnt of: Nay, they beg with fo great Im- 
portunity» that it feems a kind of Injury to deny 
them, unrcafonably perfuading thcmfelves that a 
Fiorift has no greater End in planting, than to 
giveaway what ne raifcs, nqt confldering that he 
puts himfelf to all thdt Charge and Trouble more 
for his own private Satisfaâion than on any other 
^ account \ and therefore fince he was wholly at 
the Expence and Labour of railing his Garden, 
'tis but reafonable he (hould enjoy the Plcafurc 
of \u For this reafbn a curious Florift vi pardon- 
able when he refufes thcfe forts of Favours, e/pe* 
cially where the Demands extend to what is rare, 
and which he dtfircs to fee the Fruit of* No 
Relation or Friend can be fo near to a Man that 
he ought to be angry at fuch a Repulfc. It is 
not but that there are times when Flowers arc to 
be gather'd, and then it would not be good Man- 
ners in any Gard'ner to refufe a reafonable quan- 
tity when civily ask'd. 

HrjD to keep Plants in Tots after they 
' have Jhed their Flowers. 

After the Plants have flied their Flowers therë 
might be danger to let the Pots (land too long în 
the Sun, for fear that being too much heated it 
might caufe fome alteration in their future Pro- 
duâions. For a Remedy therefore to this Ir:- 

conve- 
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convenience, you muft in the beginning of Sum* 
mcr carry your Pots to fome place more open 
to the Air, and where the Sun does not fo much 
come, to the end that fuch a kindly and tempc* 
rate Warmth may rcftore the exhaufted Force of 
the fatigued Plant : But if at the end of the ' 
Spring, or the beginning of Summer, it fhould 
happen to rain much, then for fear the Roots 
ihould rot, by the Pots receiving too much Wa- 
ter, you rauft take the latter and lay them along 
fide-ways, as I have already advis'd, or elfe put 
them in a place where there comes a great deal 
Air, other wife, if they be too clofe ftiut up, 
their Earth will be apt to grow mouldy. 
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of ivhat ought to he ohfer^vd in rela- 
tion to planting all forts of Floivers 
in Pots, and the Means of raifing 
Nmferies of them in the naked 
Earth. 

THE following Obfervations arc not left nc- 
cefl^ry to a Florid than thofe already hand- 
led ; and as Pots are a great help towards ^aifing 
Flowers profperouidy, I thought it not amifs to 
give here fome Rules concerning the Planting 
them in thcQi. 

Curious Perfons to go about their Work ma- 
fterly, take an account of the Number of the 
È.oots they intend to plant; and having affign'd 
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2 Pot to each, write down the Names of the 
Flowers allotted them for fear of forgating what 
they are, then taking the Pots that arc to contain 
thcfe Roots, they prepare to plant them afccr the 
manner following. 

Having thcfe Pots ready, which you muft 
take care to chufe Three Inches narrower at bot- 
tom than at top, to the end Flowers may be thé 
eafîer remov'd out of them; you are to lay Gra- 
vel at the Bottoms of them, that either the com- 
mon or Rain- Water may get the eaficr thro'them. 

Others take fifted Earth and put at the bottom 
of their Pots, prcffingit a little with their Hands; 
but fome that have been very much experienced 
in the Culture of Flowers, ao by no means ap- 
prove of this way, alledging that it is dange- 
rous to follow it, becaufc, fay they, En-mcts 
may get in by the Holes at the Bottoms of rhe 
Pots and gnaw the Roots of the Plants therein 
contained ; wherefore I muft needs own it would 
be more advifable to fill the Bottoms with Grar 
vcl than with Eaith; after which, you muft put 
of this fiftcd Mould fuch a Quantity into every 
Pot a$ you think the Plant will require. 

This Precaution taken, you muft be careful if 
they be bulbous Roots you would plant in Pots^ 
to get of the fame Earth we have been (peaking 
of, which, tho* light, ought to be impregnated 
with abundance of Salts, and fill them up with 
it as high as yon judge convenient, which ne* 
verthelefs is to be regulated according to the big- 
nefs of the Plant. 

Having obfcrv'd this, and prepared your Bed 
Upon which the Bulb is to rcpofc, and which 
ought to rife within Four Inches of the Ton of 
the ]pot» t^o' it may fometimes be more and fome- 

cistes 
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times lirfs, proportionable to (he largenefs of the 
Plant: You muft remember to plant but one Root 
in each Pot, to place it there as artfully as pof- 
/ible, and afterwards to cover it with the fame 
Mould you put under it. 

Other forts of Roots, planted in Pots, do not 
require lefs Confideration, for as to the Earth they 
are covered with, it ought to rife in the middle 
above the Pot, and defcendihelvingto theBripi^» 
inafmuch as this little Mafs is but too apt to (iqjif 
partly thro^ its own weight, and partly thro' the 
(humidities that came to it. 

If the Pots proper for cither bulbous or ether 
Roots be large enough to. receive fcveral at a 
time, you muft always remember to let the Di- 
ftancc of Four Inches at leaft be between every 
Two, and by th^t means the Plants having Room 
and Nouriftiment fuflScient may grow to a due 
growth. 

To conduft our felves well in the Occcnomy 
of Works of this kind, good Order requires that 
we fliould not put two Plants of different Sorts 
into one Pot, that being a Confufion which di(^ 
pleafes the Eye; and we ought moreover to take 
care to fix Rates to each Pot, which may conr 
tain the Names of the Flowers planted in 'em. 

I have known pretended Florifts, who inftcad 
of forming a Bed of Earth in the Pots after the 
manner I have defcrib'd, and wherein the Root 
is to be artificially plac'd, have at firft filled up 
the Pots with Earth of their own Preparation, 
and afterwards taking the Root between their 
Fingers, have thruft it into the jGronnd up to 
the Eye. But this Method is not fure enough 
to be followed; the Situation we thereby give 
to Plants is not pertain, the Place they ought t ^ 
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occupy not fix'd, and the Diftance required bewem 
the firft Bed of Earth and the Brims of the Poc 
not exadly obfcrv'd, unlcfs by Chance: More« 
over, it often happens that by thrufting a Root 
thus inconfiderately into the Ground its Fibres 
arc broke^which cannot but be highly prejudicial 
to it. 

Thefc Sorts of Plants being thus put into the 
IE.artIi, you muft next take care not to let too 
idbchSun come upon them all at once, efpeciall)^ 
• if the Heats of Autumn are not pretty temperate; 
but on the contrary, remember to keep them cool 
^till fuch time as you perceive they begin to fhool^ 
when you mav expoTe them to the fuU Sun id 
Places allottea for them, either upon Tiles or 
Stones; for fhould they be fet upon the bard 
Barth, they might be liable to have the Holes 
at the Bottoms of their Pots ftop'd, and fo by tha 
retarding of the Water their Roots would be cotw 
ruptcd and they die. 

Of Nurferies of Flowers^ and ùf the -> 

Bulbs of Flowers. 

In order to make a Nurfery of Fbwen, you; 
ought to obferve the Rules I am going to give 
you, for fuch a Place being cultivated, accc»-d- 
ing to the Rules of Art, will always be able to 
furnifti your Garden well with Flowers. 

To fuccecd in it, get Beds well prepar'd, co- 
ver them over Two Inches thick with CiktA or 
skrccn'd £arth,and with as muchMouid^pread this 
very well and even it; then taking your Plants* 
or Roots in your Hand, each feparately> put 'em : 
in Places that you believe moft proper for them, 
obfcrving always not to let them be too near one 

another. 
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>mothcr, bccaufe they will grow the better. This 
done^ take of the Earth mix'd with Mould» and 
lift it on the Plants thus plac'd in Order. Even 
the Ground with a Kake« or elfe pafs your Hand 
gently over it; then leave the reft to Nature, 
who after you have done your Duty will not 
fail to do hers. 

But if in the Garden you would Cultivate 
there are Plots, where during the Winter the Sun 
yever comes, ftay 'till the Spring before you fur- 
nish them with the Plants defign'd for them 9 for 
Heat being what puts the Parts that concur to 
Vegetation in Motion, it would otherwife often 
happen that thefe Plants being, for want of Heat, 
as it were in a kind of Numnefs, would not on- 
ly languiih, but alfo die for the greateft part. 

This Rule being well obfery'd, and the Sea*- 
ipn come for Culf tvating both Sununer and Km-' 
tumn Flowers, chufe the leaft among them, place 
them as we have juft- now order'd; and as for 1 
the larger Sort, make Holes about Two Inches 
deep and put them into the Ground, then cover 
them gently with (ifted Earth, and afterwards 
Water thepi fo foon as they begin to fprcut, fup- 
pofing there is no Rain, and they'll grow won- 
derfully. 

To have a Flower-Nurfery well order'd, fine 
contrived Parterres are not neceffary, plain fimple 
Beds will do welt enough, provided they be 
neatly marked out by the Line. 

Thefe Sorts of Nurferies ought to lye towards 
the £4/}, for too great Heat would injure the 
Plants in them, as too much Shade would be apt 
to make them fade* 

CHAP. 
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of Animals defiruBi've to Plants, and 
of the Manner of dejlroy'mg them. 

ê 

PLants as weD as Men have Animals for their 
Enemies, againft whom we are oblig'd to 
declare War, if we have a Mind to enjoy that 
Pletfure in a Garden which we commonly pro« 
pofe to our felves. 

Of Cats and ^ogs. 

I begin with theie Animals> becaufe they firft 
offer tnemfelves to my Memory. I fay then» 
Dogs and Cats are by oo means to be fuffer'd in 
a Flower Garden ; the former in that by their 
continual Leapings and Soundings they diforder 
the Beds and Flowers, and leave deplorable Marks 
of their Wantonneis ; the latter by their dung- 
inr every where, and afterward^ fcratcbing tno 
(^und to hide it, give the Gard'ner no lefs dif* 
pleafure; nay, thefe lift tear up the Flowers and 
fpoil thcm« which the firft feldom do. 

For thefe Reafons a Gard'ner ought continual* 
\y to be on his Guard, that neither of thefe Ani- 
oials enter his Garden, nor (b much as run over 
it, the fureft way to prevent which would be to 
drive them away with Whips, whenever they 
attempt it. 



Of 
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Of Moles. 

A famous Author fays. The Mole is punifti'd 
with Blindftefs for its Inclination to fpoil every 
thing, and in truth its Nature will not fuffer it 
to oo any thing lefs, for being obliged continu- 
ally to Work under Ground, no wonder, if by 
heaving up the £anh« it tears forth the Roots» 
and fo deftfoy the Plant. 

Thefe Paflfages» which Moles make in the Earth, 
not only kill all the Flowers that come in their 
way, but likewife (trvt for Boroughs to Field- 
Mice, who do not fail to make ufe of fuch Op- 
portunities to vifit the Roots of Flowers, which 
they entirely deftroy with their Teeth. 

Confidering then the many Mifchiefs thefe 
Animals bring to a Garden» I perfuade my felf 
a GattTner cannot take too much pains to deftroy 
them, nothing being foprovokine to a true Lover 
of Flowers, as to fee all that loft in a Moment, 
which he had been raidng for a whole Year. 

The following Receipt will, as I have been 
aflfur'd, infallibly deftroy Moles. Take of white 
H"l!c'>ore, and the Roots of Pulma Chrifiiy both 
dry'd, pound them well together, and after ha- 
ving pulverir'd them, pafs them thro* a Sieve; 
then add to them Barly-Flower and Eggs diluted 
with Wine and Milk: Of all this make a Pafte, 
divide it into littlv Pellets, and lay them in the 
Ho!<-s under the M le-hill, which 'tis faid will 
oeltainly kill the Moles. 

Some fqueeze wild Cucumbers, and with the 

ifuice mix*d with a red Earth, fl^ake Pellets» and 
^y in the Mole-boles. 

.» 

Others 
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Others make Holes about the Mplc-hilf, pre* 
tending that as Thieves hate the Light» /b Moles 
finding Air come into their Habitations will leave 
them, and never come qear them more. . 

I have alio known another Expedient to ex- 
terminate Moles, which is tbis> You muft guefs 
pretty near when thefe Animals will begin to 
move for Forage, and at that time watch them ; 
when you fee the Earth heave go foftly towards 
it, and then, without lofing any tm3e« clap in your 
Paddle before the Mole, and you may at the fame 
time throw up the Earth and the Animal, but 
take care you pi^fcntly knock it oth' Head, or it 
will foon take Earth again. 

I have known (bme take them after this man- 
ner: They provided a great piece of Wood, and 
drove long Nails in it. When they fpv*d the* 
Animal to move, they took the piece or Wood ' 
by one end, and with all their forcé ftruck it in- 
to the Ground that was heaving, by which 
means they cither kill'd or ftund the Mole, fo u 
it might eaHly be taken out withthel^addle. 

Of Rats. 

The E mperor Conflantine faid, that Rats were 
domeftick Animals, and familiar Thieves, but it 
. is not thefe are mofl to be fear'd in our Gard- 
ens ; they are, 'tis true, very lickerifh after good 
Fruit when ripe, and 'tis in that they diftinguifli 
themfelves from Field-Rats, wEohve only up- 
on Roots like poor wild Creatures; but it would 
be better for the Florift if they fed on fomething 
elfe, and left gnawing his Plants, which are the 
only Objeds of his Thoughts^ 
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I fancy it will not be here improper to fiy 
fomething concerning deftroying this kind of 
Field-Vermin, as t have done concerning others. 
For this purpofe take Barly-flower mix'd with 
wild Cucumber-feeds, add to them black Helle- 
bore and Coloquintida, and of the whole make si 
Pafle, which lay in fuch Places where you know 
the Rats come, and it will be furc to deftroy 
them. 

Or elfe take the Filings of Iron> and mix them 
with Leaven, Then furnilh with it all the Places 
where the Rats are accuftom'd to revage, and 
they'll be fure to eat of it and die. 

Another way there is to make Rats fly from a 
Garden, and ,tnat is by fuming the Place where 
you know the Rats come with fmoak of Vitrio', 
Organy,. Cellery-fceds and Nigella, the whole 
Burnt together. 

I believe thefe Remedies are very good, having 
taken them from one PdUadms, a famous Author 
about Agriculture, who no doubt would have 
writ nothing of this Kind, that he did not know 
to be true, cither from others or his own Expe- 
rience. 

Of Birds. 

Birds are highly pernicious to a Flower- 
Gardén ; for it is to be. fear'd that after a great 
Drought, when they come to fcour iheir Wings 
by basking in the Dud, they may fcratch up the 
Earth, and with it the Flowers, or at leaft tç 
damnific them, that they will not be able to 
live afterwards. 

To proteft ones Garden from thefe trouble- 
fome Animals, and drive them away to a convc* 

nient 
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aient Diftance, thcre^s a Machine ufually call'd ^ 
Scare-crow, ef which follows a Dcfcription. 

Get Four or Five Stakes Two Foot high, ftick 
them into the Ground near your Beds or Parter- 
res» tie a long Pole athwart tncm a Top, hang to 
it Wing-feathers crofs one another, and at a con- 
venient Diftance put little Carriers-bells, which 
by means of the Wind coming to King, and the 
Feathers turning nimbly round at the fame time, 
the Birds will be fo frighted, as well at the Noife 
as the Sight, that they will inmiediatelv fly away. 
But that you may know the better wnat I mean 
by the Scare-crow, I have fubjoin'd the Figure 
of it. 

The Figure ofd Scare-crcw. 




Of Caterpillars. 

There is no Animal fo pernicious to Plants as 
Caterpillars, who not only rob them of their 
Leaves, but alfo (6 infeâ their whole Bodies^ 
that they very often caufe them to die. 

The beft way to deal with this Vermin is, 
when you find a whole knot of them on a Tree 
to take them off all at once. This is to be done 
in the Winter, before the young ^ Brood are 
hatch'd» for afterwards, upon the firft fair Wea- 
ther, there will com; fuch Swarms of them. 

abroad 
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abroadi that it will be difficult to get rid of 
theiD. 

Neverthelcfs, if by the Negligence of our 
Gard'ner his Plants are attack'd by this Vermin, 
he muft not fail every Morning at Day-Break to 
take them off; for 'tis then, tnrough the Frcfti- 
nefs of the Night, they gather together in Heaps, 
and may be eatily exterminated. 

Now as there are few Gardens without great 
Trees about them, where Caterpillars are engen- 
dcr'd by infeftious Fogs, and to which they may 
fecretly retreat for Shelter, I thought fit to give 
the Reader a Defcription of an Inftrument to de- 
ft roy them, as I have done at Page 258, where 
likewife may be feen the Figure of that Inftru- 
ment» and Inftruâîons for its Ufe. 

Of Snails 

The way to deal wkh Snails, is to watch for 
them about Break of Day> when they come out 
of the Earth to go a foraging, and tread them 
to Pieces. 

This Infeft nibbles the Leaves of Plants in fudi 
manner, that you'll find them quite eaten thro\ 
Sometimes you fhall fee other Leaves dying, and 
almofl rotten thro' the Wet that has fallen upon 
them. 

Of Earth-Warms. 

Harth-Worms are very apt to gnaw the Roots 
of Plants when they come at them) for which 
Reafon one ought to fuffer as few of them in t 
Garden as poffible. The way to get rid of 'em 
is to wait for 'eiy after Rain^ or when the Sun 

is 
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is going dowD^ for 'cis then thefè little Anirailji- 
go in Quèft of thdr Food, at which times yov^ 
may very cafily deftroy them, 

• . -" 

Of Ants or Emmets. 

'Tis faid, that burning the Eamets, and leav- 
ing them upon the Place, will oblige all other 
Ants to keep o£F, and never appear thereabouts a* 
gain, for fear they /hould be ferv'd the âme; 
Saiice. .. 

The Emperor ?4g#Mriiix, who has written. a^ 
Treatife of Agriculturet aflures us, that to xià t 
Garden of EmmetSj we need only take ibme^ 
empty Snail-lh ells, and burn them with the Wood > 
of a certain Tree called Stjrdx^ afterwards pulr , 
verize them, and fo throw them into the Aii(-.^ 
Hill ; thefc Infeâs having fo great an Averiloa 
to this kind p( mix'd Powder, that it iiximedU*.v 
ateJy drives them from the Places they iiaunt. , 

Take likewife pounded Organy, mix it with , 
Brimftone, throw the Powder into the Enimets^ 
Holes, and you'll find tlaat it will entirely iiiiperfe 
them. 

*Tis thus this famous Emperor» after he 
vanqui/h'd the Ar^biétns and Sdractns^ made Wac ^ 
upon Ants, not thinking it unworthy of him to .f 
triumph over thefe Enemies of Plants^ whatfbe^; . 
ver Glory he had acquired by fubjugating fo ma- 
ny People to his Laws. 




Of Cantharides. 



'C. 



If we refer our felves to Pdmfhilms^ a faaipm 
Author, upon Agriculture» to know what yf^rA 
ought to do to keep our Plants from Çdfftkéfri^ . 
2 - hell 
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hell bid us either fake old Cow-Dung, or the 
Roots of wild Cucumbers, and having burnt 
them, finoak our Gardens with it ; by which, 
he fays, thefe Animals will be obliged to leave , 
the Flowers entirely. 

Of Green Bugs. 

Againft Green Bugs, Take ftrong White- Wint 
Vinegar, and mix it with the Juice of Henbane, 
then rub the Places where thefe Infeâs come 
with the Mixture, and you'll find 'twill kill 'cm. 

Another Way; Put Muftard-feed and Bay-feed 
together into a Por, and boil them in Water; 
then take them off, and when the Liquor is quite 
cold fprinWe with it the Plants thefe Bugs fre* 
quent^ and they'll be fure to fall off. 

Some, to cet rid of thefe little Animals, only 
make ufe of their Finders by killing them, which 
indeed is the fureft Way ; but when there are a 

treat Number *to deal with, we miy very well 
e tir^d' before we have compafs'd them all. 
This is the InfeS: we frequently fee upon 
R.ofe*buds, which notwithftandiiig the Thorns 
that Nature has given them for a Protedion, 
cannot neverthelefs defend themfelves from thefe 
Btigs, who do them much Damage, and hinder 
their Growth. 

Of Vtnc-Ftetteri. 

The way of delivering Plants from this Sort 

of Vermin is very eafie; the Manner this. 

^ Stick into the Ground a Stake half a Foot 

high, put at Top of it a Mug upfide down, and 

you'll find this mifchievous Brood will come to 

U ftrclte^ 
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(helter there; then take th^, and kill them at 
Plearure. 

Of a general Remedy againfi all Sorts ef 
Animals hurtful to Flowers. 

Here follows a Remedy which Democritmi has 
left us, and which ftiortcns the way towards dc* 
ftroying all Sorts of Animals that are Emmies 
to Plants. He bids you take a^bout Eight or 
Ten Cray-Fi(h, put them into an Earthen Pot 
with Water, fet them out in the Air for Eight 
Days> and then take of the Water and fprinlde 
the Plants with it, for the firft time, as cher ^ 
peeping out of the Ground. Then' Eight Days 
after repeat the fame, and» he (âyf, you-il find 
your fdf freed from all Sorts of Infeas whatfo- 
ever, for they never attempt to come Rear your 
Garden any more. 

After firmaoy Ways prefcribM for lidding our 
felves of Vermin pernicious to Plants» you mojA 
make ufe of them as Need r^uir^ othefwiie 
they will deftroy your Plants, and niînyour V^ 
terres* v 



^ 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the true Art of Multiplying all 
Sorts of Floivers, and "when and 
hyu) to gather their Seeds y ivitb fome 
curious Ohfervations on the Seeds 
and bulbous Roots of Flowers. 

WHEN! meet with certain Perfons who 
pretend to be carious in Flowers, and yet 
eontent thcmfelvcs only to fee 'eta blow, without 
taking care to inftruft themfelves in the Method 
of Increafing them, I cannot but accufe fuch Pet^ 
fons of extream Stupidity, and Vm confident all 
tme Florifts look tkpon them as unworthy of their 
Converfation. 

•^ *Tis only by means of this Multiplication that 
our Gardens are never unprovided of Flowers, 
whereas without its Help it has been frequently 
experienced how often they have been unfur- 
nifli'd. 

There are Two Ways of Multiplying thefe 
Produftions ; Firft, By augmenting the Num- 
ber of thofe we already have ; and Second- 
ly, By buyiiig thofe we have not, or getting 
them of Florifts for nothing. 

For this Reafon one ought not to keep indif- 
ferently, and without Diftinftion, any Flowers 
for Seed, but always to referve the beft and fineft 
Flowers for that Purpofe ; becaufe they being in 
all their Vigour and Beauty* afford Seeds of the 
like 'Kature» «nd therein give us reafon to hope 

U » for 
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fof (bmethiiç confidence from them; whereas 
the ccher being but poor underling Hovers» hire 
Seeds accordingly, vhich being (mall are fubjeâ 
to (poil in a (hort time. 

Befidcs this, we ought to c«ke care to rid be^ 
times the Scalb of the bulbous Plants of Ibme of 
their Pbds»(br f^ar that having too much to nouriih^ 
the Roots may be thereby fatigu'd» and conlV^ 
queoriy the Seed not become lb good as it would 
otherwife be. 

The Seeds of Plants being produc*d, Ibmc in 
Caplula*s, and others in Cods, you mufi always 
remember to gather them, when tbefe Capfula^ 
or Cods are diry*d and b^in to pptn, witho.ùç 
expecting them to fall off of thcmfelves, or 
'rill they are fo ripe that the Wind might c^xijf 
them away. ^ , 

It is likewifirto be MtTv'dj that it û good (o 
gather Seeds after the Sun has jud dry'd up.fi 
great Dew fallen upon them, becaufe .then be]«{g 
full of a reâify'd Juice, they .will. have, tibf 
greater Difpofiti<»i to (hoot vigorou^jr. . . ,^ 

Thtfe Seeds muft be gathcr'd yj^y.carefv^i^ 
and kept fo likewife^ that they. may be found Vk 
a good Condition when there's occafion to m^lj^ 
ufc of them. 

It is not fufficient to gather Flower^Seed with 
Care, it muft aUb^ before it be lown, be fin'd 
and fcparated from the Husks and decay*d Parts* 
The beft way to do this is thus; take any open 
VieATcI and put Water in k^ icto which thcow 
your Seed ot what Kind feever, and you'll find 
• that fome will fwim at Top» and fome fink to the 
Bottom ; the laft are thfflfi you muft chufe, jx» 
caufe, fays ColumelUh they have much greater 
Force, and their Faculties are more vigorous tQ 
give Pfodudions. You 
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You need make bo Scruple of rejçâing thofe 
that are light, Airivelfd or bruis'd, or that hare 
been burnt up with the Sun, or are languiihing. » 

There's one Obfervation more to be made, Tt% 
lâting to the Seeds of Flowers, which is vtxy- 
important, and, as it were, the Abftraâ of Mul«* 
tjplicacion. This is, when any Bulb or Root 
aas upon its Suckers, or upon their Fibres» be* 
fore the Seed be gathered, which nevertheleft 
Q^àll not hinder the fame Suckers and Fibres» » 
Âey grow up, from having Diipofitions to pro- 
duce Flowers, alt ho' this Advantage proceeds 
i)together from the Seed ; but Nature ads thus 
VhoIIy to befriend them, to the end that by a 
filrprizing Novelty the Flower may be made A* 
mends for â' Delay which might make it degene* 
rate. 

^ All Btilbs and Roots of Flowers multiply ad- 
mirably well, when after having been fet Two or 
Thitç Years, 'Care is taken to tranfplant them: 
^lir a Ploriff fliould alfo know, that when fown 
^eeds come up too thick, the Flowers that come 
'ftorn them-* are never any of the finefl:. That 
deprives tlièm of much of their Beauty, . and 
tfiçy conftquently are not fo much cfteem'd, 
*^W1I1 do Well likewifc' to take from the Rçot5 
Wiat we judge convenient, and the Flowers will 
grow much larger, and be of a more lively Co- 

^Sometimes Bulbs, by being in too fubftantial 
^WSdil, becoitie ftcril; which fo foon as you per*- 
'T^éîvei yo'û' muft tranfplant them into lete rich or 
^lighter •Soifs; or elfe, to prevent this Fecundity 
. * 1/1 their Rôots^ which ^renders ihem unfruitful 
^in Flowers^' you muft remember to give them a 
">ïip with ybur Fingers at the Bottom of the 
'^^'■': : : / ^'u 3 . . Bulb, 
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Bolh» which is the Place from whence their 
Roots proceed, and at the lame time tear out m 
Piece of it; afterthisyou muft water the Groimd 
where tbefe Roots are planted. 

It Has always been c^crv*d, that from as ina« 
ny InciboBs as you have aiade with your Tioger, 
fo many Shoots will fpring, which m due time 
have wrought Wonders. 

'Tis rare, io our temperate Climate, to meet 
with this unfiuitful Fecundity: But as an Au* 
tbor ought not to confine himfelf in giving Pre- 
cepts upoc any Art whatfoevcr, that can be prt- 
âis'd only in his own Country, I thought my 
felf oblig'd not to pafs by thefe Circumftances, 
%hich are too considerable to be token no No- 
tice of, and which I (hould have blam*d my 
Iclf for having omitted. 

Neverthele», in Places where thefe (on oÇ^O» 
pcrations fucceed» you (boukl ralre Care not to 
require fo often, a Fecundity of this Idnd from 
tSefe Bulbs. Their Nature indeed is to be tliu( 
fertile, but it is dangerous to pceis them too 
much, left they come to mifcarry. 

A curious Florift, who defires to have h^ 
Garden every Year enrich'd with new Floweris» 
ought, whenever the Seafbn (or their Blowing 
comes, to go vifit his Neighbour^ard'nei^s Plan* 
rations, and fee what is fit for his turn there. 
Whenever he pitches upon any Plants or Roots, 
he (hould either buy them or exchange for o^ 
thers; but this (bit of Traffidc ought altogether 
to be praâis*d between honeft Men» and not with 
Cunning and Circumvention; for feme there are, 
that in cafe of Exchange will be fure to give a 
bad Plant (or a good one; but Honefty ought to 
prevail above all Thion, in this fort of Qmb* 
^KTccb nolefithaninaUothers. If 
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If there ht any Flowers in your Ncighbour^Hf 
Garden that pleafc yo\i^ and you dcfigh to buy 
them, you would do m^cJI to mark them, that 
you may not have others imposed upon you 
for them. . * 






CHAP, XII. 

Honv to freferve all Sorts of Flo'wers 
in T^anfporting them from Foreifff 
. Xountriês^ 

AFIorift's Curiofity is not to be confih'd to 
his own Country» nor to fuch Flowers as 
hé can find there ; he fnould fee|[ abroad, and deal 
wkh Neighbouring Nations for what he has not 
ofhiyown. 

To fliccccd in this Commerce, he ought to 
fcttte a Correfpondence with fomc one in thofe 
Pîrts hrmcïins to Trade in; and whether hefendç, 
or has bulbous Roots fent him, they are always 
to Be put up (afc în Boxes> to the end that bc- 
mc (b pack'dtip, they may be better prcferv'd, àn4 
B« the Ibnger. 

But fteiflg we may be eafily deceived in the 
Mixture that might be made of thefe Roots, and 
by the Refemblance they bear with one another, 
M^ ought to write down their Names, with the 
Number of them» and afterwards put each Sort 
up* in Rpcrs by themfelves, placing 'cm fo in 
their Boxes, -that tho* they be never fo much 
ih^en they may not receive the leaft Damage» 

y 4 9»; 
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aà»x, Likrwiiê after they have been chus pidf4 
op^ we imft rcmember to pat up good Score cf 
MoG vicfa tfacm» mJ m téJ^ Gire f W /ii^ Mtfi 
tm wbUk dm PLÛm éareféul(d mf dêitn $dke Wkt^ 
fêr if it Jb^mUU Ae PUmts wrndd be im JUrngtr af 
i€ug ffiVd hj it. Then we cord up the Boxes 
Tcry weH, put our Seal in divers Places, and ib 
dîrcâ chcm to die fcveral Peribos they are to be 
coofign'd to. 

If ypu find the(è Roots, by coming a great 
way, and beinp longer than ordinary in their 
VoyagCt haveoootncied any Monldincft, or.be- 
cone airy ways damaged, you muft immediately 
take off from them tbofc Coats that are damni- 
fy'd> and afterwards the inner Parts of thefe Bulbs 
ijl^l recover new Force, and. çloadi. themfelvfs 
with Tunides that will do as well a^ before. 

In reeled of AneoKioe-Seed^ which throw out^ 
as it were, little Tongues that are yfia^,|J|ôi and 
brittle, you ought not only to put them in Boxes, 
as has already been &id, but alfo inftod of Mofs 
cover them with Cotton or ToW, ^lifereby they 
will be fecur'd againft any Damage from a loi 
Voy^^ 

Some are of Opinion that Plants, or <R< 
which ccme from abroad, will be better mtSastà 
if they are rubb'd over with Honey before th^ 
are cover'd with Mofs, prctenditig that the Hb^ 
ney has a Stiptick Qinlity to iiinder.the MsfN. 
ilme thit is in the Plants from pefQ>inn^' But 
that if they were to come but a fliort Joumey of 
Eight DajfSj or thereabouts. Honey would not 
then be neceflary, and covering them with Mo& 
t litdç wet would fuffice witlK>uç it. 




ji 
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'< 'TÎS thus* Layers and Slips are tranfported in>m 
Partt beyond Sea» or elfe you cake a Piece of Poc« 
ter's Earth as big 2s your Fift* temper it with 
pfamey» and thru^ into it Four or Five of the 
X.ayers or Slips, and after having wrap'd them up 
IP wet Mofs* you lay them in Boxes» which you 
muft likewife fill with the fame Mof$> if there be 
occafion for it ; and thefe Sorts of Plants being 
thus order'd and pacVd up» will be able to xO^ 
dergo a long Voyage without any Damage. 



«i* 
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The Fieri f 7 Tear, ivith the Time nuhep 
, ' e!very.\ Firmer ougjjt to he Sotm- or 
Planted. 






f S£T T E M B E R. 

* 

You'll undoubtedly be apt to wonder that I 
(hould begin the Gard'ner's Year with the 
iMoiith <^Seftemher; but feeing that is the Time 
^^hen we put tfaofe Flowers in the Ground» which 
during, one part of the Seafons make the Orna- 
ment of our Gardens, I am perfuaded no Body 
lir^ h^ve any thing to fay againft it> but will ra- 
ndier approve my Method, efpedal^y confidering 
it contributes fo much towards the regular Cul- 
tivating a Flower*Carden. 

Now fince» before we begin to plan^ we 
ought to determine where» and how» we would 
• * plant 
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plant or fbw anjr Seed whatever, fa a Florift oc^t 
in this Month to prepare his BecN^ his Compait* 
roents, and the Borders of his Parterres, in order 
to receive fiicih Flowers as he intends to plmt 
there. 

He OHift be (hre to take care that the Soil he 
deGgos to make oTe of, be proper to the Nature 
of each Phnt, and that all be io wel) ordered and 
difpofed that he may be faid to underftand his 
Trade. 

Seed being the Principle of Vegetation, and 
a Part that contains an infinite Multiplication of 
Kinds, I wilt begin this Month with (bowing 
what Plants are to be £)wn in it. 

A Lift ef Flowers to be Sawn êr TUnted 

m September. 



Anemones. 
Tulips. 
NarciflUs's. 
TheThlafpis 6f Candia» 

or Canay-Tufts. 
The Fraxinella, or Ba- 

fiard Dittany. 
Snap-Dragon. 
Liver-Worr. 
Marigolds. 
The Scabious. 
The Everlaftihgi or 

Amaranrhos. 
Larks-Heeb. 
Bell-Ftewers. 
.The Hyacinth of Tur- 

ky. 



Mu^îpu7a*5, orCatch- 

FJies. . 
Double^Biue NigeUa; 

and the other Sorts. 
YeHow Gillyfbwers. 
Poppies. 
Auricula's. 
The FritillariaV 
Argemone, or Sifver- 

Herb. 
Lafgarza odorata. 
The finglê Eryngos.' 
The Iri^or Flower- ' 

Luces. 

RanunculùSi or Crow's^ 
Foot. 



JFox^ 
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Fox-Gloves. Columbines. 

Dame's Violets , or Stars of Bethlera. 

Queen's Gillyflowers. The Crown-Imperial» 

Alatcmus*s, or Privet. The Orchis, or Saty- 
Moly's. rion. 

Ambretts. Autumnal Colchicum, 
Hyacinths. or Meadow-Safiron. 

Cy anus's of all Sorts, The Wild- Poppy. 

or Com- Flowers. Sea-Holly. 

Saffron, or the Crocus's. Gci mander. 
Cyclamens, or Sow- 

bieadt 

We ought to undergo this Trouble^and make all 
other ncccflary Remarks which the true Culture of 
Etowers requires, purfuant to what I have direâ^* 
ed upon each Flower in particular; to which the 
Reader muft have r^ourfe for farther Satisfaâion. 

To plj^nt Anemones, Ranunculus's and Narci& 
fus's in this Month, the Gard'ner ought to wait 
for a little Rain, before he puts them either into ^ 
Pots or into the Ground, which certainly will 
make them grow better. 

OCTOBER. 

In cafe the Florift (hould not have (own all 
the Seeds I have order'd in the Month of S^ 
Pâmter^ I would not have him defpair, fînce the 
Month of OSûker will do as well to fow them 
in» and he may have reafon to hope for as good 
Succe& 

He may then alio plant Aneoiones and Ranmi^ 
culus's of all Sorts; Lillies, Crown-Imperials, 
Martaçom> or Mountain Lillies, Perfîan Iris, 
Jonquils and Narciffus's. 
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NOVEMBER. 

If any oc^^ent Florift has not done what t 
ordcr'd in ^^mkr and OQ$ber^ he has never* 
thelefs this &loQth to do it in. 

He mJk now be fore to take care that he keeps 
hU Flowers from Cold, which is their moral 
Eoerny, and to that end he may provide what 
On-erinp for them he think beft. 

It wiil be h'kewifè prudent for him in this 
Month, when he will not have much to do^ ta 
take a Review of his Garden from time to tim^ 
to fee if any ill Accident has happened, to the 
cod it may be (peedily remedied. 

He may now plant Tulips of all .SortS| ibr tbf 
Sealba b very proper fi3r diem. 

"DECEMBER. 

m 

In this Month, when the CoU b^ins to be fc^ 
rere, a Florift has Icarce any dung eue to do bui; 
to go into his Greco-Houfc> and fee whedier the 
Froft hi; fpoird any of hk Plants. 

If he be defirous to be thought a Man thai! 
is venr vigilant in all thii^ he ihonld take Care 
that the Rats do not eat his Flower-Seeds, which 
he has taken lb much pains to colleâ, being con<^ 
vinc*d that the leaft gnawing them will beaM>ugh 
to render them of no EfiFeâ. 

In cafe he's apprehenfive the O^ will. en- 
creafe upon him, ne ought to redouble his Co- 
verings, the better to fecure his Flowers; and 
for this pu'pofe he fhould be very well prpvidr 
ed with Straw-Matts, large Straw» and fong dry 
Dung. 

As 
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As long ai this Seafon permits him to be out 
0{f Aâion, he. Jbovld form fome new Defîgn, 
aod at the fame time t^e proper Meafurcs to ex- 
ecute it with Art. 

J A MUA R T. 

This Month,'as well as the foregoing, permits 
not the Gard'ner to walk on his Ground: He 
whofc Employment it is to cultivate Flowers^ 
/hould now take are to get his Tools asd In- 
ftcuments in re^dine^ againft he has occalioD for 
tîii^. 

If this Month be not over fevcre, he may dig 
*ï*rcrich« lb raiTc Betis in when occafion ,flu^ 
ferve, and prepare the Mould he gets from 
thence, , • . . 

If any PÏrt of hij Garden has been worn out 
with.oftert jifci he may by carrying this freih 
Earth th^ttiêr renew the Subltaince his Plants 
have dj^irj'j^ irom it. , 

He Diufl: always. keep his plants covered, that 
the Froils may do ihcm no harm. . . 

If upo^i fcarch he findi he wants any Tools, 
now is his time to get them made,that be may not. 
be unprovided when he comes to have ocôilîoa 
for them. 

The Anemones he has fown in Pots muft be 
carefully kept from Cold, which will not a littlb 
contrihutç tpwards their Growth. 

.Other youiig Plants in Pots, having like dread 
of Cold, require from the Gard'ner a like Care 
fà .be taken of them. 

FB^RU. 
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FEBRUART. 

This is tfas Mdodi a£Fbrds the Gard'ner Work 
cooogh, fer tho' he has in a manner lain iiik hi- 
dierto, or elfe doe the Seafon would not permit 
him to dig Trenches for Beds» he^ll now find 
Emplojraieat enough that way. 

Ht would do well to make a mod Provifion 
oTDong» w h e re w i th to raile thefe Beds» which 
art to be the NurfiK-Mothers of his Garden. 

The Flonftt after lie has taken finom his Maga- 
zine the Seeds of the following Flowers» proper 
ferthis Month» nmft now ibw them accordu)^ 
to die Kuks of Gani'iiing. 

A Ufi êf the Flowers to he fawn upon 
Beds dmring this Month. 

The Amaranthus» or The Apple of Ethiopia* 

Pafl<>Velours. Pinks. 

Koyal Comfrey. The Female BaUam^ 
Love-Apples. Apple. 

The Crofles ofMaltfaa. Indian Cane. 

Thom-Apples. Dittany. 
Indian Hyacinths. 

If the Cddheverv fevere> the Gard'ner would 
do wen to coTcr nis Seeds with BeUs good 
Straw-Mats or Skrcco% long dry*d Dung^ or 
Vmfi Straw. 

When the Weather begins to grow milder he 
ought to give them a liitle Air» and ibe» if thejr 
are pe^ii^ out of the Grounc^ whcckrdieyit^ 
quireany thii^iiwre of hinu 

If 
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If after he has taken as much Mould as he has 
occafion for to lay upon his Beds, he (hould hare 
fame remaining, he would do well to carry it 
whert he fudges convenient to lye for 1 Store. 

He muft not> after ill, forget to take up in 
this Nfonth the Royal Comfrey, to multiply it. 

MARCH. 

As (5on as the Month of March is como, the 
Florift may find Employment enough for himlelf 
in his Garden. 

'Till the Fifteenth of that Month, 'tis true, 
he has little to do, but to take Meafurcs for fbw- 
ing or planting the Plants he judges neceflary. 

He muft likewife' prepare all the Pots he mall 
have occafion for, and fill them with fucfa £ar(h 
as he knows w^Il be moft proper for the Plants hè 
intends to put in them. 

He may likewife bufie himfelf with uncovering 
the Plants he has fown in Hot- Beds, and in ma« 
king the other Hot-Beds he fhall have occafion 
for. 

When 'tAxdrMéfrch is come^ he muft alfo (bw 
upon Hot-Beds the following Pbwers. 

A Lift 0f the Flowers to he f&wn mpon 
Hot-Beds during this Month. 

Convolvulus or Bind- The Marvel of Japan. 

weQd> of all Sorts. Amaranthus. 

Indian Pepper. Larks-Heels. 

Piob. X Gillyflowers. 

Sweet Bafil. Indian Pinks. 

Carnatior, or Indian The Carob*Beanr 

Kidney-Beans. 

Double 
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Double Mary^i^golds* Indian Crefles» 
The Wonder of Peru. Nadurtium. 

. Ai there are Plants that have been fovn the 
Year before^ and which now are in a Condition 
to. be tranfplanted, the Gard'ner mail by no 
means fpare himfelf that Trouble, Thofe that 
are to be transplanted are thefe« 

J Lift of the Flowers proper to be tranf- 
planted into open Groundy or put int0 
"Pots during the Month ^/Marclu 



Tubcrofc 

Hepatica's* Hellebore». 

Erimrofes^ Lillys. .,, 

Camomil. Cowflips* 

March- Violets. 

Whenever a Florifl bias a mind to employ him« 
felf about this Work, he muft be.fujre to talked 
care it be çood Weather; for he muft abftaio 
from it. while the Ground is wet with Bain, or ., 
too much dry'd with the March Winds* . 

He may plant Pinks and Gillvflowers in Pots^* ,. 
but to facilitate their Growth he mujEk fo thgm,'' 
in the Shade for Eight or Ten Days. This Ex- .^' 
pedient, which ^ve$. them time to get Strength* ' 
puts them into' a Condition to refift afterwards 
the Heats of the Seafon. . .^ 

Tulips that are fubjeâ to certain white SpotS|. V 
which the. Night-Frbfts bring upon their Leaves, t 
and which often caufe'them to di^ are proteâea 
from this Misfortune by Coverings of Straw, or 
long Litter, which our Gard'ner will be furs to 

take 
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take care of, if he has not a mind to fee that put 
of his Labour loft. 

Thefc fort of Cautions regard not only the 
Ftewcrs I have mentioned, they extend likewife 
to Anemones, AuricuJa*s, Winter-Hyacinths, and 
Spring-Cyclamens, which being not lefi fufcep* 
tible of Cold, would be in danger of dying, witn^ 
out this neceflary Affiftance» 

A/P R I L. 

tn the beginning of this Month the Gardiner is 
to providé hihifetr with Straw-Mats to defend his 
Auriculas or Bear^£ar$, Ranunculus's, and fine, 
Tulips» from cenain Winds that incommode them» ' 
from Rains that thill them, from Hail that falls 
about this time and fpoils them» and in a wordl^* 
from the Rays of the Sun which make theàr:^ 
droop. * 

The Gard'ner may alfo now tranfplant the Plants 
I have 6f(ler\l him, in the Month of Mdréhp 
tbt^ieafbn being proper for ir. 

During.thii» Month the Sun is^metimes fufii* 
ciehtly tot t^o içblige our Gardiner to water his 
Plants» whetfier'they be planted in open Ground, 
iffPbts* or 10 Cafes; which he mufl by no means 
nç^ëSt to Jo,'''efpeciaUT the Ranunculus's and 
Anemones, which would be quite dry'd up if 
they had not this Refreihment. 

ff^'he perceives there are any Weeds in ihe^ 
open Ground among his Flowers, he ibuft not 
fail to pull them up» for fear they deprive his 
Plants of that Subfiiluice which they have occa-> 
fion for to Qouriih theib. 



,;,> ■* 
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MAT. 

> 

Tbe Month of iKi; briogsour Florift to ma- 
ny different Coofidorations» and as towards the - 
End of it Aneoioiie^fced becomes fit to ffther* 
he is by no neans to o^eâ faving it^ wmchhe ^ 
m'jft afterwards keep in a dry Place, till ftxa*' 
tune as the Seafoa comes to few h. 

Julians, orberwife caH'd Miisk<^3lyflower^ 
are maltî|riy'd in this Month. 

Oar Gaxd'ner muft oowibwthe Seeds of thefe ' 
Flowers that follow» and which are annual. 

A Lift ef tbe Fltwers to be fivtm uptn 

Beds in this Mmob? ^ 

Vancies. and \n Pots* 

Condy-Tufeé Double Mary^ds* 

The VelTcr-Scabious. The Mufcitmb-Sj o#^ 

Aoaranthus's, in order Catchiflies; \ i 

to have them late» Cyanu^i of dt Sorts.^ ^') 

Our Gardiner, at tbe latter End of ddsMontb^ 
muft take up his early Tulip Roots, which are 
then in a Condition to be difplanted. * 

•* 

JUKE. Î' 

n 

The annual Plants, whicb are the Ortiament of 
our Gardens durine tbe whole Year, may hè^* 
Town in the Month with as great Succefs' as' io 
the former. * "^ 

And as it mT only from Seeds that fbmè fbitsP 
of Flowers mj'tiply, a Florift ought totdte- 
tare to gather in this Mootfa the Setd of Ane-* 

mones. 
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moncs. Ranunculus's, Oriental Hyacinths, Nar- 
ciflas's, and all Sorts of Auricula's or Bears-Ears, 
which have by this time acquir*d what Perfeâion 
ispeceflary to make them grow. 

You now difplant Tulips and Anemones, but'' 
it ought to be towards the latter End of the 
A^onth, and after (bme Rain^ 

Here follow the Names of certain Plants which 
you take up about the End of the Month, and 
tranfplant again immediately, or im September 
fdUwingi via*- > 

Martagons, or Moun- Spring-Cyclamens* 

:taiQLiÛic&> ^ Iris's of all ScMcts» 

Oriental and biilbons Tritillanas. 
Hyacinths* 

r 
. ■.•"»-.i » ' » ■ 

An4ftçi99 Weeds are apt in this Month to in«' 
XWimodé. the Plant^^ the Gard'ner ought to maker 
it his principal BtiHuefs to rid his Garden of 
them, aodto water his Flowers as often as he fees 
Occafion. 



»L**> I'' -"•. H * 
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As for Plants proper to be tranfplanted in this 
Month, they are the fame with thofe aheady 
mention'dé 

..Spring Cyclamcn-fecd is alfo gathered in the 
Mçmth of May* and immediately fown inPots, >• 

pThis. Month is proper to multiply Pinks by 
slips and Layers, to water plentifully and fro 
qjuçntly the Plants which are over-heated by the 
bcit Seafon,. and to free them from Weeds which 
^ould i^ndcctheir Crow.th. 



«*>» .■ , i 
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AUGUST. 

After having taken care to gather Anemone- 
feed, you muft in the Beginning of this Month 
fow itv as I fliall fliow hereafter. 

A FIorift*s CurioCty requiring of him ncvct 
to let his Garden be without Flowers all the Year 
roundj he lùuft not forget to plant fimple Ane- 
mones in the Beginning of this Month. 

'Tis in this Month he muft alfo ibw Nar* 
ciffus^s and Oriental Hyacinths» which he muft 
put mto Eairth well prepared, and which he ihall 
judge proper for them. 

Thefe are the feveral Works or Employments 
of the Florift for all the Year ; and we may tni- 
ly fay, that when Art has a Share in his Labour», 
and good Order is obferv'd in bis Garden^ 
he will be fufficicotly rewarded for his Trouble^ 
and find all the Satisfaâion he can reafonably 
expeft* 



«•i 



CHAP. XiV. 

Of ^hacious or lafiing Plants. 

I Have hitherto treated confufedlv of fuch 
Plants as are to be (own, afld fuch as are to 
be planted ; but as there are different Kinds of 
them, vix^ one Kind vivacious or laftiog, and 
the other annual^ it will not be amifs^ before I prai^ 
ceed any farther, to explain my felf cooccroihg 

what 
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wRat is Eflential to be known relating to thefc 
Differences. 

The Plants termed Annual require being fbwn 
cvciy Year, if we have a mind xo preferve their 
Kinds; of which fiich Care fhould betaken as is 
ncceffary, and which wc Ihall hereafter ftiotJir 
in the rcfpeâivc Article that relates to each 
Plant. 

There is another Sort, caird Vivacious or 
Lafting, and thefe are the Plants whofe Kinds are 
propagated, not only by means of their Seed, 
but alfo by their Root?, Thefc Plants do 
ijot require of u^ to fow them every Year ; bc- 
canfe. Inking ©ncc fowq, they continue a long' 
while in the Ground, ana multiply exceedingly 
in Roots. 

Vivacious Plants are not fo fufceptlblc of Cold 
as others are, for which Reafon we never fear to 
lofc the kinds of them, there being fome anr.ong 
them that multiply in Roots fo extreamly, that 
cylfry Three or Four Years we are oblig'd to 
take fome of them away, either to plant elfc- 
where, if they ^eferve it, or elfe to disburthen 
the Mafter*Root pf them: And to the cnrf that 
what I have faid may fervc for Inftrudion to 
fuch as delight )n cultivating Flowers, I have 
fubjoin*d a Lift of thofe lafting Plants that com- 
monly grow in our Flower-Gardens, which fol« 
low in Alphabetical Order. 

A Lift of vivacious Tlantt. 

AnefHones are vivacious by their Fangs, 
Ajphcdils, by their Tuberç. 
jfiiricuU^s, by their Roott. 
BiU-fiwcrs^ Dy their Kqot;. 

X 5 Gm- 
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Cammâmil, by its Kixi^. ^ - ^ ' '^^ 
Colnmhinesy by their Roots, '.^^^ 

Qimbersy By their Roots. * 

Crown Imferials^ by the Suckers produtfd from 

their Roots, 
Bdfidrd Dittsnj^ by its Roots. 
Vaj-Ulljy bv its Bulb. 
Ddmes GillijUwersy by their Roots. 
Vdixjj by its Tufts. 
Greoi Ddiz,jy by its Roots. 
irim74riVi, by its Roots. 
Fltnver of ParnaJfuSy by its Root^;- ^ 

rdlow GiUifUwer^ byits RooK. -^ ^ ' ' '\ 

Crenadil, os Pdjfnn Flffw&, by itt^RWiSw -^^ 
HcUcborcy by its Roots. 
fljacinthj by its Bulbs. ..-w..«^^,..- — 

Hjdcinth of Turksjy by its Roots. 

Hjjfop, by its Roots. ; ^j 

jPuUoms IriSy by its Roots» 
, ^[ii4T^rM^9 by its Roots. vrr\ -> \*: ^^ 

XÀveT'Worty by its Roots. , ' 

VxilHci, by their Bulbs. 
. J^ of the yUlUjy by its Rootl#^^ \ . 

Lillfof St. Brunoy by its Roots, , ^ < 

Orange lAllj, by its Bulbs. ' ^^** 

A^iMoW'Saffron, by its Tubers. 

MArjordnfy by its Roots. 

Mdrtdgon^ or Mountain Lillj, by its Suckers. 

4/^/j, by "s B«l*>* ' ^:-^-/ 

Narajfnfsy by their Bulbs. 

OirWiir/ aw/?/, by its Rrpots. 

Ox'Eyey by its Roots. 

prchisy or Sdtjrienj by its Bulbs. 

Tdfcjue^Flowersy by their J^ootsl 

f /«i(^» by their Suckers. 

VçoniçSy by their Tubér$. 



-.ti 
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RéuuMCHltis^Sf by their Claws. 

Çdffvùn^ by its Bulbs. . 

Sdge, by its Roots. 

^svoury^ by its Roots. 

ScdkiBHSj by its Roots. 

Sea^Thrifty by its Tufts. 

&ar*Fl(wer of Ethhpid, by its Bulbs. 

Stif^Flawerj by its Roots. 

Thjmcj by its Roots. 

T^berofe^ by its Suckers. 

yklerioH^ by its Roots. 

VioUtSy by their Tufts. ^ 

VFinter^FloweTy by its Roots. 

Worm^çêdi by its Roots. 



■Fi* 



CHAP. XV. 

Of the particular Culture of Flonuers 
in the Month of September 5 of 
their Vefcriptions, Seeds, Virtues 
and Hiftàries. 

Of Jnemnes. 

I Begin with the Culture of Anemones, be^ 
caufe thofe Flowers, of all others that are 
planted in the Month of Stftmber^ are the 'bcft 
efteem'd. 

I (hall be rery exaâ in my Method of pre- 
fcribing Rules for the Culture of each Flower in 
particular ; and not, like certain Authors, who to 
fwcU their Trçâtifes inftrt indifferently whatr 
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ever t Ganl*oer may nor, ' and what he may dot 
advifing him in a manner to no more than to re^ 
jeft the former, in order to follow the latter. 
But ID what Purpore are fo many Word^ ? Itk 
my Opinion, *tis fufficient» in treating of any 
Art, to ten what is proper to be done, without 
iâying a great deal of what ought to be avoided» 

The Culture. 

I fuppofe then, that I may fpeak further of 
th^s Flower, a Parterre already provided with 
Cut-works and- Borders, which are cominoiity 
the Parts of \ Garden that are moft proper to 
contain thefe (biu of Flowers. Thjs being done» 
tçfbre I proceed to fpcA of the Ciiltureof A- 
remonef, 1 muft acquaint the Rcad^, that in 
order to have fair Anemones, thcv ought to be 
planted in Beds by rhcmfelrcs, and thtat they af*- 
feâ a particubr Soil of JBartb, which has always 
bien oofêrv*d to agree bcft with tfaem: Never> 
the>efs ibme have been known in great Gardens 
mxA with ctfier Flowers, but thci} they were 
oF the common Sort» and put * there only to 
make a Variety of Cobun. - . 

Of Eéortb proper for Anemones. 

. To compofis then an Earth proper for this 
Flower, you are to take notice, that the Per(bns 
of moft Experience, in Anemones have obferv'd 
the following Rules. 

Take Five equal Heaps of yellow Sand, Three 
others as big of Kitchin^arden Earth, and 
Four others of Bed-Mould well meUosr'd^ and 
mix them all logttlKî with a ShoveL. . - 4 ^ 

You 
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\ ; You thus make «s much of this Etnh u yott 
tbink you Hiall have OçcaGpn for, but you gre 
to remember chat it muft be at kaft a Year be^ 
lore you make ufe of it; during which time you 
are every Month to pafs it through a Skreen, that 
It may be thereby reâify'd, an4 left the toofub- 
tile Parts» which flight be prejudicial to the 
Beauty of your Flowers, (hould abound there ip 
^oo great a Nupiber, 

Neverthelefsi as this may be too (evere an |n- 
pnâion to the Curious, who for ooc having 
made fuch a Preparation of Earth as I have 
mentioo'd, might think themfelvcs likely to be 
deprived of the Pleafure thev propofe, I think 
proper to acquaint all fuch» mat they may pro- 
vide Earrh of this kind, and ufe it» for the firft 
fime, a Month only alter it is iomade^ or imr 
mediately, a» they iball have Occafion; but then 
they ftiuft always have a Fipall Portion of jt in 
S.ç£srvc, r^ày prepared as. I have befo|?e ordered, 
t Year betore they ufe it. 
i The more, this Earth (h^ be pafs'd thro^ the 
Skrecn, the more it will become light» and the 
lighter it is it will dill be more agreeable to the 
Nature of an Anemone. This Injuoâion muft 
by no means be negleâed. 

Before^ f bis Compound-Earth be laid on the 
natural Soil of your Garden, there are Two 
. Things to be obferv'd : Firft, That if the Soil 
of your Garden be naturally light and fandy, or 
"gravelly, you'll (àve a great deal of Trouble, for 
^en you need only cover it with this Mixture 
about half a Foot thick: But» in the Second 
Place,- if on the contrary your Soil be wet 
or moift» both which are Enemies to this Flow-* 
fr ip4 caufe it to die^ you |Wift dig the Bed yoii 

defigtt 
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deGga for this Uk^ and taking out a Foot and 
half of th? Earth» fiU up the Hollow with a Cooi- 
po'jnd of half Sand and half prepar*d Earth pro* 
per for thcD Plants, after which you fct your A* 
oeniones as I /hall by and by dired. 

Inflcad of Mould, you may make your Beds 
of rotten Herbs, Leaves, and the lixc, which 
mixld as 4 have already order'd, and pa^'d avé- 
rai times thro' the Skrcen» make an Earth as pro» 
per for Anemones as any, and which you may 
lay upon your Compartments or Bed$ after you 
have well fiftcd it. 

Of the Manner of planting Anememes. 

To fucceed in planting Anemoaes». the Beds 
ex other Places alotted them being prepared» and 
even'd with the Rake, take a Cord, and extend- 
ing it long^ways draw a Rili from one End. of 
the Bed to the other; this done, extend your 
Cord in the fame manner again, a (ecoad and 
third time, and draw Two Rills motiî U Five 
laches Dtdance from each other: After that tùjt 
up your Cord attain, and placing it athwart vour 
Border, draw fevenl Rills at the ftnat Diftaoce 
as before, 'till you come ro the End, by which 
means you will have form'd a Figure Uk that ^t 
Page z66. 

Thcfe Meafures being thus takep, you mud 
plant your Roots in every Comer of the Squares» 
wh ch being at an equal Diftance, when they 
come to blow will give you inexpreffible JPleafure 
by their Variety of Colours. 

Thefe Roots are not to be put abov4: Three 
Inches into the Ground, and in plantii^g , then 
you ouglit to- make a Hole for cnrj one iih'dfi' 
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>our Finger, and place the Root alwajrs upon die 
largeft Side of it with the Slit downwards» to the 
end chat the nouriOiitlg Juice may rife direâly tnio 
the Rooty and caufeittoanfweryour Expeôatiofi. 

It is not only in open Ground chat Anenaones 
are planted, chey are fometimes put inro Pocs» 
one or two Roots into each Pot, proportionaUy 
to their Largenefs; and this> becgufe if any 
of the Roots fiiould chance to fail, there may be 
ibund in diefe Pots wherewithal to fill up the 
VacanciesjMjPf 

This Inconvenience will be * ^lërceiv'd about 
Three Weeks after you have put your Roots in- 
to the Ground» end which does not always jk-o^ 
ceed from a corrupted Root, but fometimes is 
octJafi6n*d by the Sap's not rifîn^ (b kindly as it 
ought. Ybu^re never to look for fuch a Root 
in lefs tfaisin a Month at leaft, and you'll fbrae- 
-times -find them in the Pots as well as in the 
Beds. 

Ttebeft Sea(bn for planting Anemones is from 
thé Uiédlii of Smembcr to the Middle of OHo^ 
ter; i^éVérthelefs, if you have a mind to have 
them irt Mower great Part of the Year, you 
i1*aft' fïant ^ them in Afarch and .j4priL You muft 
not however expeft fuch fair Produôions from 
thdè llfti ^s you may from the firftj where 
t|ie Sap was not fo precipitated. 

Anemones require being planted in an open 
Place, aild by no (peans in a (hady, becaufe ca(V- 
ft* a gi^t many fibrous Roots and large Tufts 
iit Leaves, they would be apt to fpend themfelves 
foo much if tney were fo placed. This would 
ôccaïîbn a Weaknefs in the Stem<^, and make "cm 
likely to prove abortive, or at leaft to yield but 
z itry few Flowers : Moreover the Stalks, being 

thus 
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thus tender, would certainly be kili'd by the 
Cold» of which they would be but too /u/cepti- 
ble in this cafe» or dfe be brdsen with Winds» 
w|iich muft needs do no finall Damage to their 
Roots. 

If Autumn be dry, you muft take care to wa- 
ter your Anemones well ; but on the cont^arv^ 
if it rains very mucb> yon would do well to cfe- 
fend them Irom too much Moifture, which does 
not agree with them, with Screens of Straw. They 
may \h watered from the Month àUFeirtuirj to 
the Time of 'ifaeir flow'ring, and w Gard'tier's 
Experience will teach him ho^ much or how 
Uttk Water he ihould albw them. 

Altho' Cold be not a mortal Enemy to Ane- 
nmnes, yet when it happens to be Srcry fevere, 
you will do well to cover thefe Plants .with long 
dry Dung» or long Straw, and^ plaice the ^ot% 
they (hall be planted in where they mzy be moft 
&fc from the Weather. 

But in cafe it grows mild, you may un« 
cover them, yet be fure to cover them again' 
when it changes to cold. In Ihort» the Gard'der's 
Prudence and Induftry muft chiefly direâ hlm^ 
when to beftow this Trouble on his Anemones*. 

Of the Msnner and Time of fowhig A^ 

nemones. 

To (bw fuccefifblly any Seed whatever, you 
muft always tale care that it be come to a certain 
' d^rec of Maturity. The way to know when 
that of Anemones \% rip^ is when after gathering 
it feems ready to drop out of its Cod, or fly ^ 
away with the firft Wind that blows. 

■ When 
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AVhen it has been gathered and prepared for 
fovibgj you fow it the latter End ox jugHfi^ or 
the B^inning of Sntembtr ; and vou may ta&e 
Notice that the Single Anemone only yields Seed» 
for the Double has none. 

When the Bed is prepared after the nunner I 
have before faid> you take of this Seed and fut 
it into a Leather Bag, which doling up to a 
Hole fit only to ect Three Fingers in, you prels 
witlvpne Hand by Jerks which by means of 
that Eventilation fends out the Seed in fuch ixian- 
ner as it is proper to be fown. 

'Tis eafie to imagine from hence that the Bag 
mufl be mov'd up and down over the Bed, both 
long- ways and, crois- way s^ to the end that each 
Part may lu&vç it5 Share of Seed ; which it 
wbuld not have if the Bag fhould only be prefs'd . 
at onft Place, and thereby the Gard nefs Ignû^ 
raiïce Would appear. 

When you think your Bed is fufficiently (own,* 
yoyjL takc^ioime of the mix'd Earth aforefaid aad 
lift dvei; jtt, and when you fee the Seed is alto« 
gethex eoyer'd. that will fufRce to make it grow,, 
with fome,. other finall Precautions, that are as 
follows. 

Takcjpng Straw» fo foon as ever your Seed is 
iii the Ground, fpread it over the Bed about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick» after having evened the 
'Éàïûk with your Hand» and then water it with 
a Watering»Pot. Remember that this firft W^ 
tering muu be confiderable, but the others Ids^ 
becaufe too great a Quantity of that Element 
would rot the Seed, and make it uncapable of 
growing. 

After Fifteen Days, or Three Weeks, you 
muft take off this Straw. It may be the Ane^ 

mones 
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xanes may begl-i co iprcmc in that time^ tho* 
fboKtimss diCT ihoot fooaer ; but you muft not 
be cDrvem'd it chty ciny full Six Weeks before 
they be^ to grov. 

If they hire been veil (bwo, and no Care has 
been (par'd in cakivating them, they will not fail 
to flover in M^nh following, or in AftU at far-* 
theft ; beciufe in the Month of Jaint^ when 
cooaxJy rhffr S:an:s be^n to wither, and ipheir 
ILoos are difplisred, the h^ where they are 
is digged throughout Three Inches deep, and 
the Eardi, as fix» as it is caft up» laid upon 
Lcnen-Cbth, *till fudi time as the whole be 

Thei this Earth is cnmiMecL to make it af- 
terwaxds fir for a very fine Sive, thro' which it 
is !earc*d on the boUow Bed, 'till fuch time as 
t'-.ere rroiin or!y above Grou.-d the Fangs of 
thîf^ VC27? Asjsijre*, wh;ch are then called 
Fei5, 'b:ci-Ve rhey refemble that Pulfe in Figure 
^'A Bisrïtn. 

Thcle Peafc being gathered, are carry'd into a 
Face as dry as poiiibb, to be kept m Sifttm^ 
rer^ when new Beds are made, as has already 
bee:: fiiij tD rep!aat them, after the Method be-.. 

fore Y'^^^^^^ S^ P^S^ 5^4* 

Tnfs way of multiplying Anemones is^ pro- 
peri}- fpcaking» a Narfcry^ wh:re Nature 
ibmedmes ficm Gagk Flowers that were ibwn, 
pves double ones, according to the Humour flie 
\i in. Whe:: irjm hapxns, the Horift cries» t 
have obnln'd One; Two or Three Anemones^ . 
if tbe?r bf double ones amsng them that defer^'e . 
uking Notice of. 

Bu as the Florift does not thus cultivate Afl^ . 
m:ne«;i bur with a Prolpèâ of obtaining fine 

ones 
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ones; fa when Fortune is favourable to hipii,be 
oneht to fk a'MsHc of DiftinAion upon fuc^as' . 
deftrvc it, to the end that in the Third Ycari" ' 
when he takes them up» he may put them ia. 
Beds by themrelves. 

*Tis to be obfeiVd, that the Seed only of . 
Single Anemones bring forth Double ones, and ' 
the Double never have Seed, but toultijtly mere*. 
ly by their Fangs, and never degenerate. 

^TTm Figtrt of It Ântmani't Fângs^ 




Of thatrue Signs of a fine Anemone. - 

An Aneinpne is fine, and dçferves to be To 
teiln'd *|i)^^i(s Stem is propottion'd in Height 
to the L'irgciiefs of its Flower, and thit it js 
ftrong enough to bear it up vithour bending. , , 

It is ififfd eft&m'd when iis'Leavcs are curî'd^: 
itsTûfï low and birihy, rcprefentine i fando^^ 
Dome, ani |ias a; great many Stafti Kir Flowers?^ 

The 'Bé^ty of this kower confifts in its'] 
Lti^neTs and Roundnefs, ' cfpccially whtn its^! 

Çeat L^éiives exi^eed a little the^ BigneTs of its '' 
ufr. ' 

An Anemone is not eon^Ieir, utilefi the £x* 
trdiùneibfïtilargeft Leaves berbuod, u Well 
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as AmCc of its Staflbf» which ought to be large, 
and not narrow. 

That P^rt which is called the String ought to 
ftrike the Eye a little, and be upon a Level with 
the firft Stalks, and too much Thicknefs in it 
would be a Defeâ. 

Every Grain that appears on the String of an 
Anemone is a Deformity, in ft. 

This String ought to be of a different Colour 
from the great Leaves and the Tufl» otherwife 
tis an infupportable Defeâb in Nature. 

Seeing tne Names given to different Anemones 
fignifie nothing towards their Culturet and fince 
they have not had thofe Names from Florifts, 
but purely thro' Caprice and Whim(îe» and that 
when the Flower comes to die the Name does 
not furvive it; I thought my felf not any ways 
obliçM to fwell up my Volume with them, but 
on the contrary believ'd it fu£dent to have told 
you what a nne Anemone was, and that you 
miçht know it by certain Marks and Diftinâiosis 
which appear upon it. 

ObfervetumS' 

There are a Sort oTAnemones whole Nature is 
lb apt to ihoot up in Height^ that inftead of 
Flowers they produce only Leaves; and this, be- 
caufe having fo great a Number of Produfti* 
ons on vitry Side, they cannot well benefit by 
the Safts of the Earth, nor receive the reâify'd 
Juices which are only Capable of mjdng them 
oring forth what we defire. 

This too great Abundance of Leaves is what 
ought to be remedied in fuch Anemones as are 
afflifted with it i the way to do which is to clear 

them 
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them of fuch as are fuperfluous, whereby the 
Plant participating more of the Salts> will puro* 
duce what we require* 

Sometimes it happens that Anemones grow 
mouldy at that Part of their Roots from whicb. 
they (hoot) and that are the oldeft Part of them. 
To know whether this be foornot, you muftgivc 
them a fillip on that Part, and if they found hol- 
low, or have little Holes there» you muft take a 
Knife and pare away that Part to the Quick» 
fmoothingthe Place where you make the InciCgn» 
for fear that if any Hole (hould remain, fomc 
Humour may lurk behind, which might occaHoix 
the Root to fall into the fame Infirmity; >ihere- 
as when the difeafed Part is quite cut away, new 
Roots ftioot forth» which will afford Flowers in 
great abundance. 

It will be proper to advife you» npt to throw 
away the Roots you cut off, fidce oftentimes it 
comes to pafs, tnat being replanted, they con- 
trad frelh Vigour, and bear Flowers. 

But to return to the Incifion you have made 
into the Roots of this Flower; fo foon as ever 
they are dry, you (hould rub them in the 
wounded Place with Rofin mix*d with Wax, to 
hinder t)ieir corrupting* 

The T)efcription of an Anemone. 

The Anemone is a Plant that from its Roots 
(hoots forth Leaves like thofe of Parfley, diP» 
join'd and notchM in Three Places. Thefe 
Leaves are indented round the Edges» and a lit- 
tle crifp'dé 

Y Of 
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Of its Seed. 

In the Montt of May, after they have been 
plapted^ th^ fhooF from their Fopt^ certain little 
Stalks, wliich bear at iTop Flowers with many 
tfCaVcs, ïbmei^Iut like thofe of Koles, In the 
nuddle of the E.toTec rlfes a PointiJ, which be- 
cgmes an oblong Fmit, and contains within it a 
Kernel fill'd with divers Seeds* . each covêr*<l 
commonly with a Conon Coat. 

To have good Seed, you tnufl pitch upon An- 
gle Anemones with long and^rpund Leaves; ana 
Vk tViS Flower ney(ff d^encrates,'it is to be pre- 
, fum'd» that ilT ï^ature favours us, it will brlrlg 
forth ytty fine Flowers. 

T6e Figure ef Mt jfttepime. 
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The Hiftory. 

jincmcnc was a Nymph of great Beauty; flc^ 
rd being jealous of her, envyU to fee her become 
tlie Admiration of all Men; therefore command- 
ed her to retire into Greece^ where her Beauty 
Was not lefs taken notice of thzti in her Native 
Country. Her Charms fufpafs^d tliofe of all 6- 
thers; fhe had a Thoufand ravishing QualiticSi 
but which were neverthelefs fatal to her. 

This Nymph, being an Enemy to Melancholy 
and ConfinementjWent out one Day to take the frem 
Ain in a Field (haded with a neighbouring Cppfe: 
'Twas there tl it being alone, and enjoying the Pri- 
vilege of her Retirement, Ihe left her Bofom half 
open to receive the gentel Breezes which oflFer'd 
tnemfelves to be admitted. . 

Zephjrtu did not fail to Seamofigthem, which 
made Flora fo exceeding jealous of her Husband, 
that (he could not look on Anemonç but with In- 
dignation : And therefore, once for aII>toput an end 
lo^this Familiarity, (he immediately changed her in- 
to a Flower that bears her Name, which even at this 
t)ay will not open its Leaves kindly unlefs Ze^ 
fhjrus blows upon it, who likeWife on his part, 
'tis faid, never cares to abandon her» whatfoever 
Condition (he be redpc'd to. 

7 he A 1^ plication. 

True Lovi will not only appear duriné Life, but 
ftlfo will (heW it felf after the Objeft belov'd is 
dead* " : 

fc.' Ni-.' 
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The Crown-Imperial i$ a Flower of the large 
Kind^ with which you never plant whole Plots, 
but put into the Middle of your Borders, at 
equal and great Diftanccs, intermingling other 
Flowers likewtfe of the larger Kind. The Crown- 
Imperial is alfo planted in other Parts of your 
Garden, and has a good Effeâ, provided it be 
plac'd artfully. ♦ 

The^efcription. 

The Crown- Imperial bears oblong Leaves ; it 
(hoots up a Stalk very ftrait, and above Two Foot 
high, along which appear Flowers of different 
Colours, according as its Species is different. 

The Common Sort of Crown-Imperial bears 
a fingle Row of yellow Flowers. There is ano- 
ther Sort with a fingle Row likewife, but which 
are of a Colour like to that of a boil d Lobfter : 
This Sort is better efteem'd than the former. 

The fingle Sort alfo with light Red Flowers, 
"whereof one half is of a Reddifti Yellow, is not 
'to bç defpis'd 

^ But that which is double is what is befl e- 
flecm'd. Theft Flowers are difpos'd into the 
Form of CroWas, having Tufts of Leaves a Top 
of each of them. Every Flower appears like 
a Lilly of Six Leaves, refembling alfo a kind of 
Bell, in the middle of which rifes a Chive, which 
becomes an oblone Fruit, is fet off with Wings 
long-ways, and divided into Three Recepkacles 
filled with flat Seeds, 
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Tbe HiJIorj: 

The Crown*Imperial has Itkewife been caffd 
Anhubjrf$tm^ from eJf^®-» which fignifies t 
Tbyrfe, or Idiid of Javefin, made ufe gA at the 
Feafls of EMCchms. 

Thh Plant formerlv fciVd for a Pre6ge of Fi»- 
turity, for when it foot up its Stem 'twas a Sign 
that the Cold Weather was over; and when be- 
iog plucked up and laid dry it neverthelefs fliot 
forth fmall Roots, that (îgnified either ^.tin or 
a cold and bad Seafon* 



Of TULITS. 

NErer Flower made People take more notice 
of it than this. Tlie Pauion PtrfoM have hod 
for it is furprizing; and there has not wanted fbme 
in the laft Age, who have given above Three 
Hundred Liwes for a Tulip-R.oot. But now 
that Heat is much abated, ekber thro* an Indif- 
ference Men have got for this Flower, ( Incoo- 
Aancy havii^ ever been remarkable among 119, e- 
vea in the Things we like beft ) or elfe thlib' 
the Cravidion of Reafbn, which fatisfy'd them 
h<w great a FoUy it was to dote upon a Flower, 
efpecuUy one that was fo fubjed to degene» 
rate. 

You mud not wonder, if thole that haye WMt- 
ten of this Flower have made whole Volumes of 
it; there was not the leaft Part or Fibre In a 
Tulip which did not to them feera worthy of 
fheir fineft FUghts; they would hive thobght 
themrelves guilty ef an unpardoi^Ue OmilfioR, 
if |:hey M^^il'd 10 tafce notice of thfc'ltaftCSr. 

•- "^ ' " cumftançç 
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cumftance relating to it^ beii^ perfuaded that a 
Relation of this natqré would be the moft furc 
way to. teach them the Ciiltuce of it : But liiey 
^rc.grody deceivM, for all thefe trifling Scruples 
4^ but the mote ferve to involve them in Er- 
rors. Let us avoid then this Method of theirs» 
fod taking Notice only of what is effential to be 
fremartdi comprehend our Rules and Pofitions 
ib the feweft Words that can b^ which* in my 
; Opinion, is the bcft way to nuke our felves 
be ^l)derilood. 

There is an infinite Number.of Tulips of all 

Kinds; We have the early, the Meridional, and 

^thebackward ralip5, all of difFcrcnt Golours : Some 

Sorts are White, others Red, others Yellow, and 

fo of the reft. There arc alfo great Numbers of 

«variegated Tulips of different Kinds, which 4re 

ilbofe that arc beft efteem'd. There arc o/*the 

>Iirge Kind, smd fuch as are Pwarfs, alfo foi&ç 

i$^c have. great Leaves, and others that have 

•/wall. 

1 . If hitherto there have been thofe that have 

rgivcn us a large Account of fuch Tulips as thdy 

ithau^t dcièrv'd it, I muft needs own» 'tis ff>y 

^/Ç)pinion, their. Trouble has coft them a great 

r.jdfbl of Time, many Obfervations, and much 

; Applicatiooi neverthelefs, all has been to little or 

DO purpofe, (ince it is certain Nature never (hew'd 

her ftlf more Capricious than in this Flower, 

•llirhicb changes fo often: This Year it fhall be 

«.aQ Agar, and the next quite plain; or at lead 

;. tbe Third Year it ihali have nothing at all of 

4 the Agar, h that it muft have a new Name gi- 

; vpnJt. vThus you nwy judge, that if anEnu- 

^ ^^eratÎQP of ail thefe Names were neceflary, one 

' ^u>qU bc;obUg*<l. every Vear to make a Suppled 

^ Y 4 mcûÇ 
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ifient CO thofe Treatifes one had writ, (ince the 
Colours by tlxeir changiing will occafion the 
Tulips to have diiFerent Appellations; To that 
when we come to Remark on what we (aid be- 
fore, we muft j&y, that fuch a Tulip as is now 
call'd the Prinpefs, was Two Years ago the A- 
gat. Let us proceed then to the Culture of this 
l^lower, without aiQu(ing our felves any longer 
with a Matter that is fo little important. 

The Culture. 

The Tulip-Seed is proper to be gathered in 
Autuinoy and *tis alfo about this time, that is, 
from the Middle of Prober to the End of No^ 
pemùcr, that you ought to fow it. He that 
delays 'till Spring, might not, it may be» al- 
together lofe his Pains, yet he would certainly 
retard the Produâion* and the Flowers would 
be by no means fo hire 

Before you pretend to fow this Seed, you 
jnull be careful to provide your Beds with 
Earth that is proper for it. Over and above 
the Natural Earth of your Garden^ you miifï 
take Bed* Mould and mix it with that me 
Earth» then, l^y it apart in a Heap, as large as 
you think you fhall have occafion for, to the 
end that when well ipix^, you may fift it up»- 
pn the Bed dcfign^d for your Tulips. 

This Mould being thus (ifted, you muft even 
the Bed with your Rake; and above all» take 
fcare that it do not lye above an Injch thick. 
Then you take your Seed and fbw it as thin as 
poffible. 

This done,you once again make ufe of your Sieve 
pi f^ fo much mote q( the fame Earth thro* it» 

that 
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that tb€ Seçd may not appear above Ground; 
or, if you pleaie, you may let there be as much 
Earth fîfted upon the Bed as may lye half ao 
Iflch thick, which may fu£Bce, after you have 
«veh'd the Superficies with youx Hand or your 
Rake« to moke the Seed grow. 

The Mooch of September is moft proper for this 
Work; andfo foon as ever you (hall perceive the 
Seed begin to fprout, which always happens in 
March f you muft take Care to keep the Beds 
free from Weeds, for fear thiy deprive the 
young Plants of that Nourifliment, which is ne* 
ceffary to make them thrive. 

The Tulips thus rifen above Ground, you 
are, befides what I juft now enjoin'd, to take 
Care to water them, efpecially in hot Weather; 
and as 'tis neceflary they Aould remain Two Years 
in the Ground without removing. You would do 
well, after their firft Stalks are wither'd^ to 
take freih Mould, and iift a-new upon the Beds 
an Inch thick. 

The Cuftom among Florifts is always to leave 
the Bulbs in the Beds Two full Years before 
they remove them, but after that time they take 
'em ouroftheNurfcry,andtranfplantthemin fuch 
Manner as I (hall aefcribe in the Chapter of 
Bulbs, that are ready to brintj Flowers. 

This Method very much forwards their ftow'- 
ring, tho' ^ou muft not expeft Flowers in lefs 
than Five or Six Years. The time is a little long 
• indeed, but if you have taken Care to chufe good 
Seeds of the better Sort of Tulips, you will he 
fufiiciently recompenc'd for your Patience, by 
the great abundance of Flowers you will have. 

Of 
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' , . . Of their Bulbs. .. 

^o ^follow the natural Order in giving Rules 
for the Culture of Tulips, I fuppofe the Parts of 
a Parterre, or Beds defign'd for them, already 
ft&iiàtâ[ irtth^ the before^iiienti6n'd à>inpoun4 
Barthy and laiAin the Form of a CarpVSvdr. This 
being done, you muft pfepare the Ground as I 
have defcrib'd in the Cnaprer of Anemones, Page 
}ii, upon which you plant your Bulbs io the 
Cprners of each Square about Three Inches deep^ 
tjjdng Care that each BulSrbe well provided with 
Earth on all Sides* The Time for Ranting thc^r 
BuISs is from the Fifteenth of O^oter to the End 
q£ December. 

After having thus taken cart to prepare the 
Barth proper for Tulips, and phffltn diea «c^ 
cording to the txxSt Rules of Arti the ntx}: 
thing IS to know what A(& (lance they will fv^x^ 
thcr have occaGon for, to enable tl^m tQ produce 
fuch Flowers as we ei^peft. 

For this ReaTon, fo foon as ever ihefe Bnlbs 
ire put into the Ground, you muft not neeleâ 
to fecûre them from Frofts, by cqvering çb^ 
with large Straw or dr/d Dung; but then yo^ 
muft uncover then) again as foon as the^Froft is 

The Month of Méprch being comc^ .;and yofi 
)>erceiving that tbefe Bulbs bcgii} jtoihooc, you 
muft take care to water them if the Seafon perr 
mirs» and no Rain h^ fallen; but a$ for th^ 
1C2uantity more or lefi, that is left tq the Difcre- 
tion of the Gard'ner, who is to aâ always as pni* 
gently as he can. 

Weeds 
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Weeds will be apt always to grow among them» 
and incommode them, therefore care mud be ta- 
ken to weed them frequently to avoid fuch In- / 
tonWniences» 

■i ■ 

m 

How long tbefe Bulbs muft remain in thi 
Ground^ - and how they ate to be rt^ 
movd. 

The Bulbs of Tuh'ps are to remain xn the 
Earth one Year pnly; during which time they 
muft be carefully cultivated ; but after that is ex; 

C'r'd, they muft be removed in the Manner fol- 
wiilg. 

Tate a Gard'ncr's difplanting Groove, and 
thruft it into the Ground at a convenient Diftancc 
frem the Bulbs, and a little below their Fibres, 
by which means you will be able to take theài / 

up fafe without wounding. Then fcparate tHe 
Barth from them, and continue fo to do ^till you 
have difplanted all of 'cm. 

You"^ remove Tulips fo (bon as you perceive 
their Stalfre arc withcr'd. The Bulbs being out 
of the £artli> and cleaned, carry them into an 
Qpen Place, where neverthelefs tiie Sun muft, not 
f oiKle, îot thefe Roots are ^o tender that the leaft 
Heat would be apt to dry them too much. The 
)>eiter to prêfcrve them from this Inconvenience, 
you will do well to take Care that they be not 
neaped ohe upon another, for by that Means it 
might often happen that thofe underneath would 
be heated, which would certainly do them hanri, 
by reafon x>f the prepofterous Motion it might 
give the Sprout, ^hen fhe Seafqn for pJahting 
pç Bulbs IS come, you muft beliavoyourfelf in it 

as 
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a> I have already direâed, after having feparated 
(he Suckers, which you are to plant in a Nurfery, 
made of the fame Earth we have order 'd for the 
Bulb it felf. 

The ftrm 9f » Tmlif-BuA with ktSucksri, 




Of the Suckers of tulips, and of their 
Culture. 

As the Sudters of Tuli[>s are planted only to 
prop^ate their Kind, and not for the Ornament 
of a Garden, there needs not be To much Care 
taken in tracing ont the Beds for them, as for 
their Bulbs ; nevcrthelefs, they are to be planted 
in Rows at Five Inches Diftancefrom each other, 
and Two Inches deep in the Ground. When 
this is done, you cover them neatly with your 
Hand, and afterwards take Care of them as you 
do of your Bulbs. 

Gard'ners are divided about the Time they are 

to continue in the Ground, before they are re- 

«ov'd. Some fqr 'Tvo Ynrs ^Ul be fufficiënt, 

but 
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but others will have them ftay there Three's 
giving thefe Reafons for it, viz». That the Firft 
Year they only fprout; the Second multiply^ 
and the Third acquire Difpofîtions proper to 
produce Flowers, For my part I am of the fame 
Opinion with thefe laft, not that I altogerhci re* 
)eâ the former Sentiment, but becaufe in the 
Affair of Plants the beft Keafbn is always to be 
chofen* 

To prevent thefe Suckers growing dry, from 
the Time they are feparated ifrom their Bulbs to 
that of replanting them, you mud put them in- 
to Mofs in fome open Place, ,-and after they are 
planted they will thrive wonderfully. 

Obfervations, 

To have Tulip-feed whence one mty reafoo- 
ablv expeâ fomething more than Ordinary, the 
beft way is to leave fome for Seed that are \tty 
fine and large, to the end that being of a noble 
Kind, one may rationally hope fomething excel* 
lent from them, altho' Nature often deceives us 
in thefe Expedations. 

The Caprice of this common Mother appears 
in rcfpeâ of Tulips, not only in regard to their 
Colours> but alfo to the Time when they ftiould 
flower. Som?, of Spring-Tulips that they were 
before, after fowing become late Flow'ers; (b to 
fpeak Truth, we know not what we fow when we 
throw Tulip-feed into the Ground, and 'tk a 
great chance if we get a Flower of any value. 

Tulips are mix'd in Parterres with Hyacinths 
jind Narciffus's, efpecially iftheGardetisbelaigr, 
where we havenotfo much regard to the BeaiMy 
of the TuIipSt as to the Variety of Colours of ail 

Sons 
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Softs cff Flowers that we dc(ire to hav» ÛMt^ 
and which fucceed one another. In little Gar- 
dens only we obferve to put Tulips in Beds by 
themfelves, where we inuft then remember to 
follow the Inftruâions that have been given con« 
cemiog their Culture» • 

The particular and frequent Rules, that hither** 
to the truly Curious have preftfrib'd about Tu* 
KpSy are by all means to be approv'd; and there- 
in we cannot but commend their delicate Tafte, 
which inclined them to value this Flower above 
what other M^ have done. 
^ True Florifts are indeed to be efteen^M : It ii^ 
diey to whom Nature is oblig'd for unravellini^ 
her Secrets, for knowing how to breferve the 
Treafures. (he gives u$> and in a word for Iendi)i{|' 
her fuch Adiftance as (he has occaiion for to 
help her to bring forth her Produâi6ns« But â 
there are curioys Perfons of all Sorts, in all Sorts 
of Things; thofc of the firft Order, and fuch as 
are inferior to them { I thought this Obfervation 
Of) the Culture of Tulips would by no means be*^ 
improper, that I might approve the Method oT 
one, and not rejed that of the other in the Ex*' 
ercife of. a Profeffion which is fo very'intio» 
cent. ^ '• 

But I cannot but condemn at the iàflie tmie 
thofe FJorifts, who have no other Regard tfy 
Tulips than to plant them withoutOrder in thefirft 
£arth they meet with, and afterwards abandon 
them to tne Care of Nature without aay furthet' 
, Trouble, One would be apt to forgive thefè 
Clod- Pates, if they did not know the Bfcauty of 
/a Tulip ; for as for thofe that do, it is altoge« 
tbcr impoflible they ihould negkâ tliem thus; 

.-I' 
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I- We «mUaWMur'd to difplty tlae Beauty ofi^ 
Ï^QIver,;i9 what foll*wsv 



Of the Bemty of Tulips. 



< * '". 



■ » 



Fine Tulips hare commMly Six Leaves» Three 
within and Three wichour» whereof th< ibrmer 
ought; to lie larger than the lateen . ^ ^. 

A fiat Form io them is mor* bea^utiAil than ft 
fharp» and their Bottom ought to be praportioo*4 
tpi tl^eir Tc£» 

When a Tulip has its Form and -Green of « 
^4dling Signefi it is a good Sign» «sweU as 
^hcn it has a requifite Largenefs, and that this^ 
Çrt en appears a little frialedy' or accomptny'cÊ 
ilfith fmaU Sbtaks* 

:, Hvery ToJip that may appear fine at its Opeo« 
ing is not to.be efteem'd; you muft wait Two 
or Three Days, before you can judge rightly of 
it- 

When a Tulip opens with its Leaves tum*d 
cither inwards or out^vards» 'cis not to be efteem'd^ 
flo more than where its Leaves are too finall or 
thin. 

Thtc Tulip wfaofe Cup is leaft convex, is pre- 
ferable to that which is a great deal fo. 
.Among the.bttter Sort of Tulips, thofe will 
be ever mod: efteem'd whofe Colour is luftrous, 
and spears like/Sattin; or of a flame-colour'd 
Red upon a white Ground, thofe of divers Co- 
lours with Shadings, and the Yellow ftrip'd with 
Grey. 

The Bottom of a Tulip is commonly very 
much taken Notice of, becaufe the Stripes that 
arife from ihtfice are generally of the fineft Co- 
laurs. 

Every 
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Evciy Colour io a Tulip which it not con- 
fus'<Uy blended, and wbde Stripes arc well 1^- 
rated, looks agreeably to the Eye. 

That Tnbps may be peifeâ:» it is neceflary 
their Tbnuns fliould be of a brown Colour» and 
not yellow. ' As for the Chive^ it matters doc 
how they are. 

This il what I thought fufficient to point out 
« fine Tuhp. There are Difeafes which it is 
pretended uufc Flowers are incommoded with, 
out they are occadon'd only for want of Care ta- 
ken of then ; -and whea they are fufficiently 
kx^d after, Âey are always exempt from diemi 

The Form of a Tml^, 
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Its Defcrif>tion. 

The Tulip is a Plant whofc Bulb, which \% 
thac Part which is put into the Ground, is of a 
wbitifh brown outwards, almofl round, and com- 
pos'd of feveral fmail white Coverings, that are 
laid one upon the other. 

From this Bulb come fot^h pretty large Leaves, 
of about half a Foot in (.ength, wav'd 00 their 
Edges, and ending in a Point. 

Out of the Middle of thcfe Leaves comes a ' 

Stalk of half a Foot long, and fometimes lefs, 
which at its Extremity produces a Flower in the 
form of a Cup, fometimes of one Colour, and 
fometimes of another. This Flower has Six 
Leaves, in the Middle of which rifcs a Chive, 
that in Procefs of time becomes an oblong Fruit, 
opening in Three Parts, and divided into Three 
Chambers, filfd with flat Seeds of a roundifh 
Figure, and reddifti Colour. This Place which 
contains the Seed is by Florifts term'd the Collet. 

. Its Etymohgy. 

The Tulip has its Name from TuUpan^ a Tur^ 
kifl> Word ; for the ScUvowms and Turks call fo 
what they wear upon their Heads, which is a 
Tmlhent, by Corruption with us call'd Turban. 

■t 

Its Hiftorj. 

The firft Tulips came to us from Dalmatian 

where, it feems, there was formerly a young 

. Woman of the Name of this Flower, who had 

for her Mother a.Nymph of the Fpuntain Ttnui^ 
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vi, and for fecr Fsithcr Protens, who could change 
himfelf into many Shapes. Now as Childre^i 
are apt in fome mcafurc to take ' after their Pa- 
rents, Tkdi^a ddigj^ud in feycral Things. It 
happened one Day above the reft, that the God 
VertumnMij after having rang'd through the 
World, came at length to lUjriunh where he 
foon perceiv'd thjs f^ymph fitting upon the Si^es 
of her Mocficr's Fountain. She being exceedi|)g 
beautiful, he immediately became in Lovf with 
her; but as he was about to declare his PajQElon 
for her, (he fled away from him, and would not 
hear him. Fèrtnmnms^ fir'd with Love, fought 
all Means to gain his Ends; and knowing that 
this Nymph delighted in Variety of Colours, he 
every Moment afTum'd feveral, with different 
PornK into which he chang'd himfelf^ hut all tq 
no purpofe. The God being concerned to 6nd 
his Vows in vain^ and that his Artifice flood him 
ià no Head, joined Prayers to his Requeft, which 
prp.v'4 likewife fruitlefs. At length perceiving,- 
that as much a God as he was, the Nymph would 
, ^ve no Ear to him, he refblv'd to ravi(h her; 

to avoid which T$iUféi immediately cr/d out. 
Cods 9f mj Çoâmnj^ frejirvc tbM Uf^fiitj which 
I have dlways hitherto k^t^ ' Tte Words were 
no fôoner out of her Mouth, but the Go^s hear- 
ing her Prayer, transformed her into the Flower 
which to tlus Day bears her Name. 

■ r 

The Applicatim. 

A good Example this for all Perlons of her 
Sexj who when they have Occafion to miaintain 
their Chaftity> ought not to fqiffer themfelye^ to 
be dazled with whatever fine Qualities dieylêe 

in 
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it a Man, who, like f^crtumf^Hs, will notfail to 
btnrow feveral Shapes to deceive them* 



Of the CAN'D T^TUFT. 

TH E Càndy^Tuft fe a Flower of iKe large 
kind, which ferves for an Ornament to 
great Parterres, and flowers in the Month of 
June. 

Its Culture. 

This Plant is propagated by its Seed, which 
is Town in September^ either in open Ground, of 
j^ Hot-Beds. 

When it is fown in open Ground, it ought to 
be upon a Bed well dug, and fet out by Linei 
and which ihould likewife be fprinkled with 
Mould about an Inch thick, and laid afterwards 
very even. 

After having- drawn Rills length- ways aftd 
crofs-ways# you may .fow this Seed, but that 
very thin, to the end that your Flowers may be 
the finer, arid not fubjeâ to fade. 

If you would fow this Seed upon Hot-Bed^ 
ybuimiftwart^till the Month of /V^#<ir;r, which 
IS the Time yott ought to make them; and you 
muft obferve, in fowing it, the Method that has 
already beei) tau^ you. 

The Candy-Tufts whieh are fown in Srfrem^ 
tiff are not to be fooner tranfplaated than thofe 
ibwn upon Hot-Beds ; but then you referve cer* 
tain Places for Flowers which are much more va^ 

luable, 

Z a Wheû 
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• Wlien the Month of March is come, and you 

think the Plants have Strength enough to bear 

. tranfplanting, you take them out of the Places 

where they are, and carry them to thafe where 

they may bring forth Flowers. 

You tranfplant Candy-Tufts among Flowers 
of the large kind, and fill whole Beds with them, 
or at leait adorn the Middle of the Borders, 
which (b fcts them off, that when they are plan- 
ted regularly, and intermixed with other Flowers 
io the fame Row, nothing can be a more pleafant 
Sight. 

As foon as you have planted Candy-Tufts you 
muft- water them, for that makes the Earth lye 
clofer to their Roots, whereby they will be bet- 
ter difpos'd to receive the nourifhing Juice. 

Thefc, like other Flowers, are Enemies to 
Weeds» which would choke them up; where- 
fore you fliould take care to free^em from them, 
and water them as often as they have Occafion. 

When Candy-Tufts firft begir> to peep out of 
'thc^ Ground, there many times happen Frofts, 
which would certainly be hurtful to them, were 
they not defended from them by proper means. 
The moft fure way to fecure tnofe that.are in 
the open Ground, is to cover them with large dry 
Dung or Straw, and to let it lye over *emdl the Win- 
ter; and as forfuch as were fown in HotrBeds, 
the beft way to proteft them is to cover them 
with Straw-'Bells* Thefe young Plants bdiJg 
thus cultivated, you may expeâ tQ have {roin 
them all you can defire^ 

If neverthelefs there happen only white Fro^s, 
ypu need cover thefe Flowers but a-Nights, and 
' uncover them next Morning. 

Tiiefe 
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Thefc Planc^, when in tJeds^ have fomc- 
times occafiôn for watering, efpeciaUy when tlie 
Scafon happens to be ferene and dry; and there- 
fore they muA be fure to have it» as oftea^ as 
they require it. * 

I fay nothing of any particular Sort of Earth 
proper for Candy-Tufts, bccaufe being plan- 
ted upon Beds, which are comaionly fill d with 
good Mould, they cannot chufe but thrive there. 

There ure ménj Sçrts of Candy-Tnfts» but in 
OHT Gardens in England we make ufe but of Two 
Sorts of them ; which we few in Drills, on the 
Edges of our Beds or Border s \ or elfe in little Or- 
cleSy dt one^ two^ or three Feet Diftdmcey to mdke 4 
Show the Firfi Tedr; dfter which the Plants fro' 
dttce their Seedy dnd die. The Plants of this Sort 
Wc cdU Hard] Anntedls. 

The T^efçriptim. 

The Candy-Tuft is ^ Plant which fends from ^ 
\x.'s Root Stalks about a Foot high» being dif^' 
join'd and divided into feveraL Branches, each of 
which bears Leaves about Two Inches long 
without Stalks, large at Bottom, indented round 
the Edges, and pointed at Top. At the upper 
End of its Stalks grow very fmall Flowers, com- 
>oi*d of Four Leaves, in the form of a Cro/s. 
the Middle of each Cup rifes a- Stylé, which 
befX)mes a Fruit round at Top, bordcr'd with a 
/Wing or littte Leaf, and divided into Two Cham- 
bers, which are fill'd with Bat Seeds that are at 
firft red, but afterwards when th?y become ripe 
turn black» 

Z J The 
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'The Hipry. 

nU/piSf [fojf this was the firft Name of the 
Candy- Tuft], ^às Son of Satyrus and CbiSy a 
Wood^'Nymph ; he had a good Shape, a fine Air, 
-and walk'd very Gracefully; he was a'great Lo- 
ver of Tefts, and >i/ould fomctimc^ be vtry bitter 
Upon thofe he kept Company with. 

Now it happerf d that as one Day the Feaft of 
Tdopt was celebrated in BcçoHd^ hé according to 
Caftbm went and joirfd himfelf with a Compa- 
ny of Peafants, who are none of the bcft Relli* 
Cicrs of Raillery^ 

Joy was fecn in every Countenance, and Songs 
went round merrily, which occafion'd no imall 
Jumping and Hopping about the Rorm. Btmg 
thus merry, IhUJpis thought fit to interrupt rhcir 
Miith a little by his way of Raillery, which not 
being rellifti'd, he took the Peafants allîound by 
the Nofe, dancing about them, and imitating 
their aukward Poftures ; then, he took foch li- 
berty with the young Girls as w'âs not to be 
endur'd. 
* You may imagine all this quitkîy rai^d the 
Peafants Choler, who arming thtmfelves with 
Staves and other Rural Inftrumcnts, refolv'd to 
facrifice him to their Vengeance. But ThUJpis^ 
having felt Two or Three of their dry Drubs, 
thought it was not beft for Wm to ftàftd his 
Ground any longer, but rather to fly fox it im<- 
mediatcly. This he forthwith put in Execution, 
but as he was about to fall into their Ha-^ds thro* 
their fwifi Purfuit of him, Flora^ who happened 
to be at that Feaft> took phy of him, and the 
l^ettçr to fecure him from their Cruâty changed 

him 
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him into a Flower, which even at this Day bears, 
his Name. P/i^jrcaUsit SiMpv Rnfticorum^ Pea- 
fant's Muftard. 



The application. 



* ' ' . -H * 



This Fabk teaches all xzf^ ^od hot-be^^ed 
yoUQg Men what they are to expeét from their 
Debauches, and what Dangers .they ruatheiri- 
tfeives into by thé extravagant Liberties they take. 
ThU/pis was Son of a Rural God^ and yet Jus 
3irth could not defend him from the Misfor- 
tune his Ralhnefs had drawi\ upon him. Let 
the Example of this Youth be then a Warning to 
you, unlefs you have a mind to under^ che like 
Dcftiny. . 



,. ..- [ 
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Of the RANUNCULUS. 

* • • 
' _ - ■ 

AMONG all the Flowers that adorji,\a 
Garden, the Ranunculus is one of tï}çhçft 
cfteem'd; and if it were but Odoriferous, a$ ^t 
i$ not, it would be a Mafter<-piece of Nature. 

^ ■ . ' . ' { 

Ti^ Culture. 

In order to cultivate Ranunculus's well, yQU 
ihould begin by laying their Fangs in Water for 
Twenty Four Hours, where by imbibing the 
Moifture,they .willbe better difpos'd to grow when 
they come to be planteçi 

They are to be planted in the Month of Scjh 
umbtr^ in a fat and moifl Larth mix'd with 

G^4en-«M9uld. 

Z 4 To 
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To plant them aitfolly, you mixft remember to ; 
trace out your Ground, as has been ordei'd in ' 
the Chapter of Anemones, Page jii. 

Ranuncolus's require to be put Two Inches •-, 
into the Ground, and Four diftant from each o« . 
ther. To plant them thus you muft make ufe 
of a Dibble round at Bottom, but not pointed. 

This Plant is of a particular Nature, and will" 
not thrive near any odicr Flower, for which Rca- 
fon ?tis^lways planted a-part by its felf. 

The Expofition that agrees beft with it is to- 
wards the hotteft Sun, its Flower being robuf}, 
and therefore has occadqn for a good deal of 
Heat to make it take a good Colour: And who- 
ever afterwards defires to make it lad alongtime^ 
need only cover it with fome Linnen Cloth 
wax'd, and fupported by Stakes. 

Moreover, this being a Fiowerof thatConftiru- * 
tion, you take Care to have fomc of 'cm in Pow, 
that you may alternatively give them Sun or Shadis 
as you fee occafion, which greatly contributes to- 
>yards prcferving their Ludre^ and making them > 
laft a good while. 

You muft not negleft watering your Ranun-» 
cuius, as often as you find it proper; neverthe^ 
Jcfs this muft be done with Prudence. 

Weeds arc a great Difadvantage to it^ by de- 
priving it of the Subflance fiiould noiu-iih it; the -^ 
Florift tljcrefore is obliged to weed it as often as 
he fees *tis convenient. » ^ . '. ^ 

As amongft Men there are different Tempera-r* 
ments, fo likewife fares it with-PIants. 

The yellow Ranunculus, with Flowers like 
Rhue, thrives better in Pots than imopen Ground, 
when you give it oaly a Compwbd of Kitchr 
Çpdcn Earth, whitfH ought ioae^ to be very 

' ^'/ ^ ; i.\ fubftan. 
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fubftanml, and impregnated with a great many 
Salts. 

When you plant them you nmft be fure do put 
them Two Inches into the Ground, and ac Three 
diiUnceftomaayocher. YoudiTplaiit themin the" 
Month of Seftemba-y and iftcr you have fever'd ' 
the little Facgsfram 'em, you plant 'cm out of ' 
Hand. i 

That yoa may omit nothing iiv the Culture^ef 
this Plant, you moft, ai foon as its. Leaves begin 
to wither, carry the Pot wherein it grows to lome 
clc^e Place ro fecure it from the Rains of Au- 
gitfly for fear it fhoutd Ihoot forth new Roots t ' 
Or to do better, fo Toon as ever its Leaves' be* ' 
f;in to ^1, you may, after having .dirplanrcd- ir,' 
iranfptant it immediately in fome Aiady Place 
where the Sun never comes, to the end that the - 
Summer Rains, Hnldng gently to its Root, may 
difpofe it to bring forth fine Produirions. ' 

The Cultureâf the double white RanuncnliM'' 
does not differ from that of the Ranunculus, Of ' 
which we have been fpeakine, unlcfsthat whcniw 
Leaves arc fallen, you muft take Care to fee it iii ' ' ' 
the Shade; 

You are not to difplant it,'tili the Beginningof 
Autumn, when you take olFitt Fangs fro» Ir,' ' 
and tranfplant it immediately, otherwife it will' 
be apt to chai^, and not give fo fair Flowen. 

TU Ftrm c/ the Root of a Rdnmculut^ 



or 
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0/ the BeéUity of Ranunculus" s . 

Thofe Raounculu^i which are leaft efteem'd 
are the PionieSj whofe Flower is quite Red; 
the.Whice» Galdf-coloiir» pa}e.Yellow,# Citron* 
cobur and bfowmflt Kedt are. always to be pre- 
ferred totbeiD. ' ^ 

A R.anttnciilis% whofe Cround-eoloui is White 
with Red Streaks well difUngoiih'd» is reputed 
very fine. • 

Thofe likewife arc veir much valu'd whofe 
Colour is Yellow fpeckrd with Red^ as well as 
thofe which are of a Rofe«coiour without > and 
White within. 

Obfervations. 

You may alfo propagate the Ranunculus's by 
Seed, preparing for it a Bed of compound fub- 
ftantial Earth, and ibwing it according to the 
Rules of Gardening. 

As Ranunculus's delight in a hot Sun, you 
muft remember in like manner, as when you plant 
them, to fow them in the fame fixpoGtion, and 
more efpecialty take care to water and weed them 
as the Seafon will permit. 



> J* - ' 
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The Fprm of a RmuiMatku, 
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. The 'Defcfiption. 

The RinuDûilus is 3 Plant, -which from its 
Roots (hoots foith Leaves cut in very- deep^ and 
little Stalks, at the Bxtiemities of which. grow 
Flowers form'd like Rofcs. and for the looA pare 
fupported by Cups, which h^vc alfo many Leaves. 
From the Middle of ihefe Leaves rifes a Chive, 
which is Procefs of Time becomes a Fruit ak 
ipoft round, and contains feveral Seeds that are 
oftentimes expos'd to view. 
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The Hijlory. 

It is from AJU'^rt had the Firfl Ranunculus, 
where a certain young Man of that Name hap- 
pening to die for Love^ was transformM inisp 
that Flowen ^ 

He was one that had a Thoufand good Quali- 
ties, and became the Darling of every Body. He 
had a gallant Air, and^^uag admirably well, which 
occafion'd hi^ Misfortune. 

He delighted much in the Fields, efpecially 
where he could get the young Nymphs of the 
Country to Sing in Confort with nim. 

*Tis certain thofe Nymphs, charm'd with the 
Beauty of his Perfon, and the Melody of his 
Voice, had a great Kindnefs for him, and he had 
the like for them; but not 4Aring to declare his 
Pa$on, he chofe rather to conceal his Love and 
4ie of it, than to let it be known, apd this out 
of a Diftruft he had to fuçceed in his Amour. 

The Application. 

We have few of thefe Lovers now a-days> 
and I think they are in the right th^t are not 16 ; 
for to Love, and not to declare one's Paflion, 
is, in my Opinion, a downright FoUy; (tnce we 
entertain • thofe Flames, fure, on no other Ac-» 
count than to communicate them to the Obf e\5b 
that occafion'd them in us. 



Of 
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Oftbf FRAXINELLyfy or BA^ 
START>^'DI7TANT. 

FRaxinellai or Baftard-Dittany, according to 
M, Tournefort, is fo calfd from FrAxinus 
an Afli-Trce, it having Leaves by Pairs on one 
fide like theAlh. 

The Cidture. 

Baftard-Dittany is a lafting Plant, propagated 
both by its Roots and Seed* You fow the Seed 
either in open Ground or on a Bed, during the 
Month of Scftemberk 

If it be in open Ground, take care to chufe a 
Place proper for it, which mufl be (bme End of 
a Bed of very friable Earth, and cover'd an Inch 
thick with Mould; fow it in this little Space 
either in Drills or fcatteringly, and let theDrilk 
be diftant from each other about Three Inches. 
Having fown it, fift fine Mould upon it, and make 
the Ground as even as poffible. 

When the Seed is thus put into the Ground, 
and after It begins to peep forth, for fear of Cold 
cover thefe little Plants with large Straw or dry'd 
Dung. In good Weather, efpccially in fine Days, 
uncover them in the Morning, and cover them 
.again at Night. 

This done, and as foon as the Spring comes, 
water them as often as you fiiall fee occafion, 
weed them, and when they fiiall arrive at a pro- 
per Growth to be tranfplanted, draw them gen- 
tly forth out of the Ground ; about the End of 
Match carry them to the Place you defign for 
them, and plant them there according to Art, al- 
ways 
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ways rnnembring what I have en/oin*d concern* 
ibg pltntmg Flowers of the large Kind» Keep 
the Earth dcrfb about their Roots* ii^ater them 
as often as there ihall be occafîoo» weed them 
when it is proper, and fo this Flower will in Sea- 
fbn atfbrd you all you can defire from it. 

The 7}efcr/ptiû9f: 

' FnxineUa is a Plant which from its Root (hoots 
forth Stalks about Two Foot high, Reddifli» fer 
off with dbloiie Leaves, and ranged by Pairs alon^ 
one fidc^ whith ends in a Leaf. At Topof theie 
Sttlb gfo^^ Flowers refefliMfng an Ear of Com, 
and composed eadi of five Leaves* This Flower 
is of WhitiOi Purple ftreaTd^ from its Middle 
atîfès a Chive with Ten Purple Stamina. 

f Its Seed. 

* After it lias caft its Leaves t Fnut appears^ 
cQmpos*d of hard an4 danuny Hii^s> pointed 
at the Ends, and containing Seeds a£ a black 
flûoing Colour, and pointed in like ais^uier* 

The Hi/iûr/. 

PrâximlU was Wife to one Fraxinms a great 
Man, who liv'd nobly in the Country ! He was 
very ciirioiis iii Armr, and above all loV'd the 
Lance» which he underftood to a wonder. * 

It happened one Day, that as he was aÉ this 
Exerdfe, He^^r obferv'd him aftr off, and ad- 
miriog his Dexterity, (aid to him. May the Gods 
of tmr Country render him Invincible» whofliall 
know how to manage a. Lance ib well as dhou 

doftf 
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doft I He had no fooner (aid this \nxt Frdxinm 
prefented him with the Laoce» idling him» There's 
aone but HeUmr worthy of that Honour. 

In ihort» HtShr^^ who commanded in Trcy^ be- 
came every where fo formidable with this Lance, 
that every body was furpri2*d at it ; and the 
Creeki who felt the Force of it, having under- 
flood it was fr^MW# that gave it him, refolv'd 
to be revenged on him for it. 

To compaft this Defign» one lêUh Vith two of 
his Comf)anionS) going out of the iSnciém Camp» 
under Favour of the Night came to the Tra/ém^ 
what finding Fraxhttu ioleep they kilhl him» 

All this pals'd without any Noife, 'dU fuch 
time as the Morning came, when FmximUs, won* 
derinfi; that her Husband lay fe long a^Bed, en« 
ter'd his Chamber, and finding htm bloody and 
extended dead upon the Floor, cry'd out, Gods I 
Revengers of Crimes, will jrou fuffer this black 
Aâion to go unpuniih'd? She had (carce utterVl , 
tbefe Words before ihe fell likewife dead on the 
Spot, when yMftts who proteâed HeS^, to whcmi 
FfaKmm had prefented his Lance, metamorphos*d 
her into t Flower, which bears her Name» and 
him into a Tree» which the Lmm callM by his. 

The ApplUâtwn. 

. lA Benefit is feldom bft, and 'tis thus th^Godb 
reward the Generofity of Men who acknowledge 
fuch as thty pioteâ» 



Of 
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Of tAi SCABIOUS. 

Scabious is called in Latin ScMhiêJk, which 
comes from the Word Scmha^ becaiife» ùy 
fomc, this Plant cures the Itch« 

The Culture^ 

To cultivate the Scabious well, you ought ta 
underftand that it loves a cool Place and a high 
Soil. 

This Place beiag found, you fow at the End 
of a Bed as much Seed as you think your Gar- 
den has occafion for. 

When you fow it you muft always do it thio^ 
that it may grow the ftronger> and the fooner h^ 
come fit to tran^ant. 

It is to be fow'd'in Septcmhefy either in open 
Ground or in Hot-Beds and that either in Drills or 
fcatteringly : The Beds muft be cover'd with a 
little Mould. 

It is kept from Cold by covering it witltStraw 
or dry'd Dung; but you muft take care to un- 
• cover it again as/oon as the Weather is good« 

When thefe young Plants b^n to rife, you 
water and weed them, left thofe pernicious Heriis 
Ihould choak their Growth. 

You tranffriant them in Mkrch into U^tnX 
Places, as you (hall judge proper for them ; this 
you muft do as artfully as yoa can ; and that the 
Scabious may quickly take Root, you muft wa- 
ter it as foon as it is planted, and continue fe to do 
as often as you think convenient; you muft t\h 
weed this Plant, and then you may ezpefttt>htv« 
Flowers that w31 be valuaUc; 

Thefe 
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Thcfe Flowers are alfo Town in the Mooth of 
Jlffarchj either upon Beds or in open Ground, as 
like^i^ife in Pots tp be trar.fplanted when you (hall 
thixA proper. This Scabious we are fpeakirg of 
we call Scakio/k Mûntand LatifoUa^ the Moun<^ 
tih)- Scabious with targe Leaves. 

This is the way the Scabious is to be ordered 
when you fow it ; but as it is a lading Phntg, 
which at itS'firft planting runs mightiiy out into 
Roots, the mod (ure and expeditious way of 
propagating it is by its Suckers, which I (hall ^ 
fpeak more of when I come to treat of the Poets 
Hydcinths» betvl^cen the Culture of which Plant 
and thisy there is no great difference. 

^There éort fevtrdl S^is of Scats ot$s's, bmt we CtU^ 
tivate only Two of them in our Gardens; that isp 
she Jweet Indian Scabiom^ and the Spani(h Scabious^ 
hi Jew the Seeds in the Spring upon Beds called tkc 
Seminaries and tranfplant them outj on Beds or Bor^ 
ders, in Augufl or the Spring following : They are 
called Bis Annual, hardy Plants^ by reafontheyfeU 
dom Flower ^till the Second Tear after fowing^ and 
ihem die. 

7 he Tyiferiptim. 

The Scabious throws forth large ,1 oblong^ 
hairy and Ragged Leaves, together with a imallt 
firait and round Stalk, whence come alfo out a 
grfeat many Leaves like the foremcntion*d. At 
the Extremities ojF thefe Stalks appear unequal*- 
leav'd Flowers» all comprehended witliin one com^ 
Bion Cup, of whic^h thofe that are in the Mid^ 
dte are divided into Four or Five Farts, forming 
Two little Lips. The others come> as it wert» 
gut of the Top of the £mbrio, and grow in the 

A a Cup 
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Cti^ that h proper for them» wfakh ifrerwards 

' lnfrct>mes aCapfuIa» containing divers oblong See4s, 

formounted 'By a Crown of Plûc or Videt-c6- 

lôUi'd Flowers^ and fometimes Whitifti and 

Hairy- 

7 he Hi/lory. 

■ ■ " » ■ . 

There liv'd formerly in the. ^Ips a Nymphi 
tali'd Fh'lia^ of tolerable Beauty, and Daughter 
ef a Centaut, and the Nymph Gea. Philia lov'd 
nothing fo much as to wander about in the 
Mountains ^ not caring to converfe with the 
World: $he was nevermeiefs Good^natur'd; and 
wiliing to communicate a certain Gift Ihe had for 
the Good of Mankind* 

You muft know then ihe underftood Phyfick 
perfeAly well, especially the Cure of a certain 
Malady then unknown in general, but nevcrthelefs 
very conimon in her Country. 

One Day> as (he was fitting on the Side of^ a 
Fbuntain, fhe faw afar oiFa Shepherd coming to- 
wards. her, who was no fooner come up, but he 
faid to her. Fair Nymph,' whom the Gods have 
fcnt upon the Earth to prcfcrve the Bodies of 
Men, daign tq take notice of a Malady that af- 

flids mcj yes the Gods!— ^ He thought 

to have epne on with his Speech» when Phàtidy 

all of afu^dcn, looking upon and approaching )umi 

pafs'd her Hand, which ihe had pointed with a 

. certain Oil, made on purpofe^ g^y over his 

. Stoma^ch, where his Infirmity by; then> after 

blowing Three times upon him, flie wafli'cl that 

Part with a Water whofe Virtue was wonderful» 

.and cur'd him iounediately. 

This 
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This Shepherd was well made, and Philia was 
fo charmed with the Beauty of his Looks, that not 
daring to reveal her Love ftiedy'd of Regret; when ' 

the Gods, for the Service ihe had done Mankind, 
chang'd her into a Flower, which thty would 
have calPd by her Name of Scabious^ Scalnp/k^ 
which comes from a Lafin Word that iignifies 
the Itch, this Plant being, it feems, proper to 
cure that Malady* 

And if thi» f4ower has Leaves like thofe 
''of the Great Centory, it is becaufe of her Fa- 
ther the Gentaur; and if formerly it had thofe 
like a Shepherd's Crook, it is on account that ihe 
dy'd for Love of a Shepherd, the Gods, it feest», 
being willing that after her Death ihe Ihoukibear 
the Marks of that Inftrument» 

The Application. 

t 

Charity has always its Reward attending it 
. near at hand, and true Love never fends us to 
the Grave without leaving behind us fome To* 
ken that recommends our Memory to Pofterity» 



Of LARKS-HEEL. ■ 

THE Learned M. Toffrnefort kySj that Del- 
phininm^ which fignifies in Lmin Larks- 
Heels, is to be preferred to Confolida Refaits, for 
fear fbme People might think this Flower had 
fome Refemblance with the Great and Little 
Cumfry. 
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Tbe Culture. 

■ ■ ■ «• 

Larks^heds is a fort of Plat^none orthç moU; 
delicate: It is propagated bySe^ and reÇ{tf 
Cold fo well, that you oiay cultivate it du^^S 
the bardeft Weather. ,,. 

*Tis fown in the Months of Scffcmbir, 03^^^ 
teTj and A/archy either upon Beds or in 9pen 
Ground^ and fometimes it fows it felf. ,,«, ^^. 
'« When you fow it in open Ground^ and naviç- 
a Mind to tranfplant it, you mud rem^ipber to 
fow it thin, it being a Plant that is teqdu-r and 
fubfcrét to droopé ; . . , 

You muft not negleâ^ fp foqq as it peeps out 
€>f the Ground, to keep it from Weeds, whic^ 
would be fatal to it; nor to water it when th^rp 
is occafion for it. 

If ycu low this Seed upon Beds, it muft be 
in Drills, and cover it with Mould after you 
have fown it. . j 

The fame Care muft be taken of this Pla^if .|n 
•Beds, ts in the open Ground. . y 

When it Ih^l be ftrong enough to be jtraqjT- 
planted, you may difplant it, and plant ,it ;^ain 
immediarely in fuch Places as are aJlotted/or.it. 

Aitho* this Plant is not much fulcepLible, of 
Cold^ ^et fince the Sun would be apt to, change 
it, you would do well, after you have jiUl J^ut 
It ifito the Ground, to prefetve it by putting. ^a 
Pot upfide down over it, a Straw*Cap^ or ibi^e 
other thing of the like Nature that qv^ be f^p|- 
blc to defend it frcm the tays of the. .^UQ» 
which it can at firft by no means bear the Heat 
of* This ard watering pretty frequently, will - 
' i7ot fail to make it take Root the fooner. 

Some 
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Some fow the Larks-hcels to remain in the 
Ground, and fill >^hote Borders trac'd out with 
Art, which 1 cannot but approve; whereas I 
iqtill needs coridçmn fqch as fow them to lai},'in 
iSèds or other Compartments mingled with other 
Blowers, whereby it being impoffible they (hould 
be plac'd regularly, I am fure they would make 
but a very bad Figure. 

When Larks^heels arc thus fown in Borders» 
or the like, as foon as it is- proper, you ought 
to thin therri,* otherwife if you let them grow 
tbo thttk, they will' be apt to droop or fade. - 

After whatfoever manner you fow this Flow* 
cr, you muft be fure not to let it want watering 
or weeding, both which would be a great Detri- 
!ihent to it. *77i an Ànnual Plant y and digs tht 
frjf Tear. 

^^y. The "Defcription. 

Larksfheel is a Plant which from its Root 
^Ihdoh forth Leaves almoft cut to the very 
Stalks, out of the Middle of which rife Stalks 
divided into feveral Branches, adorn'd at their 
Extremities with Flowers rang'd in the Shape of 
an 'Ear of Corn. They are composed of feveral 
unevren Leaves, the upper ones of which end in 
"* Hook, and receive other Leave? of the fame 
FÊgnre. They arc divided into Two Parts# out 
of thcMiddlc of whi<h rifes a Chive which turiis 
\à a Fruit* iti ivhich are heap'd up, as it were in 
Â iittlè Head, divers Grains fiU'd with feveral 
t>c^tcd and black Seeds. 
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7 he Hiftcfy. 

Larks-hccl was a yt)unq Man, Native of Lu-^ 

fitéLHiA now PûriH^alj who during his whc4e Life 

had no other Employment than Hunting and 

)^i<hing! He us'd the latter fo often, that a DoK 

hin, who was wont to fee him frequently, took 

i m upon his Back and carry'd him to the Sea- 

(hore, delivering him, by that Means, from t 

Danger he had plung'd himfelf into. 

Some few Days after. Larks-heel returning 
to the fame Place to lay his Hooks, it happened 
that fomé Fiihermcn came by; who flopping^ 
and perceiving the Dolphin, whom the Prcfence 
of the young Man had drawn to that Place, they 
endeavour'd to catch him in their Nets; but 
Larks*heel rcmembring the Kindnefs he ^had re- 
ceived, broke all their Mcafupes. 

The Fiftiermcn finding themfclves baulk*d, 
end perceiving that Laiks*heel was the Occafion 
bf it, tefolv'd to be revenged on him; where- 
upon immediately feizing him, they like merci- 
lefs Wretches threw him into the Sea. 

He having no Affiftance near, was mift- 
rably drown'd ; and finking to the Bottom, 
the Dolphin, who had retired thither to get out 
of the Sight of the Fifliermcn, perceiving Wm, 
took him on his Back, and carry*d him to the 
oppofite Shore, where Neptpmn at his Requeft 
obtained of Flora that he (hould be changed into 
a Flower, which being ready to blow refembles 
in fome meafure that Fifh. Thk is what is to 
be obferv'd of the La-ks-heel, and which was 
the Reafon that the Latins cali'd it Delphimmm» 
from At^^ir» which fîgnî&es a Dolphin. 

Thû 
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The Application. 

ont good Deed always requires another, and 

is to be acknorwledg'd evto after Death. 

* 

— «^» I t ■■■■* iiiM»!! ■■■iiMwi ■ ■■ wi»— ^— pii^^^M— — «y— n^^^ ; 

Of tht NARCISSUS. • 

THE true Art of cultivating Flowers requirff 
that Precepts concerning them be dcliv©i''d 
in the plaineft manner» and which I ft>all endca-^ 
your to do, as to what relates to this Flower. 

^ - The Cull are. 

Tp confidcr the NarcifTus as to its Nat^lr^, 
'tis a Plant which loves a ftony and very lean 
Soil; and it has been known to grow even in 
Gravel-Pits: But this oi which wc arc fpeaking, 
i^ a wild Narciflus, whereas thofe which I /hall 
endeavour to teach the Culture of, arc of a diffe- 
rent Nature^ and require another manner of ipa- 
naging. . ^ 

There are NarcifTus's of diverft Colours apd 
different Kinds; fome are yellow, others white; 
ibme of them are fingle, others double: There 
are likewife fome fmall, others large ; and of all 
thefe fome again are known to be backward, and 
others to flower fooner ; -which is the Keafon 
that on account of this Difference they require / 
different Cultures. 

I will begin with the Italian Narciffus, which 
^s a white Flower, and yellow Cap. This 
plant, that it may be well order d, requires. to be 

A a 4 planted 
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^fiidkté in -die open Air, and ài i 'U^fajt^Eane, 
foch âf that of a Kkchio^GirdciV'' witfaour^oii^ 

odi r Mixture. i n 

^ * When yon p*aiit your Narciflbi*t» «hcdier in 
tCompartmean or Beds, you muft be bv^^io 
'tike Care thai yoojmt cheip iDlotiie^KSroiKKl^- 

fcovc Foil? Inches from each orheri 4ndtin-i>MXs 
• drawn by the Line. They witi look very ^well 

amooff Tulips alid 'Ht cinths; wtsà this Methdd 
' if o Sferv'd» to the ena that by meam of a/};reac 

many of thefe Flowers of diAvcnt ICirx» aéd 
*dÎTOfent Seafoos^ 3rour Gardeii^Oiay for ievepJ 
' JdoDcht be provided with fomc' in ^Biçofi 






Of the Narcijfus of eon(b««M»te. ' 
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There is a Narcifltis of thi^^hiady^whifkijt 
•Top of its Stalk flioots forth Twdve.tClowiars 

' Wfim white thick Leaves, havif^*i|^ the. Middle 
others finaller that are yellow io 'hîcli ioiaMer. \as 

-^he Cup, . Î- :.» .. y:-.MiT 

. • This NarciiTus is very fine» hat k' hay- ^fectie 
.Zpottble in opening, efpectalty whâiitàcbmèsto 

' fom^its Head; for then the Fogs and Coldsr^are 
apt to blaft its outward Timide^ by whichmcins 
it oftentimes proves abortive, '.* 

. To prevent this Inconvenience» infte^d t>f 
planting k in ihe Month çyf Siftemberi you woold 
do weM not to do it before the £nd o£/j^mm^ 
I»; and when it has begun to (hoot forth Jts 

^ dtalk, you fhould rover k during the Night to 

-, keep it from the Cold, and uncover it again next 
Morning, if there be anjr Likelihood of &ir 
Weather. 
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To affift this Flower in its blowings you may 
neatly £it the Tumclc that contains im which 
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frai lidp^ît'ta orai0 ibrth iboocr, aod hiiidittlli 
>|hdi^ ibvocatcd by its Memb^panes, which koe^ 
it too dofcly lock'd up, 

n .Ybu muit ndc l|ûl every Year to difplant theft 

nKarcJlTitt'S^t and carry them to Ibme very égf 

Place; <>riifrwife if you (hould leave them in thç 

^'ijfunndy they would ihoot forth fo many Suck- 

tleie» as would çûofume that Subftanc^ which the 

r Fk>wer bas Oçcafion for to help ^ to blow, t 

u As Cm- the Soil that is proper for them^ it muft 

: he the lame with that already fpoken of^ n* 

.. TJfis NarctftiS tf Conftantinople // iikpAifi 

caird kj Jm»p Harciflus Polyanthus .* We hdvc ft-^ 

çeivd Roots of it from Genoa in the Month of 

Murcby Tàd^ the Stalks for the FUoveti wtrt fhot 

out of the Bulb Three or Fomr Inches long; and 

-Oi^ fUmted ihet»f feme in Pots^ and feme, iti Bor^ 

Ï dtrt and Brds; all of 'em flowered very well, Hot^ 

- mittfitrnding tbfy bad been fiijUd up im Chefls for 

ifevarai Mniths, in their Paffé^e to England. -• 

There is another NarcifTus whofe Leaves arc 

" larger and its Cup of a greeniHi yellow Co]our,r 

This likewMe requires the common Earth of Gàr- 

denS) and to ExpoHtion where the Sun will not 

ihine much upon it« . j; 

As for the Yellow, Pale NarciifuSy which 
has commonly parted and curl'd Leaves, it grows 
better in Pots than in the open Ground. 

T^o hot a Sun is pernicious to it, and it jre- 
quires that jou (hould put a leaner Earth than 
that of the Kitchin-Garden about its lai^ge 
^ Roots; to the end that by that means (hooting 
forth fewer Suckers, it may afford the flh-er 
Flowers. Befides, being in a Pot it will avoid a 
certain Hpmidity that is contrary to it» where- 
. ^with fat Soils abouDd« and not be apt to fall into 
ifaat Inconvenience. This 
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Thit. Flower requires Wtteiing at certtiil 
Timesy which imift be condim'd 'citt its Léâres: 
are quite dry'd up. . • 

Tht S^MmiJbiiirciSvkis, both Double' aodSin-^ 
1^^ require cultivating in like manner witk the 
Yellow Sort; aod 'tis obfervable that this Cut^ 
ture agrees (b well with thenv that their Flowers 
are always finer, and their Suckers better nou- 
ri(h*d, than when they are ordei^d any other 

You muft not neekd every Three Years to 
difplant them, that the new Produâiom may be 
fevered from them ; nor to change their Earro. 

Six Days after this is done, you plant them 
a-new, and not delay it any longer, for fear that 
their Bulbs, being verv tedder, might berfubjeâ 
to be too much dr/d by the Heats o^f^ the Sea- 
(on. 

Thefe Two laft Narciflus's,. over and above 
the Rules already prefcrib'd» require of \x% not 
to let their flowers be too large upon the Stalks» 
left draining too much of the Subfiance their 
Bulbs have need of» they (hould in time languifh 
and die away. 

We have likewife the White Autumnal Nar- 
cilfus, which does not love too much Sun» and 
requires a lean Earth,, and in fmall Quantity; 
contenting it felf to be put Three Inches into 
the Ground, and about Two Inches from one 
another. 

Dodonem fpeaks of a certain NardiTus call'd 
the Field KarcifTus, or the Great Sfanijh Nar- 
ciflus» with pal^ yellow or white Flowers, ha- 
ving Six Leaves rang*d in the form of a Star. 
This NarciiTus requires an Earth of a moderate 
Subftance^ and aif Ezpofition to a totoably hot 

Sàn« 
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Sun. You muft plant ic Four Inches deep, tod 
at a Span Diftance from one another. 

When riiis Narciffus begms to form its Hower, 
and the Part which contains it comes to fwell^ 
^a muft> as much ts poffible, preferve it from:' 
the Kain ; the fureft way to do which would be 
to carry it in its Pot to fomc corcr'd Piacc> ©• ' 
therwife that Flower would be apt to burft, or 
be fo much fatigu'd, that it would be able to 
produce no Flowers of any Value. 

The little double Narciflui requires almoft the 
fame Culture, except that it muft be put but 
Three Inches into the Ground, and be planted. 
in ^ Soil a little more moift. 

Of the Incomparable Narciffus^ and ma^ 
ny other Sy fuch as that with the long 
Headi and of the wild Narciffus. 

The Incomparable Narciffus, that of the //»- 
iitSy with Flowers like a Lilly, of a rcddifh pale 
Colour, and all other Narciffus's, require in our 
Climate almoft the fame Culture, that is to fayj 
a Garden Earth, and to be planted either in Pots ^ 
or Beds, cfpccially thefe laft Sorts, which afie of 
a more untraâable Nature than the ethers are. 

The "Defcription. 

The Narciffus is a Flower that (hoots forth 
from its Bulb long Leaves, even in their Edges, 
and foft to the Touch* 

From the Middle of thefe Leaves comes out 
â StaHc about half a Foot high, at the Extremity 
of which appean a Sort of Sheath, which com- 
ing to fweU, and have its Membranes dilated, 

difco* 
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difcovers at its opening other finall Stems» at 
Top of which grow finglc-lcaPd Flowers wide- 
ning lik« a Bell : They arc of different. Colours, 
according to the Species they are of.' Their 
Clip, which for the moft part proceeds frbnci a 
membranous Sheath, becomes an oblong Fràit)^ 
either round or triangular at Top, and divided^ 
into Three Receptacles, which contain a Sort of 
rpundifh Seeds. 

The Hiftory. ' 

It was a long time that the Nymph Echo fol- 
licited the Love of NarcijfuSy 'till at length growl- 
ing impatient with the il] Succefs of her Amour, 
ihe became fo thin that (he retained nochitig ôjÉ 
a Woman but her Voice, into which fhc was 
chang'd. 

IsTaraJfus was a handfbme young FcUo^, from 
whom Nature had kept back nothing that mimt 
render him amiable; and as his Beauty en creas*4 
<very Day, he chanc'd to come by a lovely 
Fountain whofe Water was exceed ingf dear. 

Being very weary he fate down at the^Side df 
it» and likewife becoming dry fell down on his 
Knees to drink of it; but wâs not a little fur- 
priz'd when he faw his own Image in the Wa- 
ter. 

Narciffm attentively beholding his Image, grew 
fond of it, and at length became fo muçn iti 
Love with himfelf, that believing fto worldly 
Beauty could be like to his, he fell into a lan- 
guiflving Condition, and dy'd of it; but tli6 
Gods taking Pity oî his Misfortune, turh*d him 
into a Flower which ftill bears his Name. 
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TJbe Amplication. 



, atis with you, the Narcijfms^s of our Timc^ 
the Application of this Fable agrees beft^ No 
bpdy» in your Opinions, is worthy of your. 
Xove but your felves; for your felvcs alone you 
lancuifti and die. But how great is the Blind- 
he(s of our Age, and how immenfe a Number of 
Coxcombs have we^ who big with an Opinion 
of their Merits, believe theanifelves the only per- 
feâ Creatures in the World ? 



Of NIGÉLLA, or the FENNEL^ 

FLOrVER. 

THERE are Three Sorts of Nigella's that 
WÇ commonly cultivate, viz.. the Single 
Sort, with large Leaves and great blue Flowers; 
the Small-IcaPd Nigella of a white Colour, and 
ihe Nigella of Candia. 

The Culture, 

9 

You fow tlie Seed of this Flower, during the 
Months of September and OSiober^ either in old 
Beds^ or in tne open Ground» to be tranfplanted 
in March or jipriU according as we find it ready. 

It loves a fat Earth ; wherefore if you cannpt 
jqeet with fuch an one ready made>. you muJl 
make a Compound on purpofe, which fhall be a* 
greeable to its Natures and fit to fow it in. 

Thofc 
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Thofc Plants that delight in fubftantial Soils 
muft be often watcrM, efpeciaUy where they hap- 
pen to be tranfplanted into dry or fandy Soils. 
'- The manner of (owing and tranfplatiting the 
Kigella> is like that I have already fpoken of in 
the Article of Larks-Hcelsj which fee> Page 555» 

The "Defcriftim. 

The Nigrfia is a Plant which from m Root 
fliooti forth Stalb about T^o Foot high, flender, 
indented and furnHli'd with Leaves of a mid- 
dlioe Bignefsy and very much notched. A top 
of thefe Stalks appear Flowers, each composed of 
many Leaves, and fa(hion*d like Rofcs. They 
ait- white* and have in the middle divers haiiy 
Threads* furrounded with a 'Crown of feveral 
little Parts fliap'd like à Horn ; which after the 
Flowers are fallen become a membranous fort of 
Fruit, containing in divers Receptacles Seeds of 
a blackUh or yellowifh Colour: 

The Hiftory. 

NigiUd was Daughter of Gaomos^ and of the 
Kymph jitmiSy who were Deities of the Air; 
and this young Lady*s principal Employment was 
to wander continually thro' thefe immenfe Re- 
gions. 

This NigelU oVd her Birth in great meafurc 
to the Sun, who darting his Rays on her Mou- 
ther's Womb, gave her at length a Being. 

She had none bat bad Qualities from her Mo- 
ther, whereas her Sifter JimJUmUfit had none but 
good. 

She 
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she never appeared any where but with a De- 
fign to dg Mirchief, and became fo formidable, 
that above all Things the Husbandmen dreaded 
her Approaches; for (he was fo malicious as to be 
fure to ravage and deftroy all their Corn : But as 
ihe was always wont to commit thefe Diferders 
at Sun^Rifing, afFeâing that he might bear wit- 
nefs of her Extravagancies» that Planet neverthe- 
Icfs did by no means approve of them; but think- 
ing her unworthy of the Power (he had in the 
Air, baniAi'd her thence into Crete^ where ha- 
ving continu'd a little while Ihe died of Grief to 
fee ncr felf out of a Capacity of doing any more 
Mifchief. 

Her Father neverthelefs, whatever Ill«will he 
might have towards her during her Life, after 
her Death conceiving fome Remains of Kindnefs 
for her, pray'd to the Sun to change her into a 
Flower, which he granted, on condition it Ihould 
be caird NigelUy that is Black; an Acount of the 
Colour the Corn had after (he had fpoil'dit. 

The application. 

. Happy they that lead their Lives without Re- 
proach» and unhappy fuch as, thro' their infamoiTs 
Praâifes, become the By-word of the World. 
The Death of the former is always regretted, 
whereas that of the latter, whatever Favours they 
might have received from Heaven, is taken notice 
of only with Contumely add Reproach. 
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Of T O "P T I E S. 



\. 



OF all the Poppies mention'd by the Botanifts^ 
we cultivate in our Gardens the double fort 
only of divers Colours; una the demUiFiiU^Rei» v 
P0^, which is M kedmtifiU Flevfer, end deftrwt 
wttr Curt. This Uft U Ukewfft cédti Papaver 
Khcfius* 

The Culture. 

It may well be faid that Poppies have a good 
effeâ in a Garden, fincethe Variety and Vivacity 
of their Colours cannot chufe but pleafe the 
Eye. 

Of all Plants there is none lefs tender than thisi^ 
You fow it in Septembety O^êber or Marché in * 
Places where you de/ign it fli all continue, for th^ 
Poppy is never to be remov'd. 

When you fbw them, you ihonld take Care 
the Seed be not fcatter'd too thick; tho* (bme- 
times do what vou will the Plants will be apt to 
come up fo; tne only Remedy in this Cafe is to 
thin them to that Degree that they mar ftand^at 
leaft Three or Four Inches difbnt from each 
other; 

Sometimes» when we have neglefted to gather ' 
the Poppy *feed in Time, it will fow it felf ; and 
thd*' you ftir the Ground afterwards never (b . 
much, it will not fail to come up in the Sprii^» 
as if the Earth had not been toUcn*d» and no da^ 
mage done to the Seed. 

Let your Poppies be kept never fo little from 
Weeds, which rob them of their Nourifliment^ 
they will thrive well enough; and if you allow 
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^hcm a little water, they will bring forth Flowers 
that will blow welL and be of a confiderable 
Bigneùé 

The l^efcription. 

The Poppy is a Plant which at firft (hoofi 
forth hairy and notùh'd Leaves, from the Middit 
of which came Stalks of about a Foot and a half 
high, and fometimes more* At their Extremis 
ties blow Flowers composed of feveral Leaves in 
the Fàflifon of a great Rofe^ (bmetimes Red,fome* 
times White, and fometimes of many other Co<* 
lours. In the Middle of this Flower rifcs a Chive- 
with Two Leaves, which in time becomes an 
Oval Fruit, in which arc contained (cveral very 
finall Bladuih or deep Red Seeds* 

The Hifioty. 

We are not certain who was either Father of 
Mother of Psifdver^ but 'tis pafl Doubt he was 
born in the Alfs of mean Extraâion. 

This young Man having little to Mvt on at 
firft, tura'd Labourer in the Field^ but after^ 
wards having acquir*d a certain Talent from Hea« 
yen, he left off bis old Employment. 

He had an admirable Art to make thofe Perlbnt 
fleep, who thro' any Indifpofition were the mbft 
avdrfe to Sleeping; and as nothing more contri- 
butes towards recovering a fick PeHbn than Sleeps 
efpeciallv when he ftands in need of it, he as 
feon as ne came to be known, grew into fo great 
Efteera» that he fcarce knew where to go firft^ 
ÎÔ mucjt was he importun'd by every Body. 

B b He 
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Of AURICULA'S, or BBARS- 

EA RS. 

Auricula's are a fort of Flower that haveraisM 
the Admiration of ail FloriAs. Jit muft be» 
own'd they have (omething very agreeable* in 
theiOy ifid what is not to be met with in mwy 
other Sorts» 

7he Culture. 

We fi>w Auricula's in Septemker, and t^ 
make them mw the furer you mvdk havei 
Baskets, fili'd with a Conapound fori. q£ 
Earth, viz,, above a quarter of Kitchin-Garden 
Earth well fifted> floore than of Red Mou]d^ andl 
above a Third of that Mould more than of' 
Mould mixM with Cow-dung. You mud be. 
fure to let all thefe be well mingled togeiker. , 

This Mixture thus made, you fill tne Baskets 
with ie* ' and tiead it down when you have fo 
done. Your Earth being by this mws «veo'd^ 
you make fh allow and narrow Drills in it, and theil^ 
low your Seed there, which is exceeding fmall, and 
muft be as thin as poflfible. This done you co-» 
ver it over with Earth gently with your Hand. 

This Plant delights naturally in frefli Ground, . 
for which Reafon, chat you may make it grow the 
better, you muft water it (lightly as foonas fow% 
and then fee the Baskets in the Shade, 'till fuch. 
time as thefe Flowers are Ht to tranfplant* 

This Seed, tho' cxtreamly fmall, is at leaft Six 
Months before it peeps out of the Ground, and 
when it does, 'tis fcldom before the End of the 

B b 1 follow- 
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.ScMuily^K of Two Suckers that a Plant of tins 
Jcttd has> one ihould produce ftrip'd Flower^, 
^aad the other plain, you would do well to pre- 
ferve t he former, andrcjcft the latter. 

Thirdlj^ If you have a mind to deAroy a Suck- 
er, you rauft pull off the Leaves of the Flowers^it 
bears Leaf by Leaf, 'till fuch time as^ none re- 
main. Then you willdircoverafmallpart inthe 
Form of a Hdart, which you may cur without 
doing any damage to the Neck of the Plant. = 

FoHrthlj^ If the Fiant dcferves to be propaga- 
ted, and has caft forth feveral Arip'd Suckers» 
youmuft then wait 'till the Flower be faded, be- 
fpre you ought to think of iepar^ring the Suck- 
ers. 

You may fucceed in feparating thefe Suckers, 
by dividing them into as many Parts as there are 
Suckcfs upon the Root, after havirtg trnccsivirfVl 
ihd laid \t bate by ihaking the Pot, and turning 
out the Earth, which you may do if it bt dry, 
but not if it be moift or wet. 
v' Suckers will oot always feparate as you would 
hare» them; bot whenever this happens^ you need 
not fear dividing the Root with your Knife into 
«9 many Parts as there are Suckers. This Ope- 
ration likewtfe is the moft fafe for Two Reafqn^. 
tkdi Becaufe the Sucker being difficult to be 
fever'd, will not by that means be fo muchia 
(danger of fpoiling* And, Secondly, becaufe be^ 
iog thus feparated it will be likely to bring 
away more Roots with it, than if it were torn 

Every Sucker neverthelefs will be fit to plant, 
if i^ has never ib few 'Roots, and the manner of 
planting it is as follows. 
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Take your Pol in iKfhich you im^nd to plant 
ir» ^nd luving provided it with Earth, fStepûfd 
t$ I ha?e already ordered, put your Sucker into 
it up to the'Neck, taking Care that only the Leaves 
be abov^ the Earth ; then take away ali itf dead 
'JLeaves, and fet it in the Shade for a MoKth, after 
having well water'd it ; continue to water it as 
•often as you fee Occafion, and you'Ufindit will 
Ux^ take Root. 

Obfervatims , 

As Plants are to be multiply*d no way in fo 
great abundance as by Seed» you mufl always take 
Caie to chufe your Seed of this Flower, from the 
beft and fined Kind of Auricula's, viz.. the VeU 
vet fort, either double or fingle, and which art 
adorn'd with feveral Coloun. 

Auricula's, as I have already obferv'd, delight 
mightily in the cool Shade, wherefore .that you 
may give it a Place conformable to its Nature, 
you would do well, during the great Heat% to 
carry to a cool and ihady Corner all the Pots you 
ihall have with thefe Plants in them, af^d in Au-» 
tumn return them to the Places from whence you 
fook them. 

As the Sjn is not fo capable in Winter to in-c 
jure thefe fort of Plants, you oupht then to take 
.th :m, and place them towards the South, the 
Heat being at that time not confiderable enough 
to hi:rt them, but rather comfons them, and 
preVents their QLotting, by the moifture of the 
jîeafon. 

But if after whatever Care has been taken of 

thefe Plants, they fhould happen to be infèâed 

yiih this Malady, you muft not neglcû to .take 

•^^^ - '. '' away 
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^^my the ptfiHi'd or tainted Leaves» for feanthey 
•oianger the left of the Plant, and afterwards &t 
the P«|$ in a Place fecur'd from Frofts, altlio^ tUis 
Plant has no manner of &ca(bn to fear them. 

An Auricula with low Leaves^ a Stem propoi^ 
tk>n*d to its Flower, a Bud vory open and always 
dry, ismoft to be eflecm'd. Tne ftrip'd Au- 
ricula's are ever moft va!u'd> as are likewife the 
Party-colour'd, the Velvet, and the Luftrous t 
Happy he, who after having fown Auricula's 
has the good Fortune to get fuch as have Two 
or Three Bells, one over another, and whofc 
Scalk is atiorn^d with a great many little Bells, 

Ti^e Defcription 

^ • - • ■ . 

■ r 

. The Auricula is ja Plant which from its Root 
(hoots forth great, \large Leaves, round a Top, 
iometimes jag'd aiid fometimes plain. From the 
Middle of thefe Leaves rife Stalks of abouc half 4 
•Poor high* a Top cf which appear (inglc-kav'd 
Flowers, and which have each of them a Pipe, 
widening l'Àc a Funnel, Paviliia» FaHiion, and cut 
down for ih^ moft part into Five Parts, which 
are commonly Ù )ping ; from the Middle m£ this 
Flower rifcs a Chive, which in Time becomes 
a fmall Fruit almoft round, containing many very 
:imaU Seeds, 

Tie Hipr^. 

^Mricmhiy before fhc was fo nsm'd, was ca^fd » 
j4nthilia; fhe was Daughter of one Cè/^ffn«r,*who 
formtriy had thf Cuiiody of the Garden of the 
\'Hû^erid€ii her Mjther was ih: Shepherdcfe /c- 

B b 4 Ainong 






Among the great Numbers of their Children» 
AntbiUd ^vn iba i^ belov'd^ /whfrefbre they 
took a mqre particular Care after her Educa* 
tv^ ; ,. • ■ . ; '• V -' " ■ ■•■ Î"" 

^1 bîs jrouf^ Wpmao vas of a middltbg ^cature^ 
^d had a very fweet and affable Countepanoe» ^ 
which brought her a great many Lovers. She 
wrought exceeding w«ll in Silk» and whilft fo 
jcinploy'd» /he was wont to meditate; for (he had 
a grea^ Veneration for the Gods, efpedflOiy for a 
Conilellation ifi the Heavens» caU'd the Shi B^ar^* 

She h^d fo great t Love fta this Goddefs» that . 
(h^ |;iad bqen often feen offering her Vows to facr*^ 
on little Alurs» after her Faihioh» on which (kd 
burnt Aromatick Herbs. » . 

One I>ayt as the Heat was very.exoeffive^ fhe 
took a Helotutioo togQ to a neéghboiiriiif Village^. 
9^herf. the Feaft of Priéipms was their cdebrattngf) > 
but. being bom under a temperate Climate,^ tod^^ 
cQpièquently not a^ble to undei^ focfe hot» Wea^^ 
fixer» ftie immediately found her fdfftruok ta the^* 
firain; wberevpoa being carry'd home» jn^àgi-ek' 
d^l of Pain» ihe« died fbroe few I>ayi afeef. ^^^ 
^xÇl^fmirui and l^fULJU were not to be comfortedA"^ 
ct^Rty^^ Accident I but the Bear» which had aP 
ways had her under her Protection, in^Rtturn fof 
the many little Sactitices (he had :made .tt> her» 
chang'd her into a Flower^ >ehich flit'wouM^ 

baye caU'd«4vr«ûi^As. 

7be application. 1 

Tlje Gods never forfake thofe that hav« (tty'A 
jthem, and they not only Proteâ them durii^ 
|beir Liyes» but gifo after their Death, give them 
^ucb Rewards as render them ImmortaL 

Of 
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THIS Flower is a perfeâ Kind of Poppy; and" 
there art feme who havecdfd it trnPri^ 
ly Poppy. 



■ «i 

TheCubure. 



Tdce the Seed of this Flower, gather'd in Sea-' 
fan» and having a Bed well prepared and ftir'di as 
aUb covered wtth a little Moitldf fow Yoor Seed 
upoo it in fiich a Quantity as you mall jodge^' 
poQper; fow it thin, cover it neatly, and aftdr' 
having even'd the Ground leave it to it felf. 

/You inulL torn it ia the Months of S^fitmhr 
and OSêkr^ and when it begim to come iip weed 
tb^tt well, and water them as ofen a» you fèç 
otcafiûOé . If you perceive they come- up toe- 
thkk» thin them, and continuing fuch Watet'ihgr 
as are oeceilary, continue likewife to weed theni^' 
'dll fuch time as the Pkncs become ftrbng enough - 
to be tranfplanved; which do in the Month '6f:^<^ 
fril% into Borders of Gardens, whenr you miift al- 
ways take care to plant them artfully, and witfi^' 
out Confiiflon, . • '' 

Being tranfplanted , take care to water thei^ 
XjOi facilitate their taking Root : Take heed ijt 
planting them, not to place them too near any other 
Flower, for that would hinder them to attain to a 
perfeâ Ocowtlw water them frequently in dry 
Weather, and as often as you think they require 
if I after this leave them to Natiue. 
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7ki ^Defffiptkn. 
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• c Tha Ai^CBD^^At îs a Sort of Pop|>yy Ivhick 
M« Tmréifêri c^ cke Prickly Popj^ : It at fi^ 
. ihoots iPorch oblong and (Irait Leaves, from the 
Middle of which nfe Scalks of about a Foot hi{^, 
fet off with other Lcayes which are long^ notclf d, 
fofty and with yellowifh Points at their Edges. 
Theie Scalks divide themTelves into ^firaocfces, 
which as tdbeii^ Bxtremities prodaceFfowsrs com* 
pos'd of diysrs Lca^res, and in the Form of aR.ofr« 
From the Middle of chefe rifes ai Chive, wlûcdi 
in Time becooies aa oblong Frtsic^ with one fili- 
ale C^fuks havifig ies Sides^ extended from riie 
Top to the BotooB^; the Intervals whereof are 
taken up a Top by a fod of : T woi«kavVl Door» 
lop the mofV part opened x WichinvthefcSides^is 
the PUcMtd^ fill'd with Seeds almoft routklv 



The Hifitnj. 



I 
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\^^ jlr^mmt wasi «elated to Péipavêri bue richer; 
and ih« waf hai^dly Sixteen Years old befefe her 
Mother Gmea thought of providii^g for her. 

ArgemoMi was her only Child» and the Darliog 
of her Soul; die therefore refolv'dto? find a good 
Match for her. Sbe was a haughty. Lafs^ aoii her 
. Pride was altogether prepofterous : ^ Notwith- 
fianding her Uttk Merit, fhe was fbll of her felf> 
and thought no L,over fit ta approach lier> unleft 
he wene a Perfon every way accompUih'dw 

Not but that ^r^^m^iftf waî of an Age to be in 
Love; but then her De(ires were ainungat great 
Matters» and fhe muft have a Lover of the Firfl: 
Rank, and in wham nothing was wanting. 
^ ' One 
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One Day, as /he was walking along the Sides 
of a Rivulets i young Man came up to her and 
accofted her; his Name was ^phoras, he had a 
•goûi MoiOy a gallant Air, an engaging Behaviour, 
'•nd I know not what Charms in his Face, that 
i>nntch'd all that beheld him« He was Rich, 
a£'in lUuftrious Family ; and in ihort, pofTeft'd 
•M the good Qualities that could be required in t 
Lover. Arg€m$ne was charm'd with him at 
Firft Sight, and far from rcjeâing him as ihe had 
^one many others; ihefmind her felf all of a fud- 
deo feiz*d with a certain Flame, that made her no 
longer her own Miftrefs* But j4fborHSy who 
had ibmething elfe in his Head, and made his 
Addrefs to her on another account than Mar- 
riage^ made no fuitable ^Returns ta her Pa(^ 
fion; yet liis Friends for fear he fhould^ which 
it iecms they by no means deiir'd, fent him to 
Travel* 

Argtmonty who too Toon and too îndifcrcetly 
had fuffer'd her fieart to be furpriz'd, hearing of 
his Departure, refblv*d to go in queft of him In- 
cognito» On this Account fhe made a Voyage 
to Mexico; but hearing norhiitg €if kim chere^ re* 
turn *d with defign to get fome other^ Lover, who 
focmeriy had courted her. But this Lover, whom 
ihe had pitch'd upon, dtfpiHng her like wife, fiie 
00 (boner pcrceiv'd ir, but ihe conceiv'd fomuch 
Grief at it that (he died. 

The Gods» follicitcd by the Prayers of her Mo- 
ther to take her under their Proteâion» chane'd 
her into a Flower, which has fioce gone by ner 
Name, as hkewifc by that of the Prickly Poppy, 
hccaufe no body could touch it without beiâg 
|iiKk'4 by the Thorns. 
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The Jpfflicatim. "' 

/ Proadl and ridiculous Ladies, fee^bere yoor 
Fate: You that for being in Pofleffion of I Ibiow 
not what pretended Charms, think your felves a- 
hove all Mea ; know, a Time will come when 
we (lull be able to revenge our felves for all your 
Slights, and then perhaps you may deiire one of 
your rejeâed Lovers for your Husband, who 
will in his Turn have a Power to de^ifë and rer 
fufeyou* 



Of SNAT'T> RjfGONr otherwif^ 
caltd ANTHIRRII^UM. 

• 

MOST Gard'ners have believ'd . that the 
A»thirriHHm and Snap-Dragon, were diffe* 
rent Flowers* M. Tamrnefrn calls it Calves*Mu2« 
. (le^ the Difference between them being not very 
great» But that of Snap-Dragon having been -in 
Uf è a long ti{|nc, I will call it by that Name ^ 
and as for the other, let it remain with the Bê^ 
tsnifls. 

The Culture. 

The Snap-Dragon being a Flower of the large 
Kind,, it makes a very good Figure in great Par- 
terres. 

It h ibwn in the Months of Sêfêomher and 

O^oter, and ought to be . tranfplanted k >^^^ 

Or cyHimaj be fofwn in the 4^i9tg^ émi tranf^ 

pCimed im Ammmn fiUemn^. When 
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When you have chofen your Seed, you may 
ibw it artfully on fome End of a Bed that has 
been well manur'd» aoë provided with a little 
Mould. You fnuft always fow it thin, that the 
Plants may grow to a requifite Perfeâioh; all 
iboog Plants being much more apt to take Root 
than weak. 

^•You fow this Seed in the open Ground, for 
being a Plant of the large Kind, it will do bet- 
ter tkere than in Beds, where it would be to6 
much pent up» 

.' You muft take Gare to water and weed it as 
often as there fliall be OccaHon. Thefe Helpi 
concur exceedingly towards making it become a 
fine Plant. 

When the Time is come for planting thefe 
Sort of Flowers, the Places to be pitcVcf on for 
thèrh are commonly tl^* Ifrgeft Borders and 
Compartments in your Parterre; and being a laft* 
ing Plant, it is to be propagated by its Sucker^ 
See hereafter the Culture of the Hyacintk jè( 
CunfiMntimefUf' and you'll find what ought (o \k 
obfcvVd in f h% Culture of this. ' 

Wh«h 'éneé planted, it requires of us that we 
keep'it f/bm"an things that mav do it airy Hirtoi% 
efp^cfally-fVom Weeds; and that we water it 'as 
often as We judge it has Occàfitih. 

. The "Defcripiçn. 

Snap-Dragon is a Plant which (hoots forth 
Stalks near Two Foot high, having at their Side$ 
oblong, pointed àmd dark-^green Leaves. At thé 
Extremities of thefe Stalks grow (ingle Flower^ 
irhofe Leaves are irregular, oqly reprefentiog a 
Mask dividtd into Tyo Lips, whereof the up.' 

> <; permoft 
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all Côinptnies, relblv*d to interrupt thele Lo- 
vers. 

IcUsy not liking to be fo ferv'd, told him free- 
ly what he thought of his Manners, at which 
AmhirrÎKBH only laugh*d; and one Word draw- 
ing on another, they grew lb hot at laft on both ' 
Sides that they came to Blows, ' 

Amhirrinon thinking he fliould have been too 
ftrong for Iclas gave him the firft Blow, but /- 
clas underftanding how to handle a Javelin, leâp'd 
back, took his Aim, ftruck his Adverfary to the 
Heart, and down he fell dead on the Ground. 

Priapus, who was the God of Gardens, after 
the Death of his Son, metamorphos'd him into 
the Flower calfd Snap-Dragon. ' 

The Application. 

Curiofity, when *tis guided by Reafon, is a 
Sign of Wit ar/d good Senfe ; but when ^tis given • - 
to look after Things that do not belong to U5, 
it turns to our Prejudice. x 
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